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JEREMIAH EVARTS, ESQ. 

Mr. Evarrs was born of respecta- 
ble parents, in the town of Sunder- 
land, Vermont, on the 3d of February, 
17s1. At the age of ten years, he 
removed with his father to the town of 
Georgia, in the same State. In this 
place he acquired the usual English 
education, and commenced prepara- 
tion for college. In January, 179s, 
he repaired to East Guilford, in 
New ilaven county, Connecticut, 
and pursued his studies under the 
direction of the Rev. Dr. Elliot, the 
minister of the place. In October of 
the same year, and in the eighteenth 
year of his age, he entered Yale Col- 
lege. Here he had the high privilege 
of listening to the instructions of Pre- 
sident Dwight, both as a preacher, 
and as the director of the studies of 
the senior class. Mr. Evarts has left 
some brief journals of this period of 
his life, notes of the lectures which 
he heard, and records of facts which 
came to his knowledge. The class 
with which he was connected, con- 
sisted of nearly sixty members at the 
time of graduation, and contained an 
unusual amount of talent. It has fur- 
nished, perhaps, as great a number 
of useful and distinguished men, as 
any class which lias received the 
honors of the institution. Mr. Evarts, 
as we learn from one of his class- 
mates, was much beloved and re- 
spected by his fellow students. He 
applied himself to his various studies 
with great diligence; he then gave 
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much promise of his future eminence 
as a writer, by the facility and cor- 


rectness with which he communi- 
cated his thoughts. There were 


men in his class who pushed their 

researches farther than Mr. Evarts 

did, into some of the branches of 
literature and science. Asa general 

scholar, however, he had no superiors. 

In his senior year, during the win- 

ter of 1801-2, Yale College was visit- 

ed with an interesting revival of reli- 
gion. Among the fruits of it was 
Mr. Evarts. His feelings, though 
generally calm and equable, were, 
sometimes, characterized by great 
warmth and tenderness. In_ the 
April following, he made a_ public 
profession of religion, and joined the 
church in the college. At the time 
his class graduated, in 1802, he united 
with those of his classmates, who 
were professors of religion, in a mu- 
tual covenant, a copy of which has 
been found among his private papers, 
to pray for each other, to learn one 
another’s circumstances, and to cor- 
respond with and counsel one another 
in subsequent life. It was a singular 
felicity for Evarts, and his young 
friends, to enjoy the instructions of 
such a man as President Dwight— 
one, ‘‘ who did his duty with his 
whole mind and heart, who thought 
nothing adequately done, till all was 
done which the case admitted of.” 
‘Into his recitations and discussions 
he also threw a vast fund of practical 
instruction, on almost every subject 
of life, manners, and human _busi- 
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ness; for few men ever observed 
more carefully and extensively.” In 
the various subjects, which came he- 
fore the senior class, it was usual for 
the President to assume a considera- 
ble range of statement and argument, 
so that the driest parts of logic and 
metaphysics were rendered exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive. ‘T'o 
the counsels and labors of this ex- 
cellent man, the successive classes 
of students were greatly indebted. 
While attending upon his instruc- 
tions, Mr. Evarts was in the habit of 
taking notes, or short memoranda— 
a habit which he continued through 
life. lis appointment at the com- 
mencement, in which he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, was 
an oration. His subject was the 
“Execution of Laws.” “ At the 
close of it,’’ says one who was present, 
‘‘ when, in a strain of commanding 
eloquence, he introduced Lord Mans- 
field as rebuking the British commu- 
nity, it seemed as though every heart 
anticipated in the youthful speaker, 
some future champion of liberty and 
law, that should be the pride of his 
country.” This performance subse- 
quently appeared in a series of num- 
bers from a weckly paper printed in 
Wiscasset, Maine, and was publicly 


attributed by the editor, to the pen of 


President Dwight. 

After leaving college, he engaged 
in no settled employment till April, 
1803, when he took charge of an 
academy, in the town of Peacham, 
in Vermont. In this employment, he 
remained nearly a year. Soon after 
the close of his connection with this 
academy, he returned to New Haven, 
and entered himself as a student at 
law, in the office of the late Judge 
Chauncey. In this office, Mr. Evarts 
enjoyed eminent facilities for obtain- 
ing a knowledge of his profession. 
Mr. Chauncey was a striking instance 
of a self-taught man, rising, by native 
energy and unwearied application, to 
a post of great usefulness. Without 


the advantages of a public education, 
he reached a commanding eminence 
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in his profession. He was attorney for 
the State of Connecticut, and in 17s9, 
was appointed a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Under him Mr. Evarts ac. 
quired a familiar acquaintance with 
the principles of law, and _ political 
economy. Early in the summer of 
1306, he took the oath of admission 
to the bar, and opened an office for 
the practice of his profession in New 
Haven. His business in the profes. 
sion which he had chosen was very 
limited, and his income from that 
source, did not much exceed the 
mere expenses of his oflice, the charge 
of his family being defrayed princi- 
pally, by keeping boarders. This 
fact is, doubtless, to be ascribed, not 
to the want of energy and skill in 
his business, but to the well known 
circumstance, that in this profession 
especially, years of industry and ap- 
plication to study, must be expended, 
before the general confidence of the 
community can be acquired. 

In May, 1810, Mr. Evarts removed 
to Charlestown, near Boston, for the 
purpose of pursuing the duties of his 
profession, and also to take charge of 
a literary and religious monthly publi- 
cation—the Panoplist. This work 
was commenced in June, 1805, and 
was discontinued in 1820. With 
what ability Mr. Evarts discharged 
the duties of editor, thousands in 
the Christian community well know. 
While the literary character of the 
work is, in general, very respectable, 
there are occasional articles of great 
ability. Mr. Evarts, it is well known, 
was the author of a large part of the 
original matter inserted in its pages, 
from 1810, to 1820. His published 
pieces in June, 1814, amounted to two 
hundred and twenty-nine. Most ot 
these were inserted in the Panoplist. 
As a vindicator of the great doctrines 
of the gospel, as a repository of inter- 
esting biography, as a record of the 
first thoughts and earliest aspirations 
of those, who laid the foundations of 
our benevolent societies, as an index 
of the literary character of the religious 
community in this country, and in its 
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last years, as the organ of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, the files of 
the Panoplist will be of great value 
to future generations. 

In June, 1810, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, was formed at Bradford, 
Massachusetts, for the purpose of 
devising and prosecuting measures 
for the extension of the gospel 
in heathen lands. In 1812, at 
the third annual meeting of the 
Board, Mr. Evarts was _ elected 
Treasurer, and in 1813, was 
chosen a member of the Board, 
and of the Prudential Committee. 
Besides these duties, Mr. Evarts was 
intimately associated with Dr. Wor- 
cesTeR, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, in conducting the correspond- 
ence of the Board, in maturing the 
plans for the complete organization 
of the Christian community into 
auxiliary associations, and in all the 
concerns of the missions. 

In 1821, Dr. Worcester died, and 
Mr. Evarts was, with great unanimity, 
chosen to succeed him as Correspond- 
ing Secretary. His field of labor 
was now much enlarged. It was 
such a sphere as would call forth his 
great powers. In 1811], it wasthought 
that the American churches had 
not zeal and ability enough to sustain 
a single mission to the heathen, and 
one of the missionaries actually re- 
ceived a few hundred dollars in 
England. In 1810-11, the income 
of the Board was about fourteen hun- 
dred dollars ; in 1821-22, when Mr. 
Evarts became Secretary, it was more 
than sizty-one thousand dollars. So 
remarkably had the Lord of Missions 
smiled on this infant enterprize. 
Since that time, the progress of this 
noble institution has been equally 
cheering. In 1827-28, the income of 
the Board exceeded one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The number of letters 
now prepared, annually, at the Mis- 
sionary Rooms, many of them long 
and requiring much thought, exceeds 
twenty-five hundred. For several 
years, Mr. Evarts had little to do with 
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the minute details of business and 
correspondence, or even with con- 
ducting the periodical publications of 
the Board. The last ten annual 
Reports were written by him, and 
most of the instructions to the 
missionaries. In IS1I8, and again 
in 1822, he visited the Cherokee 
Indians. He visited the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Indians in 1824, 
and the Cherokee, Choctaw, and 
Chickasaw Indians, again, in 1826. 
Ife also spent three or four winters, 
in the city of Washington, during the 
sessions of congress, where his prin- 
cipal object was to exert an influence 
in favor of the civilization and edu- 
cation of the Indians, and especially 
to protect them from the operation 
of unjust and iniquitous laws. For 
two or three years past, his exertions 
in favor of these forlorn and desolate 
children of the forest, were very 
great and arduous. ‘These exertions, 
though proceeding from the most ex- 
pansive philanthropy in the bosom 
of Mr. Evarts, were in direct con- 
nection with the great object of his 
life—the promotion of the missionary 
cause. ‘The Board has more than 
thirty stations among the Indian 
tribes; all of them will be in some 
measure affected, and several of them 
utterly destroyed by the proposed re- 
moval of the Indians. 

In the autumn of 1829, a series of 
papers, over the signature of ‘‘ Wil- 
liam Penn,” appeared in the Wash- 
ington National Intelligencer, one of 
the most important political papers 
published in the United States; in 
which Mr. Evarts very ably ‘dis- 
cussed the whole subject of the Indian 
rights. ‘Their lawful claims to the 
possession of the territory which they 
occupy, were completely vindicated, 
These papers were copied into at 
least forty other newspapers, and 
also collected and published in a 
pamphlet form. ‘They were proba- 
,| bly read by more than half a million 
of the citizens of this country. The 
whole subject was investigated to the 
foundation. The familiar acquaint. 
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and with the great principles, which 
ought to regulate the intercourse of 
nations, gave to his opinions a weight 
of authority, and an extent of influ- 
ence, which will render the papers 
of ‘ William Penn’ an important part 
of the political history of the times. 
No attempt has ever been made to 
answer them. He also wrote various 
articles in many of the newspapers of 
the country, particularly just before 
the bill for the removal of the Indians 
was agitated on the floor of congress. 
All which he did will not be known 
till the oppressor and the oppressed 
stand before the throne of fina] judg- 
ment. His feelings, which on all 
other subjects seemed to be calm, 
unruffled, and perfectly under the 
control of his reason, could hardly 
be repressed, when he thought of the 
indignities which were heaped on the 
hapless Indians. ‘The writer of these 
remarks well recollects seeing his 
feeble frame agitated almost beyond 
endurance, when conversing on this 
subject, at the Missionary Rooms, 
but a few months before his death. 
Still he knew that the Judge of the 
nations will bring good out of this 
enormous and high-handed oppres- 
sion. When the vote was passed, 
which stigmatizes this Republic as 
guilty of perjury towards its depend- 
ants, Mr. Evarts, who was in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, 
remarked to a member of congress 
who sat near him, ‘ My comfort is, 
that God governs the world ; and my 
hope is, that when the peopie of the 
United States come to understand 
the subject, there will a redeeming 
spirit arise; for I will not believe that 
the nation is yet lost to truth and 
honor.” In other concerns affecting 
the welfare of this nation, Mr. Evarts 
took a deep interest. 

In the measures adopted to prevent 
the transportation of the public mail 
on the Sabbath, he was earnest and 
efficient. He wrote circulars and 


petitions, and presented them for sig- 
natures, attended meetings of the 
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ance of Mr. Evarts with political law, | friends of this object, conversed ex. 


tensively with members of congress 
and compiled and published a pam- 
phlet, consisting of extracts from me- 
morials to congress from different 
parts of the country, together with 
an introduction and conclusion, writ- 
ten by himself. ‘This was attended 
with much labor and pecuniary sacrj- 
fice. Probably no man in this coun- 
try felt more deeply the importance 
of the sanctification of God’s holy 
day. 

In the efforts which have been 
made to train men for the Christian 
ministry, Mr. Evarts was always 
ready to give his valuable counsels 
and influence. He appeared publicly 
as the advocate of this cause on more 
than one occasion. At the anni- 
versary of the American Education 
Society, in 1827, he argued its 
claims at length, and with his usual 
sound and discriminating sense. 

The health of Mr. Evarts had been 
declining, for more than a year be- 
fore his decease. During the winter 
of 1829-30, though feeble, and evi- 
dently needing the benefit of relaxa- 
tion and a warm climate, he con- 
tinued his labors at the Missionary 
Rooms till about the first of April, 
when he repaired to the city of Wash- 
ington. ‘The debates on the Indian 
bill, and subjects connected with that 
great question, contributed to exhaust 
his already feeble frame. After his 
return to Boston, he was laboriously 
employed in preparing the annual 
report, (a paper which, for power of 
expression, and comprehensiveness of 
view, was never surpassed by any 
similar document in this or any other 
country,*) publishing the speeches 
on the Indian bill, writing on the 
Indian question, and attending to 
the common business at the Mission- 
ary Rooms. After the annual meet- 
ing of the Board, in October, these, 
or similar labors continued; and in 
addition, he spent a fortnight at New 
Bedford, superintending the embark- 





* See the article in the November number of the 
Quarterly Register, 1830. 
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ation of several missionaries for the 
Sandwich Islands. Here he was ex- 
sed to cold and storms, and exerted 
himself in writing, and in addressing 
public assemblies in the vicinity, on 
the subject of missions. He returned 
from New Bedford, Dec. 29th, much 
debilitated, and could labor only at 
intervals afterwards. He, however, 
wrote the memorial of the Board to 
congress, in behalf of the Indians, 
while he was so weak, as every hour 
or two to be obliged to lie down and 
rest. He wrote, also, a number of 
important letters. His last letter, as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board, 
was written to the missionaries in the 
Cherokee nation. His anxiety and 
labors on the Indian question, the 
distress which he felt in view of the 
violation of the good faith of the na- 
tion, and of the rights of the Indians, 
his apprehension of the judgments of 
heaven, which would visit this coun- 
try for their treachery, kept his mind 
in a state of exhausting excitement 
for the last year and a half of his 
life. 

As his strength declined, and he 
became entirely unable to attend to 
business, he seemed to possess a 
mind remarkably detached from 
earth, and to enjoy peculiar fellow- 
ship with God. He spent much 
time in reading Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest, and in contemplating, by faith, 
those new heavens and new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. He 
had himself made arrangements for a 
journey by land, with some hope of 
recovering his health, at least for a 
season, and, with this view, attended 
minutely to his secular affairs. His 
own plan was to proceed to Washing- 
ton, and to endeavor to exert his in- 
fluence in favor of the Indians, till the 
close of the session of congress, and 
then go on an agency for the Board 
of Missions, in the middle, or south- 
ern States. This expectation he 


continued to cherish, till advised by 
his physician that a voyage to a 
Warmer climate was the only proba- 
ble means of restoring his health. 
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In this arrangement he acquiesced ; 
and in an interview with his asso- 
ciates in office, with great tenderness 
and affection, told them to proceed 
in their work, without reference to 
him. ‘This, to his own feelings, was, 
probably, the most trying moment of 
his life. He took passage in the ship 
Fama, for the island of Cuba, on the 
loth of February, 1831. When in 
sight of Abaco, one of the Baha- 
ma islands, he wrote the following 
paper: 

“ Daily, and many times a day, I 
have been disposed, I trust, to ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God, and 
to consecrate myself anew to his ser- 
vice. I had thought of making a 
written and formal consecration of 
myself to the Lord, this forenoon; 
but my mind is so weighed down by 
my feeble body, that I can write 
nothing except of the simplest kind, 
and cannot adequately dwell upon 
the amazing theme of being a ser- 
vant of God, and of having Him for 
my portion forever.” 

At half past 3, P. M. he wrote 
thus :—-‘ We have turned the south- 
west end of Abaco; I have looked at 
this work of God, which it is not 
likely I shall see again; and have 
turned my thoughts many times to 
the great and blessed Creator of all. 

‘‘ Here, in this sea, 1 consecrate 
myself to Gop as my chief good ;—to 
Ilim as my heavenly Father, infi- 
nitely kind and tender of his chil- 
dren ;—to Him as my kind and mer- 
ciful Redeemer, by whose blood and 
merits alone | do hope for salvation ;— 
to Him as the beneficent renewer and 
sanctifier of the saved. I implore the 
forgiveness of my numerous and ag- 
gravated transgressions; and I ask 
that my remaining strength and time 
may be employed for the glory of God 
my portion, and for the good of his 
creatures. 

“Whether I make my grave on the 
land, or in the ocean, I submit cheer- 
fully to Him. It will be as He pleases; 
and so it should be. I pray that the 
circumstances of my death, be it 
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sooner or later, may be favorable to 
religion; that I may not deceive 

myself in the great concerns of my 
soul; that I may depart in peace, and 
be received, through infinite mercy, 
to the everlasting kingdom of my|c 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

Mr. Evarts reached Havana, after 
a favorable voyage, on the 2d of 
March. But his health had not re- 
ceived much benefit. After spend- 
ing some time at Havana, and Ma- 
tanzas, and in the interior of the 
island, enjoying every advantage of 
climate, exercise, and kind attention 
of friends, he took passage for Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, and arrived there 
on the 24th of April, much exhausted 
by the voyage. In a few days his 
symptoms ‘became alarming, and he 
proceeded to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. ‘There were now evident indi- 
cation of his being in the last stages 
of a consumption. 

IIe was cordially welcomed at the 
house of the Rev. Dr. Palmer. He 
appeared very much exhausted, and 
retired immediately to rest. On 
Friday, as his strength continued to 
diminish, several ministers, at his re- 
quest, met in his chamber, when, 
though very weak, he remarked, that 
he knew his case to be exceedingly 
critical, that he found it pleasant to 
be in the hands of God, who would 
do all things well, that he had no 
painful solicitude as to the result of 
his sickness, but thought it to be his 
duty to use every means for his re- 
covery. He then requested an in- 
terest in their special and united 
prayers; Ist, that if consistent with 
God’s will, he might recover; 2d, 
that he might have a sweet sense of 
pardoned sin, and an unshaken con- 
fidence in the Saviour; 3d, that if 
God should spare his life, he might 
be wholly and entirely the Lord’s 
Ath, that, if it should please God to 
remove him, by this sickness, he 


might be able to glorify him, on a 
bed of languishing and pain, and 
that his precious cause might be pro- 
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moted by his death. Saturday even- 


ing, May 7th, he remarked, “To. 
morrow Is the rest of the holy Sab- 
bath. I may be in eternity before 
it arrives. My mind is so weak, | 
cannot pursue a train of thought; but 
I bless God it is tranquil. Not my 
will, but thine, O God, be done.” 

About 9 o'clock, he said, “Oh, 
dear Saviour, if this ij is the last night 
[ have to pray on earth, let my un- 
worthy prayer be exchanged for praise 
in thy kingdom above. Amen.” On 
Sabbath morning, his appearance 
was greatly changed, and he seemed 
to be gradually sinking in the arms 
of death. 'To a youthful professor of 
religion, who was in attendance, he 

said, “You have professed religion 

while young; sodid I; I rejoice in 
it. All I have to say to you is, en- 
deavor to aim at great attainments. 
The present age demands great 
things of Christians. Be not satis- 
fied with being half a Christian. Be 
entirely consecrated to his service.” 
To several other young Christians 
he remarked, ‘‘ I feel a great interest 
in young Christians. I want to ex- 
hort you to help each other. Live 
near to God. Be bold in his service. 
It is the only thing worth being bold 
in. Do not beafraid. The Lord be 
with you.” In the evening, he spent 
some time in silent meditation. 

The Rev. Dr. Leland came in, 
with whom Mr. Evarts conversed 
with great interest. In the course 
of his remarks he observed, “ I have 
given myself all away.” ‘ This is 
the land of Beulah,”’ said Dr. Leland, 
‘is itnot?”’ ‘I think it would be,” 
he replied, ‘if I had strength to con- 
template it.” 

The next morning, Tuesday, May 
10th, his symptoms ‘of approaching 
dissolution seemed to increase. Rev. 
Dr. Palmer asked him if he felt that 
;}he was near home. “ Yes, yes,” 
was his reply. After a little while 
he said, “‘ Attend now to what I say, 
as the words of a dying man.” After 
affectionately commending the mem- 
bers of his family to God and the 
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word of his grace, he said, “‘ I wishin|in the evening, he burst forth, with 


these dying ‘words, to recognize the 
great Redeemer as the Saviour from 
sin and hell; able and willing to save 

all that come unto God by him. ‘To 
Him I commend my spirit, as to an 
all-sufficient Saviour. He is the great 
champion and conqueror of death and 
hell. And I recognize the great Spirit 
of God, as the renovator of God’s 
elect, and herein, if I gather strength, 
I wish to recognize, and acknowledge 
the church of God, containing all, 
who have truly dedicated themselves 


to Him, in a new and everlasting 
covenant. And here permit me, a 


poor, unw orthy worm of the dust, to 
ive thanks to many of the children 
of God, from whom I have received 
confidence, kindness and favor, as a 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And one more duty; Brother P., if 
in any respect, [ have offended the 
children of God, I ask their forgive- 
ness. If I have grieved them by 
impatience, or, in any other way, I 
ask their forgiveness.” 

About two hours after, a gentleman 
asked him, Have you anything to say 
to the missionaries—any message ? 
Ife said, “O yes, O yes; but I am 
afraid I shall make distinctions. Do 
not let me make distinctions.” No, 
was the reply. All missionaries. 
Does not the missionary cause appear 
more precious and important than 
ever? After considerable pause, and 
with much expression of countenance, 
and emphasis of manner, he said, 
“You have called me back to the 
world.” With a view to recal his 
thoughts to heaven, it was asked, 
Can you realize the following words : 


* The world recedes, it disappears, 
Heaven opens to my view.” 


But heavenly things 


“ Not strongly.” 
“Yes,” but 


are in your mind? 


added he, with characteristic energy, 
Look here, see here; if I am re- 
quired to give intelligible answers, I 
must ibe prepared ; 
pain.” 

About a quarter past nine o’clock, 


“Tam in great 








expressions of rapture, which cannot 


be described—* Praise him, praise 
him, praise him in a way which you 
know not of.” It was said, you 
will soon see Jesus as he is, and 
you will then know how to praise 
him. ‘* Wonderful, wonderful, won- 
derful, glory. We cannot under- 
stand, we cannot comprehend—won- 
derful—glory—Jesus reigns.” * Call 
all in; ‘call all; let a great many 
come—I wish to give directions— 
wonderful—glory—Jesus reigns.” 

Betore the members of the family 
could be collected, he sank exhausted, 
and scarcely spoke again. About 
a quarter before 11 o’clock he fell 
asleep. 

The body of Mr. Evarts, at his 
request, was examined by his attend- 
ing physicians, and the result proved 
that his disease was a chronic, pul- 
monary consumption. All the vis- 
cera, except the lungs, were perfectly 
sound. ‘The lungs were almost 
completely decayed. 

His funeral service was attended, 
the following afternoon, and addresses 
were delivered, by the Rev. Drs. 
Palmer, and McDowell. 

On the arrival of his remains 
at Boston, a funeral discourse was 
preached, in Park Street Church, 
(May 25th,) by the Rev. Dr. Beecher 
—from the passage, Hebrews iv. 11, 
‘and by it, he being dead, yet speak- 
eth.” By the request of the Auxiliary 
Foreign Missionary Society of New 
York and Brooklyn, an 


Rev. Dr. 
Woods, 


Spring. 


Board, 


his life and character, 


October of the present year. 


with a selection from his writings, 


address, 
commemorative of his character, 
was delivered in New York, by the 
The Rev. Dr. 
of Andover, a member of 
the Prudential Committee of the 
delivered a sermon at An- 
dover, by appointment of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, on the 3lst of July. 
A very full and interesting view of 
was commen- 
ced in the Missionary Herald for 
It is 
expected that an extended Biography, 
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will be prepared, by some competent 
writer. 


In attempting to give a sketch of 


the character of Mr. Evarts, the 
writer sO presumptuous as 
to imagine that he can do any- 
thing like justice to the subject. 
Our most able and practised writers, 
might well shrink from the task. 


not 


1s 


To give the intellectual portrait of 


Mr. Evarts, requires patient and long 
continued reflection. It is not the 


delineation of one or two traits of 


character, which were so prominent 
as to strike every observer. It is not 
the description of two or three splen- 
did achievements, where the multi- 


plication of striking incidents, or of 


adventitious circumstances atones for 
the want of accurate analysis and 
discriminating remark. Mr. Evarts 
was a plain man. ‘There was nothing 
about him which would attract the 
admiration of the casual beholder. 
His character was not moulded or 
essentially moditied, by any one or 
two incidents in his life, or by a sin- 
gle prominent event in the providence 
of God, Ilis power to exert an in- 
fluence was the result of severe and 
long continued seli-discipline. His 
reputation did not come up as the 
gourd of the night, nor pass away 
like the flower of the morning. We 
do not know of an individual, who 
has lived in this country, or who is 
now alive, with whom Mr. Evarts 
can well be compared. There are 
men of great intellectual power, who, 
by strength of reasoning, and elo- 
quence of diction, can control a great 
community. There were many in- 
dividuals, whom our revolutionary 
struggle brought out, men of uncom- 
mon sagacity, who have left imper- 
ishable monuments of wisdom and 
genius. ‘There are men, now living, 
to whom the community are under 
great obligations. But some of them 
have read more than they have rea- 
soned ; others have great defects 
along with great excellencics. We 
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admire them at a distance, but shrink 
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from coming into contact with them. 
We submit our judgment and under. 
standing to them, but we cannot 
yield our hearts. 

We ought to be grateful to the 
God of providence and of grace, that 
we have such a character as that of 
Mr. Evarts to contemplate. When 
we are looking at its interesting and 
lovely features, we are not haunted 
with the thought that there is a draw. 
back to them all,—that while we are 
gazing on the verdant and beautify! 
slope of the mountain, we must recol- 
lect that there is another side, bald, 
rugged, and scorched with lightning, 
The characters of John Newton, and 
of Thomas Scott, derive very much 
of their interest from comparison. 
In their early days, they manifested 





some of the worst qualities which be- 
\long to our nature. When we con- 
| template the excellence of their sub- 
sequent lives, we are compelled to 
stop and admire the riches of that 
sovereign grace which rescued them 
rom the grasp of evil habits, and 
from the power of the evil spirit. 
The excellence of Mr. Evarts’s char- 
acter is indeed to be ascribed to the 
grace of God ; but that grace diffused 
itself so gently, and mingled itself so 
imperceptibly with his natural traits 
of character, and with his own vigor- 
ous and patient efforts, that we do 
not lose sight of the man, while we 
see the finger of God. It is Josiah, 
yielding, ‘‘ while he is yet young,” to 
the sweet influences from on high, 
and not Saul stricken to the ground 
by the blazing and intolerable bright- 
ness. It is not the impetuous tor- 
rent; it is the dew descending on 
the mountains of Zion. 

One of the practical lessons which 
we derive from the review of Mr. 
Evarts’s life, is the value of the dis- 
cipline which can be acquired in our 
public institutions. 

Some students seem to suppose 
that acquisition rather than discipline, 
that learning, and not mental energy, 
is the object of a college life. A 





great amount of time is wasted, @ 
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reat amount of intellectual strength 
is wasted, by the loose, and indis- 
eriminate habits of reading, in which 
many scholars indulge. A book, or 
4 pamphlet, or a newspaper, or what- 
ever casually meets the eye, is taken 
up and cursorily read, without analy- 
sis, without reflection. In this way 
the mind is essentially injured, and 
a miserable habit is formed for lite. 
All cursory, desultory reading, is by 
no means to be interdicted. It is 
sometimes beneficial, as an inter- 
change to weightier cares, or as a 
eratetul relaxation to the exhausted 
intellect. But there is a limit to it. 
Power to think, power to do good, 
are not increased in this loose, in- 
definite way.* A disciplined mind 
does not come to one accidentally. 
Valuable knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired without self-denying, strong, 
systematic effort. The object of 
spending four years in college is to 
atte ‘nd to the prescribed course of 
study—to acquire the elements of the 
languages and sciences. It is not to 
go over a great extent of ground. It 
isto do a limited work thoroughly. 
if collegiate institutions were entirely 
devoted to the inculcation of the theo- 
ry of the sciences, without one prac- 
tical application, they would be wor- 
thy of all the patronage, which they 
ever received. 

Mr. Evarts, says one of his fellow 
students, “* was proverbially the sever- 
est scholar in college.” In subse- 
quent life he was distinguished for 
the extent of his attainments, on 
a great variety of subjects. But in 
college he applied his mind vigorous- 
ly, to the prescribed course of studies, 
“ without neglecting any from dislike, 
or a too common opinion, that they 
would be of little use to him in the 
business of life. He conscientiously 


* The following ‘extract from the journal of the 
holy Henry Martyn, shows how a tender conscience 
gards this point. “I found a want of the presence 
0 of Goa from the fear of having acted against the sug- 
‘stion of conscience, in indulging myself with read- 
ing the amusing account of Dr. Vande rkemp, instead 
of applying to “the severer duties of the morning.” 
May not this be one cause of the languishing piety 
of some of our religious students ? They spend too 
much time in Reading Rooins. 
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attended to every duty. The extent 
to which he pushed his study of the 
classics, or the sciences, or the num- 
ber of books which he read in other 
departments, do not appear to have 
been very great, but in respect to 
habits of laborious and successful in- 
vestigation, an extensive and thorough 
knowledge of all the branches of study, 
and an ability to bring all the facul- 
ties of his mind, and all his acquisi- 
tions into judicious use, when occa- 
sion required it, he probably had no 
superiors in his class. Mr. Evarts, 
as is well known, placed a high value 
on the study of the languages. He 
retained a knowledge of them, in a 
remarkable degree, during hfe. He 
was accustomed, in conversation on 
theological topics, to quote the origi- 
nal of the New Testament, with great 
facility and propriety.” 

From Mr. Evarts’s character we are 
taught the perfect compatibility of 
great comprehensiveness of mind in 
connection with minute accuracy. 

We mect with an individual who 
has the power to define a single, sepa- 
rate topic with logical precision. He 
can pour upon # the light of the most 
powerful illustration. He has unity, 
point, perfect discrimination. He 
has given this cast to his mind by 
severe training, by close and con- 
fined habits of thinking. Another 
individual appears with advantage in 
the exposition of a great subject; in 
the array of an immense host, where 
numbers and tolerable order will out- 
weigh the advantages of minute dis- 
cipline and perfect arrangement. Mr. 
Evarts was an example of both united. 
He was acute and comprehensive. As 
the Persian king knew every officer 
in his army, by name, so Mr. Evarts 
knew most intimately all the elements 
of the power, which was given to 
him. 

So thoroughly did he comprehend 
the great subjects of political law, 
and national morality, that some of 
his friends thought it ‘might become 
his duty to relinquish his partict ular 


* Missionary Herald, Oct. 1831, p. 306. 
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connection with the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and devote himself to the 
conducting of a paper, which should 
have for its leading object, a refor- 
mation in the maxims, rules, and 
administration of civil government. 
In the essays which he wrote on the 
Indian question, a very general and 
comprehensive exposition is given of 
the duties and rights of nations, com- 
bined with minute specification, and 
close reasoning. His mind was not 
a map of generalities, nor a mathe- 
matical point. He never exhausted 
himself by labors at unimportant po- 
sitions, as those will certainly do, who 
lack the power of generalization. 
In the capacity of his mind, as well 
as in the sensibilities of his heart, 
Mr. Evarts was Non sibi solum, sed 
toto mundo natus. 

To the great duties connected with 
the salvation of mankind, he brought 
a mature, liberal, comprehensive 
intellect. He was accustomed to 
stand on the high lands of faith, and 
to include in his compassionate re- 
gards the entire race of man. 

Mr. Evarts had a very tenacious 
memory. He could readily recal 
minute occurrences which had _hap- 
pened years previously. His mind 
was a store-house of dates and names 
and figures, well arranged indeed, 
and never impeding the free exercise 
of his reasoning powers. This re- 
markable trait in his mind was owing 
to several causes. He observed ac- 
curately. As an instance, in the 
course of his journeys, he took the 
measurement of a great variety of 
objects, such as the depth and width 
of the streams which he crossed. He 
made it a matter of conscience to 
relate facts accurately. He never 
subjected himself to the charge of 
moral delinquency, by adopting the 
random and excursive manner in 
which many good men indulge, in 
their statements. He, furthermore, 
made it an invariable rule to collect 
incidents and facts, for the purpose 
of helping him to form an opinion on 
some important subject. The facts 
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in his memory, minute and multifa- 
rious as they were, were connected, 
doubtless, by principles of association , 
different from those which exist jn 
ordinary minds. 

Mr. Evarts taught a valuable les. 
son by his style of writing. 

We can scarcely refer to any 
American author for better specimens 
of pure English. ‘The main quality, 
in his written compositions, is perspi- 
cuity. ‘There is nothing ambiguous, 
nothing to induce hesitation or doubt, 
The clear thought flows out in clear 
expression. ‘The honesty of his 
mind has a counterpart in the trans- 
parency of his language. His gene- 
ral manner is plain, (sometimes ap- 
proaching almost to quaintness,) di- 
rect, forcible, unembarrassed with 
ornament. He also frequently exhib- 
its what the Latins mean by Curiosa 
Fclicitas,—a phrase not to be ren- 
dered into our western tongues. He 
selected the language which express- 
ed what he intended, perfectly, noth- 
ing more, and nothing less. This 
enabled him, when he pleased, to 
write with a condensed energy, and 
brevity, which gives to every sentence 
and every word a point and a power 
truly admirable. His writings are 
remarkably free from what have been 
termed, in some instances improperly, 
Amcericanisms.* In his writings he oc- 
casionally rises to the highest strains 
of eloquence. The conclusion of his 
last Report, before referred to, ex- 
hibits an energy of diction, a force 
and propriety of illustration, in admi- 
rable accordance with the grandeur 
of the design, and the weight of the 
sentiments. His great excellence, 
as a writer, is, doubtless, to be at- 
tributed very much to his unwearied 
efforts in hisearly days. In the latter 
part of his life, writing seemed to be 
merely pastime. 

In the midst of his multiplied duties 
and cares, his health feeble and some- 





* So far as I have had opportunity to examine, 
Mr, Evarts never suffered himself to use such phrases 
as, “tell on the destinies,” “talented man,” &c. 
Everything is pure, manly, and correct. It seems 
that he began to make a collection of American- 
isms. 
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times requiring unremitted attention, 
Mr. Evarts was remarkably calm and 
unru file d. 


is oe 
For the last twenty years of his | 


life, he was subject to innumerable 
calls, and frequently at those very 
times When a great intellectual effort 
was pressing upon him, yet he did 
not break out into expressions of dis- 
content and vexation. Jn patience 
he possessed his soul. Connected as 
he was with so many men of all char- 


acters, in all parts of the United | 
‘moments, it seemed to be almost the 
only thing which could abstract his 


States, and with not a few in other 
portions of the world, there must 
have occurred, frequently, things cal- 
culated to try his feelings, and in- 
terrupt his equanimity. But in pros- 
perity, he was humble ; in adversity, 
he was rarely ever dejected: 

The cause of this calmness and 
serenity was not the lack of deep 
emotions. Mr. Evarts had too good 
an intellect to be destitute of feeling. 
His sensibilities were exquisite, as 
those know who have seen him when 
conversing on the subject of the In- 
dian and the African wrongs, or who 
have read his pathetic, and earnest 
appeals, 

The principal cause of this fact in 
his character was his intelligent and 
habitual trust in the wisdom and 
goodness of God. Evil tidings did 
not throw him into despondency ; 
prosperous events did not elate him; 
pressure of avocations did not disturb 
him. He referred all these things to 
an overruling Providence. Another 
circumstance, which contributed not 
a little to this state of mind was, that 
he was prepared, in almost every 
subject, to give his opinion immedi- 
ately. His judgment had been formed 
before. He had collected the facts, 
and weighed the reasons. Conse- 
quently, if several individuals applied 
to him for advice, at the same mo- 
ment, he could give his opinion dis- 
tinctly and intelligently, without de- 
laying them, and without disturbing 
himself, 

Mr. Evarts’s history furnishes a 
remarkable instance of the consecra- 
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'tion of great talents to one object, 
land yet of entire freedom from 
bigotry and exclusiveness. 

The horizon of some men is bound- 
‘ed by the society, or the cause in 
|which they are concerned. It is 
‘almost sacrilege to speak and act in 
behalf of any other good thing. In 
this way their associations, and modes 
of thinking, become extremely con- 
fined, and their general usefulness is 
much diminished. Mr. Evaris loved 
the missionary cause; in his dying 





thoughts from the heavenly kingdom. 
Yet he was accurately acquainted 
with the plans of every other benevo- 
lent association of the present day ; 
and he delighted to assist them all 
by counsel, and personal sacrifice, 
and prayer. Hardly a man in the 
country better understood the nature 
of the slave system, or felt more 
deeply for the unutterable woes of 
forlorn, and bleeding Africa. Hardly 
any one would have been more able 
or more willing, to have devoted his 
life, as Clarkson did in England, to 
work out the deliverance of the 
oppressed. 

Mr. Evarts furnished an instruc- 
tive crample of a cordial attachment 
to the doctrines of the gospel in con- 
nection with an expansive benevolence. 

The conductors of our charitable 
societies are exposed to great danger 
of losing sight of the essential truths 
of Christianity ; and in their anxiety 
to urge forward the cause in which 
they are engaged, to forget the high 
motives which ought to animate them. 
It is much easier, oftentimes, to ex- 
cite a community to benevolent ac- 
tion, by the presentation of unworthy, 
or at least of inferior motives, than to 
arouse them in view of conscience, of 
imperious duty, of the love of God, 
and of the retributions of eternity. 
But Mr. Evarts was not of this super- 
ficial, temporizing class. He under- 
stood himself the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. He knew that its very 








spirit is benevolence. The feelings 
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which prompted him to action, flowed 
from clear views of truth. He medi- 
tated and then he felt. 
was a matter of conscience with him, 
not to be postponed, not to be set 
aside any more than the care of his 
family, or any other relative duty. 
What he wished to see with unuttera- 
ble desire, as that upon which the 
salvation of a dying world is depend- 
ing, under God, was the whole 
church of Christ pervaded and con- 
trolled’ by such a spirit as reigned in 
him who said, J am a debtor both to 
the Greeks and barbarians, to the 
wise and to the unwise. He knew 
that the heathen were in a perishing 
condition, and that Christians were 
charged with the duty of sending to 
them the gospel. ‘To see the apathy 
and cold indifference of many of the 
professing followers of Christ, some- 
times filled his benevolent heart with 
inexpressible anguish. 

Another lesson furnished in the 
history of Mr. Evarts, was the mani- 


Ffestation, at all times, of decision of 


character in connection with mildness. 

It is aremark of John Foster, “‘ That 
it is the rarest endowment of human- 
ity, though not, perhaps, an impossi- 
ble constitution of mind, to be trem- 
blingly alive to gentle impressions, 
and yet to be able to preserve, when 
the prosecution of a design requires 
Kk, an immovable heart, amidst the 
most imperious causes of subduing 
emotion.” ‘This constitution of hu- 
manity Mr. Evarts showed, in_ his 
own case, to be a possible thing. 


Says one who well knew him, “ If 


he had lived in the days of persecu- 
tion he would have been among the 
first to have gone to the stake.” Ear- 
ly in life, he suffered severely, both 
in his reputation and property, from 
his unbending rectitude. But noth- 
ing could induce him to make a 
compromise with conscience. When 
he had formed his opinions of truth 
or duty, no human being, no human 
tribunal could have diverted him 
from his purpose. Notwithstanding, 


In- 


he had very few, if any enemies. 
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dividuals who differed from him, in 
opinion, essentially, were his personal 
friends. Political men, who might 
have deemed his missionary zea] 
fanaticism, admired him for his hon. 
esty and integrity. Numerous ex- 
pressions of sorrow for his removal 
were manifested by those who had 
no connection with him in his labors 
of love. In his social character, 
there was nothing harsh, nothing re- 
pulsive, He was uniformly kind, 
and affable. In his conversation, he 
was as much characterized for amen- 
ity, as for good sense. Little chil- 
dren shared in his notice and conde- 
scending regards. 

Another great lesson taught us by 
the experience of this beloved and 
revered man ts, that we may expect 
to die as we live. 

Mr. Evarts lived to the glory of his 
Redeemer, and he had strong conso- 
lation on the bed of languishing. 
He was an intelligent Christian, 
living and dying. In his last conflict 
he found the benefits of those habits 
of reflection, which he had sedu- 
lously cultivated, during his days of 
health. He had obeyed both parts 
of the apostolic injunction—Grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, He had thus 
taken one of the most effectual ways 
to guard against self-deception. He 
knew in whom he had_ believed. 
He had given himself wholly away: 
and the Saviour, having loved his 
own, while he was in the world, loved 
him unto the end. 

The good which Mr. Evarts accom- 
plished, by his consistent example, 
by his labors, as a conductor of the 
periodical press, as a fearless vindi- 
cator of the rights of the oppressed, 
as an expounder of the law of nations, 
as a wise counsellor, as the leading 
mind, for many years, in the mission- 
ary enterprize in this country, and 
as a friend of the human race, is, In- 
deed, inestimable. ‘The words which 
were used by him in reference to the 
early settlers of this country, may, 
with equal justice, be applied to him. 
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« Posterity will remember him, with 
ine xpressible g gratitude ; and his name 
will receive new tributes of admira- 
tion with every succeeding age. His 
labors will contribute, in an eminent 
degree, to raise up, and purify, and 
ennoble the future millions of Amer- 
ica, and to bring unnumbered multi- 
tudes to glory and virtue, to heaven 
and to God.” 

Norr.—In giving the facts in the history 
of Mr. Evarts’s life, the language used in 
the Rev. Dr. Spring’s sermon has been fre- 
quently adopted. 


+ —- 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Register. 
IMPORTANCE OF AN EDUCATED MIN- 
ISTRY, SHOWN FROM ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. 


My Dear Sir, 


You have requested me to prepare, 
for the next number of your work, 
some remarks on the following sub- 
ject—* The light which Ecclesiasti- 
cal History throws on the importance 
of thorough education in the Chris- 
tian Ministry.” 


I understand this inquiry as having 
a particular respect to the Miterary 
and theological furniture of gospel 
ministers. The indispensable im- 
portance of preTy in the sacred oflice, 
being so evident, and having been 
made the subject of specific attention 
in some excellent communications in 
preceding numbers of your work, 
will here be taken for granted. All 
experience teaches that learning with- 
out piety cannot fail of being a curse 
tothe church. It is your special ob- 
ject, if I understand your design, that 
I should make some remarks, chiefly 
drawn from historical testimony, on 
the great importance of being com- 
petently learned, as well as fervently 
pious. 

It will readily occur, on the slight- 
est reflection, that there i is a difficulty 
in the discussion of this subject, grow- 
ing out of its very extent. Even if I 
were much more capable of doing 
justice to it than I am, I should almost 
despair of bringing within the com- 
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pass of eight or ten pages, to which 
I am necessarily contined, that sort 


of inductive demonstration, the chief 


value of which depends on its being 
manifestly and uniformly founded on 
along series of consistent facts. Yet, 
as your request is connected with a 
cause in which I feel the deepest in- 
terest, I will try to say something, 
which, if it should fail of impressing 
conviction on every reader of your 
valuable work, the failure, I am very 
sure, will arise rather from want of 
room or skill on the part of the advo- 
cate, than from any defect of justice 
in his cause. 

The instruction furnished by ec- 
clesiastical history is rich, and, in 
some respects, unerring. As it is the 
record of God’s dealings with his 
church, we are, of course, to regard 
this record as something more than 
a mere table of names and facts. 
We are to peruse it as a great moral 
exhibition of embodied and exempli- 
fied truth. We are to consider it 
as ascertaining the most important 
analogies of action; as establishing 
fundamental rules of judgment; 
teaching precious lessons of wisdom ; 
as verifying the word of God; and as 
pouring light on his providence. “ As 
in water face answereth to face, ‘so 
the heart of man to man.” Of course, 
the thing which hath been, is that 
which shall be; and that which is 
done, is that which shall be done.” 
It is this principle, which gives value 
and importance to correct histories 
of ecclesiastical men and _ affairs. 
Place any considerable number of 
men, at different times, under similar 
circumstances, and their conduct will 
be similar. In exact proportion as 
their circumstances correspond, the 
future may be predicted from the 
past; and we shall find the experi- 
ence of the human family to be an 
uninterrupted certification of the 
preacher’s maxim, that “ there is no 
new thing under the sun.” Here is 
the source of that ardent and unex- 
tinguishable thirst for historical im- 
formation which ever has prevailed, 
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and ever will prevail in the noble and 
vigorous mind. Such a mind will 
feel all the force of a sentiment u‘- 
tered, by an eloquent Pagan, many 
centuries ago,—‘* Not to know what 
happened before you were born, is 
to be always a child.” 

Now there is, perhaps, no subject 
concerning which the voice of eccle- 
siastical history speaks in more de- 
cisive, solemn, and uniform language, 
than with regard to the character of 
the Christian ministry. ‘The testi- 
mony which it bears in regard to 
piety, as before hinted, is of the 
strongest kind. But the testimony 
which it bears with respect to the im- 
portance of sound theological know- 
ledge, is no less distinct and powerful. 

We no sooner read, in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, of leaders and 


guides as existing in the house of 


God, than we begin to read of the 
importance of their being well fur- 
nished with knowledge and wisdom, 
as well as with grace. ‘‘ Take ye 
wise men,” said Moses, and ‘‘ under- 
standing, and known among your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers 
over you.” We read again, as an 
admitted principle, that * the priest’s 
lips ought to kecp knowledge ; and 
that it was considered as their offi- 
cial duty “to feed the people with 
knowledge, and with understanding.” 
Plainly implying, not only that this 
was an expectation which every dic- 
tate of reason warranted, but to 
which experience also gave its deci- 
sive sanction. 

Accordingly, after the date of these 
Scriptures, as the ecclesiastical men, 
toward the close of the Old Testa- 
ment economy, became more and 
more ignorant, they became more and 
more regardless of practical piety ; 
more unfaithful, of course, in the dis- 
charge of their practical duties; and, 
in consequence of their defection, a 
curse rather than a blessing to the 
church of God. No one can take 
even a cursory view of the deplora- 
ble character of the Jewish _priest- 
hood during the four centuries which 
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preceded the coming of Christ, with- 
out perceiving that their moral quali- 
ties, their diligent attention to the 
duties of their office, and their officia! 
usefulness, all declined in nearly an 
exact proportion to their decline in 
knowledge. As the spiritual leaders 
and guides became less and less ea. 
pable of ‘feeding the people with 
knowledge and understanding,” the 
mournful effects of their incompe- 
tency appeared on every side. ‘Truth 
and virtue were trodden down in the 
streets. ‘‘ The people perished for 
Divine institutions 
were dishonored. Idolatry lifted its 
head, and public profligacy and mise- 
ry followed in its train. Indeed, this 
was so steadily the course of things, 
throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament economy; the maxim, 


| ike priest, like people.” was so 
“ Like priest, lik ple,” 


invariably exemplified, that to quote 
all the examples of it on record, would 
be to repeat the greater part of the 
Jewish Scriptures. 

Nor is the history of the New 
Testament church, less distinct and 
impressive in teaching the same les- 
son. Even the character of the apos- 
tles, though frequently perverted by 
superficial and erroneous reasoners, 
and made to countenance a different 
doctrine, is clearly and strongly in 
favor of the doctrine which I wish to 
establish. For although they were 
illiterate fishermen, yet they were 
supernaturally instructed by their 
Master, and endowed with the power 
of working miracles, and speaking 
with tongues in aid of their ministry ; 
and long before this period of mira- 
cles and inspiration was ended, we 
find careful study, and mature know- 
ledge enjoined by an apostle, who 
knew their value by experience, and 
inculcated them upon principles which 
apply to all ages. Paul had himself 
been ‘ brought up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel,” and seems to have been well 
skilled in every branch of literature 
and science then taught. And, what 


is particularly worthy of our notice, 
this only man, among all the apostles, 
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who was favored with ample and ripe 
learning, Was by far the most emi- 
nently useful of the whole number. 

He not only ‘labored more abun- 
dantly than they all,” but was, proba- 
bly, during his life, and has been, 
assuredly, since his decease, instru- 
mental of more benefit to the souls 
of men, than any other man that ever 
lived. Accordingly, he gave direc- 
tions which plainly establish not only 


the truth, but also the importance of 


the doctrine for which I am contend- 
ing. ‘The candidate for the ministry, 
according to the injunction of this 
apostle, must not be ‘fa novice,” but 
“apt to teach,” and ‘able to teach ;” 

he must ‘‘ give himself to reading,” 

and “ let his profiting < appear to all.” 
Nay, inspired and eminently learned 
as the apostle himself was, still he 
did not consider himself as having 
attained so much, either in grace or 
learning, as to render further study 


unnecessary. For, notwithstanding 
his itinerant life, he still valued 


“ books,’’ as we learn from the close 
of his second epistle to T%mothy, and 
made them, as far as possible, the 
companions of his travels. 

In the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, study for the holy ministry 
seems to have been considered as a 
serious and most important affair, by 
no means to be slighted or abridged. 
Several years of laborious study were 
not thought too much to be submitted 
to for this purpose. Schools for the 
special purpose of training youth for 
the sacred office, were founded, and 
the most learned and pious instructors 
that could be procured, placed over 
them. By some of the early Coun- 
cils it was solemnly decided, that no 
man ought to be ordained to the work 
of the ‘ministry under thirty years 
of age; because they thought that 
none could be qualified for the office 
at an earlier period; because the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself began his 
ministry at that age; and because 
they considered it as the most per- 
fect age of man. 

Accordingly, those who are famil- 
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iar with the character of the leading 
ministers who flourished, and guided 
the church during the centuries just 
mentioned, will perceive in their his- 
tory an ample confirmation of the 
principle for which I plead. Justin 


Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, Ori- 
gen, Jerome, and Augustine, were 


the greatest ornaments of the church 
during the period contemplated ; more 
active and more useful than any other 
contemporary servants of Christ, with 
whose names we are acquainted, 
But every one knows that these were 
the most learned men of the times in 
which they respectively lived; and 
that it was their learning and talents 
which enabled them, under God, to 
exert so extensive an influence, and 
to accomplish so much good, in the 
diffusion of truth, and in the promotion 
of evangelical piety. Indeed with the 
last of the venerated names just men- 
tioned, the intelligent Christian 
wont to connect everything interest- 
ing in the revival of the cause of 
pure and undefiled religion, at the 
close of the fourth, and beginning of 
the fifth century. 

After the age of Augustine, the 
decline of the Christian ministry in 
learning, went hand in hand with its 
decline in piety. ‘The Emperor Leo, 
who flourished about A. D. 460, ren- 
dered himself remarkable by provid- 
ing that the church should be fur- 
nished with “ able bishops ;” because 
he decreed, that none should be or- 
dained to the office of bishop but 
those who had “ learned the Psalter’ ! 
and, in accordance with this humiliat- 
ing fact, a Council held at Rome, in 
467, solemnly decreed, that no one 
should be ordained a bishop who 
“could not read”! Nay, it appears 
from the records of the Councils both 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon, in the 
same century, that, of the bishops 
present in those Councils there were 
a number who were not able to write 
their own names, but were glad to 
get others to subscribe for them. 


Is 


The subscription of two bishops in 
one of those Councils is in the follow- 
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ing style—“ I Helius, bishop of Ia- 
drianople, have subse ribed by Myr 0, 
bishop of Rome, being myself igno- 
rant of letters.’ And again,—‘ I 
Cainmus, bishop of Phanicia, have 
subscribed by my colleague, bishop 
Dionysius, because | am unacquaint- 
ed with letters.” We are also ex- 
plicitly informed, that, in this century, 


it was the fixed plan and habit of 


some of the leading prelates, not to 
ordain any but those whom they knew 
to be weak and ignorant, and might 
be easily managed and guided, ac- 
cording to their pleasure. 

Now, when we recollect how rap- 


idly, after this period, the body of 


the clergy declined in piety and fi- 
delity, and how extensive ‘ly the most 
deplorable ignorance and superstition 
spread over the Christian church; 
that the faithful study of the Bible, 
and, of course, the knowlecve 
sound Christian doctrine, were al- 
most lost sight of; and that, from 
this time, a long night of d: itkness 
and moral desolation covered Chris- 
tendom ;—is it possible to doubt that 
the ignorance of the clergy was the 
grand cause of this melancholy apos- 
tacy, in which the very theory of re- 
ligion was alinost entirely banished 
from the church, while it still bore 
the name of Christ? I am aware 
that a view of this portion of ecclesi- 
astical history is sometimes taken, 
which does by no means accord with 
the use of it which I now aim to es- 
tablish. It has been said, that the 
original fault of the ministers of the 
second, third, and fourth centuries 
was, not that they had too little learn- 
ing, but rather that they were dis- 
posed to refine, and philosophize, and 
pervert their knowledge to the pur- 
poses of unhallowed speculation :— 
that they had, in fact, 00 much learn- 
mg, and were ensnared by it, rather 
than aided in the discharge of their 
professional duties. ‘There is, no 


doubt, a mixture of truth in this rep- 
resentation ; that is, that some of the 
fathers of the centuries referred to, 
were led astray by the speculations 
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of a vain ‘ philosophy, falsely so eal. 


led,” and were by this means chargea- 
ble with disguising or perverting the 
doctrines of the gospel, from whic), 
perversion great and wide-spreadins 
mischief to the church arose. Buy; 
the fact is, their knowledge was no 
of the right sort; nor was it under 
proper direction. ‘They were liable 
to the same charge which may be 
brought against some at the present 
day. They deferred more to their 
own philosophical speculations, than 
tothe wordofGod. Had their leare- 
ing been sanctified, it would have 
been, as Paul’s was,a noble aux- 
iliary in the best of causes. It would 
have led them to the Bible, and pre- 
pared them for the diligent and hum- 
ble study of that fountain of divine 
knowledge. ‘This, and this only, i 
the furniture for which the enlighten- 
ed friends of a learned ministry are 
disposed to plead ;—sober, sanctified 
knowledge ;—-that know ledie which 
binds to God and his Word, instead 
of leading away from both. Every 
one acquainted with the history of 
those times, knows that it was the 
learning of Augustine, which ena- 
bled him, in union with his piety, to 
stand forth as the champion of gospel 
truth; to oppose and refute the Pe- 
lagian heresy, and other plausible 
errors in his day; to contend with 
learned and artful Pagans with skill 
and success; and to favor the church 
with writings on a variety of subjects, 
which were not only of incalculable 
use in the age in which they were writ- 
ten; but continued to subserve the 
cause of truth and righteousness up to 
the period of the reformation ;—and 
which are to this time exerting an 
influence by no means of small value. 
During the dark ages which fol- 
lowed that of Augustine, the deplora- 
ble effects of ignorance—eneral and 
humiliating ignorance—among_ the 
leaders and cuides of the church, are 


'so well know n, as to render either 


proof or detailed illustration altogether 
unnecessary. ‘The political state of 
Christendom was in the highest de- 
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barbarians 
of civilization me Christi: ianity. 
pie s of the Scriptures were rare, and, 
of course, were little studied, even by | 

he clergy. Many of the sacred pro- 
onchote were unable to read. 
quaintance even with the doctrines | 
of religion, to say nothing of its spirit, | 
every day de clined. Preaching was | 
in a great measure discontinued ;: 


partly because a great majority of the | 
| labor 
instruct the people; and; men. 


ecclesiastics were too ignorant them- 
selves to 
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‘their diligent study of the Scriptures. 
Indeed, some have supposed that 
their devoted attachment to the study 
of the Scriptures, and especially of 

‘the epistles of the apostle Paul, gave 
rise to the title by which they are 
known. Claudius of Turin, the 
‘apostolic luminary of the ninth cen- 
tury, was no less distinguished by his 
love of knowledge, and his rich com- 
parative furniture for the sacred ollice, 

than 

for his piety, zeal, and unwearied 
for the benefit of his fellow 

The same characteristic, as 


partly because those who had intelli-| far as circumstances admitte d, was 


gence enough to discharge this part | 


of their duty, were too much sunk inj and devoted Waddenses. 


voluptuousness and profligacy to sub- | 
mit to the requisite labor. "The con-| 
sequence was, that Christian know- | 
ledge was In a great measure ban 
ished from the world. ‘The most 
childish and miserable superstitions | 
usurped the place of pure and undefiled | 
religion. Only here and there an 
individual appeared, who either knew 
enough, or was faithful enough to 
teach men the real way of salvation. 
The appearance of the church, for a 
number of centuries anterior to the 
glorious reformation, may, with pro- 
priety, be compared to the sky, when, 
ina dark and troubled night, it is so 
much overcast with clouds, that only 
half a dozen stars are to be seen faintly 
glimmering through the murky va- 
pors. Gloomy and wide spreading 
indeed was the darkness ! 

I have alluded, in the last para- 
graph, to the very few ‘ lights” 
which appeared in the church dur- 
ing the period to which reference 
was had ;—to the ‘* Witnesses who 
prophesied in sackcloth” amidst the 
surrounding gloom. But few and 
feeble as these were, they were all 
sO many witnesses in favor of the im- 
portance of sacred knowledge among | 
the leaders and guides of the church. 
The Paulicians, who flourished in! 
the seventh and ‘eighth centuries, as | 

‘witnesses of the “truth,” were for 
hothing more remarkable, than for | 
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found in the churches of the pious 
They were 
always poor, and always severely per- 
secuted. And yet they re quired all 
their candidates for the holy ministry, 
as far as possible, to be diligent stir. 
dents. ‘They prescribed a certain 
course of study ; made all candidates 
for the sacred oflice pass through a 
specific examination ; and when, af- , 
ter all their care on this subject, they 
had been misrepresented by the sur- 
rounding devotees to the Church of 
Rome; when it was calumniously 
alleged concerning them, that they 
preferred ignorance to learning in 
their pastors—they replied,—as their 
authentic records, preserved by John 
Pail Perrin, and Sir Samuel Mor- 
land, attest—they replied,—with a 
pathetic solemnity of appeal, truly 
characteristic—that the most of their 
pastors were not indeed, so deeply 
learned in biblical and_ theological 
knowledge as they wished them to 
be; that this, however, was the re- 
sult, not of choice on their part, but 
of painful necessity ; that they were 
perfectly sensible their pastors would 
be far more capable and more useful, 
as spiritual instractors and guides, if 
they were more richly furnished with 
knowledge ; but that their situation 
as an impoverished and persecuted 
_ people rendered it impossible for then 
‘to attain, in this respect, what they 
considered as highly desirable. 

If ever a historical fact bore a pow- 
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erful testimony in favor of a well fur- 
nished ministry, this of the Walden- 
ses deserves to be so considered. 
Their peculiar poverty ; their con- 
stant exposure to the rigor of perse- 
cution ; and their simple piety, might 
have been expected to turn away 
their minds, in a considerable de- 
gree, from the refinements, and even 
from the more solid parts of ministe- 
rial furniture. But this was so far 
from being the case, that, we sce, 
they invariably insisted upon as much 
learning in their pastors, as could 
possibly be obtained ; and mourned, 
in the most touching manner, that 
they were not able to secure for them 
a more ample and suitable training. 
In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, ‘the interests of 
literature and science were in a course 
of gradual, but very sensible im- 
provement. But so far as we are 
acquainted with the facts and char- 
acters which distinguished those cen- 
turies, we may lay it down as a prin- 
" ciple steadily, and, with few excep- 
tions, throughout exemplified, that 
the better informed the clergy were, 
the more elevated was their sacred 
character, and the more marked and 
extensive their usefulness. Those 
who are familiar with the character 
of some of the more eminent of the 
ministers of the gospel who adorned 
the period under consideration, will 
not hesitate a moment respecting the 
truth of this statement. Roger Ba- 
con, Bishop Grosseteste, and Arch- 
bishop Langton, of the thirteenth 
century; Wickliffe and Bradwardin, 
of the fourteenth, and FZuss, Jerome, 
Gerson, ‘and Savanarola, of the fif- 
teenth century, with many more who 
might be mentioned,—are standing 
and unquestionable witnesses that 
great learning, united with fervent 
piety, enables its possessor to serve 
the church of God far more exten- 
sively and more effectually, than can 
possibly be accomplished by those 
who, however honest their intentions, 
and fervent their piety, have but a 
small amount of knowledge. Had 
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not Wickliffe, ‘‘ the morning star of 
the reformation,’ been one of the 
most learned men in Europe of his 
day ; had he not been a voluminous 
and able writer, as well as a ferve ntly 
devoted preacher, a large portion of 
that eminent usefulness which attend- 
ed his labors, not only in England, 
but also in large continental portions 
of the western church,—could never 
have been attained. The same re- 
mark may be applied, in a measure, 
to Huss and Jerome—who, in conse- 
quence of their rich erudition, and 
powerlul talents, exerted an extensive 
and most salutary influence, not only 
while they lived, but long after their 
mortal bodies were committed to the 
dust. 

The history and character of the 
principal reformers, as well as of their 
active enemies and opposers, teach 
with equal decision, the lesson for 
which I am now pleading. ‘The ig- 
norance which generally prevailed in 
the Romish church, when Luther 
began his glorious w ork, was as won- 
derful as it was humiliating. The 
celebrated JTochstraten, a zealous 
Dominican, entered the lists against 
Reuchlin, a learned friend of the 
reformation, and endeavored to de- 
monstrate that the study of Greek 
and Hebrew was pernicious to the 
faith. Even the faculty of theology 
of the University of Paris, about 
the same time, maintained before 
the Parliament, that religion was 
undone if the study of Greek and 
Hebrew was permitted. Conrad de 
Heresbach relates, that a monkish 
writer, of no small note, at that peri- 
od, was actually capable of expressing 
himself in the following extraordinary 
terms—‘‘ A new language i is invent- 
ed, which is called ‘Greek. Guard 
carefully against it; it is the mother 
of every species of heresy. I observe 
in the hands of a great many people, 
a book written in this language, which 
they call the New Testament. It is 


a book full of thorns and serpents. 
With respect to Hebrew, it is certain, 
my dear brethren, that all who learn 
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it are immediately converted to Ju- 
daism.”’ When an ecclesiastic, ca- 
— of writing at all, could write 
thus, the ignorance with which he 
was surrounded, and which he wished 
to perpetuate, must have been deep 
and dreadful to a degree which we 
are now little able to conceive. 

On the other hand, when we turn 
io those reformers, who were most 
eminently instrumental in stripping 
off the mask from popery, in eXpos- 
ing the enormous corruptions of the 
man of sin, and holding forth the 
“light of life” to a dark ‘world, —we 
see the value of learning to the gos- 
pel ministry displayed in the most 
striking manner. It may be main- 
tained, almost without exception, that 
the most learned of their number, 
were the most deeply and extensive ly 
useful; and that, humanly speaking, 


had their know ledge been less, the 
blessings which, under God, they 


were instrumental in conferring on 
the church, and on distant genera- 
tions, would have been far less rich, 
vital and permanent than they were. 
Nay, it is not saying too much to 
assert, that, had not the leading re- 
formers been men amply furnished 
with human and divine knowledge, 
they could not possibly have render- 
ed those incalculable services to the 
cause of Christ, which altered the 
face of Christendom, which sent bles- 
sings to the ends of the earth, and in 
which we have yet reason to rejoice. 
The accomplishments of which we 
speak, were those which enabled 
those great and good men to trans- 
late and expound the Scriptures ; to 
explain and defend the precious 
doctrines of the gospel; to meet 
the learning of Romanists with still 
sounder learning ; to repel their 
plausible logic, with logic still more 
legitimate and powerful ; to exhibit 
the real character of the heresies and 
superstitions which they opposed, by 
tracing their history, as well as ex- 
posing their native tendency and ef- 
fects; and to command the confi- 
dence, and guide the opinions of 
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thousands who never saw their faces 
in the flesh. 

The same important principle is 
plainly established by the character 
and history of the great mass of the 
pastors and missionaries who have ex- 
tensively served the church in every 
part of the world, since the age of the 
reformers. It cannot be said, indeed, 
that the clergy have been alw ays and 
invariably useful, within the last three 
centuries, in direct proportion to their 
learning. Some remarkable instan- 
ces of learned heretics, and of learned 
cumberers of the ground, have, no 
doubt, disgraced the sacred office ; 
and, instead of proving blessings to 
the church, rather been perverters of 
the truth, and obstacles to the pro- 
gress of the gospel. But the con- 
verse of this statement cannot, as- 
suredly, be maintained :—that is, it 
cannot be said, of any pastor or mis- 
sionary, who was remarkably 16No- 
RANT, however pious, that he was ex- 
tensively and permanently useful. 
Such an one may have been the 
means of doing some little good, for 
a short time, and in a narrow sphere ; 
but extensively useful he never was. 
The annals of the Christian church 
afford no such instance. But when 
we turn to the lives of Rivet, Owen, 


Razter, Usher, Flavel, Charnock, 
Leighton, Howe, and other men of 


the same class, who flourished in the 
seventeenth century; and to those of 
Watts, Doddridge, Boston, Brown, 
Gill, Scott, and many more, who 
adorned the eighteenth, we are con- 
strained to say, without a single ex- 
ception, that those men, who, to ex- 
emplary piety and zeal, added ample 
official knowledge—have been, in all 
cases, the most eminently useful in 
their generation. 

Even in the case of missionaries, 
the principle for which we contend, 
has been, with scarcely an exception, 
remarkably exemplified. Whose la- 
bors, among this class, have been 
most remarkably blessed to the con- 
version of the heathen? Undoubtedly 
those who, to fervent piety, united a 
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competent store of literature and sci- 
ence, and especially an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Bible and with 
gospel truth. If any doubt of this, 
let them think of the labors and use- 
fulness of such men as Lliot, and 
Brainerd, and Spangenberg, and 
Vanderkemp, and Swartz, and Bu- 


chanan, and Martyn, not to speak of 


a number more, whose names will 
instantly occur to every well informed 
reader; and then ask, whether it had 
been possible for those holy and de- 
voted men to accomplish what they 
did, if they had been illiterate and 
ignorant, however ardent and devoted 
in their Christian feelings? The 
very suggestion is absurd. We might 
as well expect men, according to the 
unreasonable demand of the Egyp- 
tians, to “‘ make brick without straw.” 
The most permanent and truly valua- 
ble part of the services which they 
rendered to the cause of the Redeem- 
er, were precisely those which their 
learning enabled them to accomplish, 
and which, had they been illiterate 
men, must, of course, have entirely 
failed. When we read the deeply 
interesting Memoirs of these men, 
especially those of Buchanan and 
Martyn, we perceive, at once, that 
their indefatigable devotion to study 
in the University, was so far from 
having been lost upon them, even in 
their missionary labors, that it all 
turned to important account. It serv- 
ed to invigorate and enlarge their 
minds ; to prepare them for the more 
advantageous acquisition of every sub- 
sequent attainment ; and thus greatly 
to extend their usefulness. Neither 
of these men could possibly have 
shone so brightly in his oriental min- 
istry, had it not been for his diligent 
and successful labors in college. 
Some have been so inconsiderate 
as to adduce the case of the venera- 
ble and excellent Dr. Carey, of Se- 
rampore, as a proof that illiterate men 
may render most worthy and noble 
services in the missionary field. It 


is true this eminent missionary, when 
he went to India, was comparatively 
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illiterate. ‘That is, he had little. jr 
anything more than a common Eno- 
lish education. Yet he had 00d 
sense ; great decision of character - 
unwearied industry, and persever- 
ance ; fervent piety, and a deep and 
governing conviction of the duty and 
importance of doing his Master's 
work with fidelity, and with his best 
powers. Ile had scarcely entered 
on the field of labor before he per- 
ceived how indispensable was more— 
much more knowledge than he pos- 
sessed, to the due performance of 
his missionary work, He, therefore, 
while he attended to the practical 
duties of his mission, with exemplary 
diligence, applied himself to study 
also, with unremitting industry ; and 
so successful have been his studies, 
that he is probably, at this time, one 
of the most learned men in Asia. 
And the advantages which his ac- 
quaintance with the oriental tongues, 
ts well as other departments of litera- 
ture, have aflorded him, in translat- 
ing and expounding the Scriptures, 
and in almost every part of his mis- 
sionary work, can only be estimated 
by those who are intimately acquaint- 
ed with what he has done. The 
truth, therefore, is, that although he 
began his missionary labors in a great 
measure an illiterate man, he has 
gradually become, by indefatigable 
labor, after entering the ministry, one 
of the most accomplished philologists 
and biblical scholars of his time. So 
that, instead of serving the cause of 
those who would plead for the sufli- 
ciency of an unlearned ministry ; his 
case furnishes one of the strongest 
examples of the importance and ne- 
cessity of learning to ministers of the 
gospel, that modern times have af- 
forded. Dr. Carey is so far from 
being a witness against the value of 
knowledge, that all his testimony 1s 
decisively and most powerfully on the 
other side. 

The foregoing statements are all 
confirmed by the history of the most 
useful divines and pastors of our own 
country. Of living men, or of recent 
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eyents, nothing will here be said 
But it may be asserted, that ever 
since evangelical churches have had 
ap existence, on this side of the At- 
lantic, those ministers of the gospel, 
in whom fervent piety and ample 
theological furniture were united, 
have been, invariably, the most emi- 
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knowledge in ministers as having in- 
terlfered with their usefulness? The 
answer is multiform, but decisive. 
When ministers have had slender 
furniture themselves, it: was imipossi- 
ble for them to impart much instruc- 
tion to others. ‘They were found 
unable to * teed the people with 





nently useful. They have had a weight 
and influence which no others could | 
acquire. They have diffused around 
them a degree of light, as well as 
warmth, which less accomplished men 
could never have imparted. And 
they have been able to give an im- 
pulse to the public mind, and to cor- 
rect prevailing abuses, to an extent 
which rendered them great public 
benefactors. Of what is here assert- 
ed, I shall offer only two examples ; 
I mean those which are furnished by | 
the attainments and services of the | 
venerable Presidents, Dickinson and 
Edwards. An eminent living writer, | 
in speaking of the great importance | 
of the union of picty and science in | 
the sacred profession, speaks of these 
distinguished ornaments of the Aimeri- | 
can church in the following language. | 
‘Among the very first men of their | 
time, in this country, for intellectual 
strength and furniture, they were 
sll more distinguished for piety 
than for learning. In their day en-| 
thusiasm appeared in the church to | 
which they belonged. Few other | 
men could gain an audience of the | 
deluded ; but these men obtained it, | 
because the reality and eminence of | 
their piety were questioned by none. 
They spake and wrote so as happily | 
to correct the spreading evil; and the | 
good which they effected, was great 
and lasting.”* Indeed, it may well 
be doubted whether any single writer 
in the western hemisphere, in any | 
period of its history, ever exerted an 
influence, especially on the religious 
mind, so extended, benign, and per-_ 
manent, as that of the illustrious | 
Edwards. 

Do any ask, in what manner his- 
lory represents the want of mature’ 
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‘and 


to have benetitted. 


estimate. 


knowledge and with understanding.” 
Those to whom they ministered soon 
discovered their ignorance ; felt that 
they were not fed; became tired of 
their preaching ; lost their respect 
for them; neglected their ministra- 
tions; and, perhaps, neglected all 
Christian ministrations, and became 
totally regardless of religion. Thus, 
instead of being a rich blessing, those 
who ought to have been teachers 
guides, became and 
finally an incumbrance and an in- 
jury, to those whom they were bound 
Nor does history 
represent the evils of the want of 
suitable furniture in ministers as hav- 
ing been confined to those to whom 
they ministered. This deficiency has 
proved, in innumerable instances, as 
injurious to themselves, as to others. 
They have become the dupes of de- 


uscless, 


signing men, who had more know- 


ledge, and wished to make them sub- 
servient to their sinister designs. Or 
they have been, before they were 
aware of it, entangled in the deplora- 
ble toils of childish superstition, or 
wild enthusiasm ; and thus becoming 
“blind leaders of the blind,” they 
have contracted more guilt, and done 
more injury to that hallowed cause 
which they professed to serve, than it 
was possible by human arithmetic to 
The truth is, a man who 
has but a smattering of indigested 
knowledge, however pious, as all ex- 
perience has evinced, must be not 


only an incompetent guide, but an 


unsafe one. Ina day of commotion 
and trial, he knows not what to do. 
He is ready to adopt every project 


which ignorance, vanity, or a spirit 


of imnovation may propose. The 
results of former experience and wis- 
dom are, of course, lost upon him, 
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for he knows them not. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that, in all his movements, 
he betrays total incompetence to the 
work which he undertakes: he draws 
down upon himself the deep regrets, 
if not the unmingled contempt of the 
wise and good around him; and the 
church, instead of blessing him, as 
her leader, guide, and benefactor, 
has reason rather to weep over his 
character and labors, however well 
intended, as really, taken in the ag- 
gregate, so much thrown into the 
scale of the adversary. 

Such, beyond all doubt, is the tes- 
timony of unvarnished history on the 
subject before us. It teaches, on the 
one hand, that unsanctified know- 
ledge has always been a curse to the 
church, leading to pride, ambition, 
unhallowed speculation, heresy, strife, 
and every evil work. And it teaches 
with no less distinctness, on the other 
hand, that ignorance never was or 
can be sanctified; that an ignorant 
or superficially informed ministry, 
never can be either a respectable or 
useful one ; that it must either sink 
down into miserable, inert, unin- 
structive insignificance, or betray 
into vanity, empty rant, enthusiasm, 
lay-preaching, and endless disorder. 
Nothing but the union of fervent 
piety and sound learning, can possi- 
bly secure to any Christian ministry, 
for any length of time together, the 
precious results of true respectability, 
and genuine evangelical usefulness. 

Seeing, Mr. Editor, that the voice 
of history is so unequivocal and loud 
on this subject, it has often filled me 
with the deepest astonishment that 
candidates for the ministry, who have 
any acquaintance with that history, 
should yet be so slow in learning its 
most solemn lessons. Such, how- 
ever, is the demented course of many. 
They are so infatuated as to pass 
hastily and slightly over all their aca- 
demical and collegiate studies ; and 
yet hope to have well disciplined and 
cultivated minds. They are so much 
in haste to get into the active field, 
that they will not take the time or 
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the pains to make themselves ac- 
quainted, even tolerably, with the 
original Janguage of Scripture ; and 
yet are so unreasonable as to expect 
to be sound, intelligent, and able ex. 
positors of the word of God. ‘They 
spurn at the labor of studying theolo- 
gy im a systematic manner, and of 
patiently comparing system with sys- 
tem ; and yet irrationally dream that 
they shall be able, by and by, to 
‘“‘ bring out of their treasure things 
new and old.” Surely, such youth 
set at defiance all reason and all 
experience. When our theological 
seminaries were first established, the 
friends of a well qualified ministry, 
were sanguine in their expectations 
that theological education would rap- 
idly rise to a high standard ; and that 
all who enjoyed the opportunity of 
mature study, would faithfully and 
cheerfully avail themselves of it. But, 
alas! how grievously, in very many 
instances, have such expectations 
been disappointed! How difficult is 
it, after all, to persuade, even a ma- 
jority of our theological students of 
the importance and necessity of am- 
ple furniture in those who bear the 
sacred oflice! They read, in every 
history of the Christian church which 
they open, the deplorable consequen- 
ces of ignorance and incompetence 
in the gospel ministry. ‘They can- 
not open their eyes on the ministers 
and churches of the present day, 
without seeing the most humiliating 
effects arising from the want of suita- 
ble furniture in those who have un- 
dertaken to be ‘ watchmen on the 
walls of Zion.” They cannot help 
seeing, if they look at all, that the 
minister who has but small know- 
ledge, with few exceptions, must con- 
tent himself with small usefulness. 
They ought to know that the state of 
society in our country, as it advances 
in refinement and intelligence, is, eve- 
ry year, calling for more ample furni- 
ture in candidates for the sacred of- 
fice. They ought to remember that 


Christian ministers of the present day 
are called upon more loudly than ever 
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before to serve the cause of Christ 
with their pens, as weil as in the pul- 
pit, in the lecture-room, and in the 
pastoral visit. And they ought to 
bear in mind, that they have oppor- 
tunities of instruction presented to 
them such as no former generation of 
candidates for the ministry ever en- 
joved. They are often and faithfully 
warned, too, of the danger of imma- 
ture study, and superficial knowledge ; 
and entreated to avail themselves of 
the means placed within their reach 
for preparing, in the most advan- 
tageous manner, to serve the church 
and their generation. But with re- 
spect to many—alas ! too many—all 
is in vain ! Only a lamentably small 
portion can be prevailed upon, with 
these considerations in view, to pur- 
sue the full course of study prescribed 
in our theological seminaries. And 
even some who do consent, and _pro- 
fess, nominally, to go through that 
course, engage in study, for the most 
part, with so little zeal, and suffer 

themselves to be diverted from the 
requisite application of mind to their 
studies, by so many distracting avo- 
cations ; that but a small portion of 
the nominal time of study, is really, 
and in good earnest, devoted to its 
professed object. 

I am not forgetful of the various 
pleas, by which those who act thus, 
in opposition to the clearest light of 
experience, attempt to justify “their 
blind and infatuated conduct. The 
urgent need of ministers; the solici- 
tations of friends; their desire to be 
in the field of labor; the inconven- 
ience of obtaining the means of sup- 
port in the usual course, are all urged 
with confidence and zeal. But such 
pleas are all illusory and vain. Those 
who offer them forget that it is no 
real blessing to the church to multi- 
ply ignorant and incompetent minis- 
ters, but rather a curse. That, of 


course, if the call for more laborers 
were a hundred-fold more loud and 
importunate than it is, it would be 
Worse than useless to the church as 
Well as ourselves, to go forth un- 
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furnished ‘‘ novices.” They forget 
that they have but one life to live : 
and that, if they allow themselves to 
launch forth unprepared, they may, 
and probably will, never be able to 
repair the mischief of this one pre- 
mature step. © when will those be- 
loved sons of the church who have 
‘a price put into their hands to get 
wisdom,” learn to value it correctly, 
and to improve it faithfully?) [ can 
only say, with respect to those who 
act otherwise, that, if they ever come 
to their se nses, they will be re ady, 
like Peter, to “go out and weep 
bitterly.” 

I am, my dear sir, with the best 
wishes for your success in endeavor- 
ing to spread and inculcate these 
sentiments, your friend and fellow 
laborer in the bonds of the gospel, 

Samuen Minver. 

Princeton, Aug. 27, 1831. 


ee 
For the Quarterly Register. 
ON THE SPIRIT OF 
GOD. 

Ir there be one truth of paramount 
importance, at the present day, it is 
that contained in the inspired decla- 
ration, Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts. In view of the difficulties in 
the way of the conversion of the 
world, whose heart would not fail 
within him, were the work depend- 
ing on the efficacy of human means ? 
Who would not give up the enter- 
prize in despair?) The hindrances 
to the conversion of a single soul, are 
immense. What must they be in 
the regeneration of a world? We 
are not to look, simply, at a mass of 
depravity, however dark and appal- 
ling. ‘There are systems of error 
and iniquity, each fortified and con- 
solidated by their appropriate de- 
fences. It is as if the spirits of dark- 
ness had had each assigned to them 
a specific, a particular work, in which, 
with horrid rivalry, they had exhaust- 
ed their mighty intellect of evil. 
What multitudes of men, in Chris- 
tian nations, are spending their days 
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in forming and maturing a character, 
at total variance with the 
low deep, 


which is 
requisitions of God’s law. 


and how dreadtul are those clouds of 


which rest on the minds of a 
majority of educated men in 
reference to moral and religious sub- 
jects. Tow few nations conduct any 
of their important measures on the 
principles of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. llow few. statesmen prefer 
the good of the whole human race to 
the glory and hap piness of their own 
country. Ifow few of our periodical 
publications are thorough/y Christian. 
They may Jaud Christianity, 72 gen- 
eral, to the skies, and yet come to a 


error, 


erent 


particular institution, like that of the | 


Sabbath, without which the religion 
itself cannot exist, and you will find 
them bitter opposers. 

But we need not despair. ‘Thanks 
be to God, it is not by might, nor by 
power, but by the Spirit of the Lord 
of Hfosts. ‘There is a mighty agency, 
which we do not sce with our eyes, 
at work in this world. We cannot 
discern the form thereof; we can see 
no image; but the same energy, 
which operates silently in the wand 
of matter, operates 
world of mind. Ile, who formed the 
mind, can change the mind. He 
can scatter the thick mists of preju- | 
dice, and reveal to the soul, the per- 
fect beauty of truth. He can induce 
men to abhor themselves, and repent | 


in dust and ashes, and as their eyes | 


open on a holy Saviour, to exclaim, 
Whom have we in heaven but thee, 
and there is none on earth that we 
desire in comparison to thee! 
can open the two-leaved gates, 
cut in sunder the bars of iron. 


and 


Ile 


is with kings on their thrones, and is | 


able to abase those who walk in pride. 
‘The systems of heathenism and idola- 
try, though grown up to heaven, he 
can consume with tae breath of his 
mouth, and destroy with the bright- 
ness of lus coming. “Through all the 


abominations im Chiristian countries 
lle 


the river of lite. 


can send the healiney waters of 
The erroneous max- 


HIEAVEN. 


as surcly in the | 


He | 
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ims in politics, the false theories jy 


morals, by his almighty intluence. 
can be made to give way to the pure 
and heavenly precepts of the ie 
|ot Christ 





Here cia let us place our confi- 
dence. ‘The mighty men, of past 
ages, here found firm support. Out 


of weakness they were made strong. 
They went from prayer to the den 
of lions; from the closet to the con- 
flict; from communion with God ty 
the embrace of the burning stake. 
In themselves all weakness, in Christ 
mightier than legions of enemies, visi- 
| ble and invisible. Here let us place 
| our confidence —always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, as knowing 
‘that our labor is not in vain, IN THE 
Lorn. 





= 
HEAVEN, 

Ir is a treasure that can neither fail 
‘nor be carried away by force or fraud; 
it is an inheritance uncorrupted and un- 
defiled, a crown that fadeth not away, a 
-never-failing stream of joy and delight ; 
\it is a marriage feast. and of all others 
,the most joyous and sumptuous ; one 
'that always satisfies, and never cloys 
‘the appetite; it is an eternal spring, 
}and an everlasting light, a day without 
} an evening ; it is a paradise, where the 
‘lilies are always white and full-blown, 
| the trees sweat out their balsams, and 
‘the tree of life in the midst thereof : ; it 
is a city where the houses are built of 
living pearls, the gates of precious 
stones, and the streets paved with the 
purest gold. There is neither violence 
within doors, nor without, nor any com- 
plaint in the streets of that blessed 
city; there no friend goes out, nor 
enemy comes in. There is the most 
delightful society of angels, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs ; among whom there 
are no reproaches, contentions, contro- 
versies, nor party spirit ; ; no ignorance, 
no blind self-love, no vain glory, no 
envy. There is perfect charity, where- 
by every one, together with his own 
| felic ity, enjoys that of his neighbors, 
and is hs appy in the one, as well as im 
the other; hence there is among them 
fa kind of retleetion and niultiplication 
lof happiness, like that of a spacivus hall 
adorned with gold and precious stones. 

LEIGHTON. 


|: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION 


OF 


POLAND. 


Po.anp, though erased from the list of nations, is not likely soon to be for- 


yotten. It will be remembered by geographers as long as any attention is 
paid to natural divisions. It will be remembered by the friends of liberty 


throughout the earth. It will not be forgotten by the partitioning powers. The 
sense of the deep injury, which was inflicted on the general opinions of man- 
kind on the 21st of October, 1796, will never be obliterated. To Poland many 
eyes in the Christian world will turn with mingled anxiety and hope, till she is 
free indeed, ~~ 
The following division of Poland, and the one which still remains, was made 
by the Congress of Vienna, on the 3d of May, Ial5. 
The Repusiic or Cracow, on the west, is under the protection of Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. ‘The peasants, formerly protected by the clergy, were not 
so poor or ignorant, as those in the rest of Poland, and additional benefits 
have been conferred on them by the present government. Cracow is the 
capital. 
The Great Ducny or Posen, on the northwest, is added to Prussia. 
The southern portion of the region on the Vistula, or the real Poland, forms 
the present kingdom of Gatuicra, or Austrian Poland. [t includes the high : 
country in the ancient monarchy. Although subject to Austria, it is in some | 
respects independent. 
The large provinces of Lirnuanta, and the Ukratne, were added to Russia. 
The country in the centre, or a part of the former Great and Little Poland, 
forms the Kingpom or Potanp, which is united to Russia. This is the country 
in which the revolution commenced. 
The following table embodies some of the principal facts in relation to these 
divisions. 





Name. Country. Population. Pop, to a sq. mile. 
Cracow, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 100,000 4,118 
Posen, Prussia, 1,800,000 
Gallicia, Austria, 3,873,125 | 
Lithuania, Russia, 3,385,600 3,509 
Ukraine, Russia, 2,958,490 2,614 
Kingdom of Poland, Russia, 3,941,900 1,544 


Total population of all these provinces, 15,659,115. 





I. CIVIL HISTORY. 


Poland, or Polska, signifies a plain; the early inhabitants, like many tribes, denomi- 
nated it from the nature of the country.” Low hills and head lands only can be dis- 








* An observer in a balloon, might pass at the height of twenty toises, (about 120 feet,) over almost the 
Whole of Poland, without fear of coming in contact with mountains and other obstructions. 
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covered throughout the vast region from the Baltic to the shores of the Euxine. Ty, 
mass of the Polish nation is descended from the ancient Leches, the same people as the 
Lygians of Tacitus, and the Licicavians of the middle ages. _ At an early period, however, 
the Western or Visigoths, were settled on the banks of the Vistula; and formed, perhaps, 
in many places, the dominant race. From the nature of the population many revolutions 
must have early taken place in the country. It seems to be evident that the Poles were 
not descended from the Sarmatians. 

In consequence of the dissensions of the nobles about the year 830, Piast, a poor artisan 
of Cracow, was elevated to the seat of power. His authority was controlled only by his 
own will, and the fear of his subject barons. He however exercised his authority for the 
vood of his people. The Poles were at this time, like all other barbarous nations ; the 
mass of the population were almost slaves to the voyvodes, or barons, whose sole business 
was war and hunting; the only laws were will and fear. Their taste was exercised only 
in the embellishment of their arms, and their judgment in the choice of their horses, ~ 

The royal power remained in the family of Piast, with some interruptions, from 
A. D. 830 to A. D. 1386. The most distinguished prince seems to have been Boleslas, 
Among his other exploits, was the capture of Kiow, the most opulent city in that part 
of Europe. Ina battle, which was fought by Boleslas on the Bug, the river was so 
stained with blood, that it has retained ever since the name of horrid, and Boleslas was 
called Chroby the terrible. Ue extended his conquests to the Elbe, on the banks of 
which he erected two iron columns, to mark the bounds of his victories. Casimir, the 
grandson of Boleslas, was compelled to abdicate his throne in consequence of the tyranni- 
cal conduct of his mother, who was associated with him in the government. A general 
scene of anarchy followed. The serfs, imitating the example of their masters, rose in a 
body, and retaliated the cruelties, which they had so long suffered. The whole system 
of servitude was at an end. Bibles, churches, monks, and masters, were involved in one 
indiscriminate sacrifice. The lex talionis was the code of the infuriated serfs. Casimir 
was at length recalled, and succeeded in re-establishing peace. One of his successors, 
Boleslas I1., was constantly engaged in wars, having been conqueror in forty battles. 
In 1147, a numerous army of Polish volunteers, under Henry, a brother of the king, 
followed the crusaders into the Holy Land. ' 

The following anecdote is given of Casimir II., who ascended the throne in 1178. 
“He was one day at play, and won all the money of a nobleman, who, incensed at his 
ill fortune, suddenly struck the prince a blow on the ear. He fled immediately from 
justice ; but being pursued and overtaken, was sentenced to lose his head. But the 
generous Casimir revoked the sentence, returned the nobleman his money, and declared 
that he alone was faulty, as he encouraged, by his practice, a pernicious custom that 
might terminate in the ruin of hundreds of his people.” He was the most amiable 
monarch that ever swayed the Polish sceptre. He has the enviable appellation of Casi- 
mir the just. Casimir II1., was called the Polish Justinian, as he made a complete code 
of the laws, appointed regular courts of justice, and by his regard for the happiness of the 
lower orders, obtained the appellation of king of the serfs. With all his good qualities, he 
seems to have been gay and licentious. 

Louis, the nephew of Casimir, dying without male heirs, the Poles called his daughter, 
Hedwiga, to the throne in 1384. She married Jagellon, Duke of Lithuania. Jagellon 
was baptized under the name of Wladislas ; and Poland and Lithuania were henceforward 
united under one crown. This duchy, Lithuania, was a great accession to the geo- 
graphical magnitude of Poland. It extended from Poland on the west, to the Dnieper on 
the east, and from Livonia on the north. 

Jagellon established the Polish law on a firmer basis in the diets of 1422 and 1423, and 
gave an additional sanction to the code, which Casimir had begun. He passed the fa- 
mous law that no person is to be imprisoned till convicted. 

The reign of Casimir 1V., the third of the Jagellon family, was one of considerable 
interest. In a war against the Teutonic knights, who were in possession of a considera- 
ble part of Prussia, the Poles overran all the Prussian territory, which continued to take 
part with the knights, Out of twenty-one thousand villages, seareely more than thirteen 
thousand survived the flames, and nearly two thousand churches were destroyed. 

In the year 1467, the foundation of the Polish diet or parliament was laid. Before that 
period, the senate consisted only of the bishops and great officers of the kingdom, who 
formed the king’s council, subject also to the interference of the nobility. The son and 
successor of Casimir, John Albert, in attempting to lessen the power of the nobility, only 
increased their claims, and rendered their supremacy over the serfs more intolerable. 
One great cause of the troubles and final overthrow of Poland, was the want of a third 
estate, sufficiently strengthened with wealth and arts to counteract the encroachments 
of the haughty nobles. The influence of the trading classes was checked by two causes. 
In the first place, every gentleman, who had a house and a few acres of land, could enjoy 
all the privileges of nobility ; hence none but the lower orders, or foreigners, would en- 
gage in mercantile pursuits ; and secondly, the towns were composed chiefly of German 
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trangers, Jews, and even Armenians, who had been almost considered out of the pale 
of the law. 

In 1572, died Sigismund, the last of the house of Jagellon. Under the dynasty of this 
family, Which lasted 186 years, Poland attained its perfect growth and dimensions, and its 
constitution had arrived at equal maturity. There being no third order which the kings 
could raise up against the nobles, which would have rendered the monarchy limited, but 
have shielded it from total subjection to the aristocracy, there was no alternative but to 
make the government a perfect despotism, as in Russia, to preserve the regal authority. 
The kings, who succeeded Sigismund, successively, were Stephen Batory, Sigismund HL., 
Wladislas VII., Casimir I1]., and Michael. 

On the 19th of May, 1674, John Sobieski was elected king of Poland. He studied the 
ertof war in France, and became a very renowned general. On one occasion, with 
15,000 troops, he encountered the Turks and Tartars in Gallicia, 600,000 in number, and 
Jeft 10,000 of his enemies dead on the field. In May, 1683, the Turks, with 300,000 men, 
appeared before the gates of Vienna, and closely invested that proud metropolis. In this 
emergency Sobieski was entreated to hasten in person to Vienna. He soon appeared 
with his little army, and 28 pieces of canon, to oppose 300 pieces of the enemy. But 
Sobieski was a host. The immense Turkish army was broken, and Vienna was saved, 
Poland thus saved a serpent from death which afterwards turned and stung her for her 
kindness. After this, the Turks gained no ground in Europe. Poland also became the 
theatre of discord and faction. ‘ In war, Sobieski was a lion, but in peace he was the 
plaything of others.” He was ruled by his wife, an intriguing woman, and by the 
Jesuits. Sobieski died on the 17th of June, 1696. Glorious as his reign had been in 
many particulars, it has had a very pernicious effect on Poland. 

Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, a young and ambitious monarch, after a severe 
contest, was chosen king of Poland. This forced election was the first of a series of dis- 
graceful events, which laid the yoke on the necks of the Poles. Since this period, 
Poland has received her kings under the compulsion of foreign arms. Augustus, in at- 
tempting to get possession of Livonia, a province of Sweden, was obliged to call in the aid 
of Peter the Great. Before they entered on their work, Peter and Augustus indulged in 
a debauchery, which was a fit preparative for such iniquities as they were about to per- 
petrate. For fifteen days, both were in a continued state of intoxication. 

The designs of Peter and Augustus were opposed by Charles of Sweden, with great 
vigor. Charles, at length, reached Warsaw, which capitulated, on the first summons, on 
the 5th of May, 1702. Young Stanislas Leszezynski, son of the Palatine of Posnania, was 
elevated to the throne in place of Augustus. He had considerable talent and education. 
In the mean time, Peter the Great was not idle. Charles and Peter met at Pultowa., 
Charles was defeated and compelled to seek an asylum in Turkey. Stanislas was de- 
throned, and in attempting to visit Charles, was apprehended by the Turks. In 1718, 
Charles died, and Poland enjoyed a few years of tranquillity, if tranquillity it could be 
called, under the weak and miserable Augustus, who was little more than a viceroy of 
Peter. After the death of Augustus, Stanislas attempted to gain possession of the throne. 
But Russia and Austria were not to be easily foiled. Stanislas was stripped of his 
ephemeral honors, and took refuge in Dantzig. The city defended itself with great 
obstinacy. One part of the entrenchments is still called the “ Russian cemetery.” 
Treachery at Jength led to its surrender. Stanislas escaped, and retired to his hereditary 
estates. Augustus III., son of Augustus II., was placed on the throne. His reign lasted 
thirty years. The generality of the Poles passed this time like their king, in idle volup- 
tuousness. He died on the 5th of October, 1763. Several rival candidates now appeared 
for the vacant throne. Catharine, misnamed the wife of Peter, then swayed the Russian 
sceptre. Through her influence, Poniatowski, her former paramour, was elected king by 
a hireling diet. He assumed the name of Stanislas Augustus. No prince ever ascended 
the throne under more unfortunate circumstances. Catharine soon withdrew her support. 
More than 20,000 Russian troops were scattered over the kingdom, and 40,000 were on 
the frontiers. Poland was now completely in the power of Russia. The principal patriots 
were transferred to the great northern dungeon, Siberia. The spirit of Polish indepen- 
dence was not entirely annihilated. The venerable bishops of Kamicniec, and Cracow, 
the Pulawski family, and the Radziwills, were on the alert. In a very short time they 
mustered 8,000 men, sent deputies to Turkey, Saxony, and Tartary, and openly invited 
all to join them. The rashness of Joseph Pulawski. occasioned a failure of their plans, 
The town of Bar, where they were assembled, was taken by assault, and 1,200 prisoners 
were carried in chains to Russia. Pulawski retired to the mountains of Moldavia. 


The confederates, however, again rallied, and in the winter of 1770 and 1771, occupied 


many advantageous posts. An attempt, which was made by them to seize the person ot 
Stanislas, and which failed, brought much discredit upon the cause. The odium which 
was studiously attached to this attempt, indeed creatly injured the cause of the patriots. 
They were denounced as rebels, assassins, and brigands. Every thing conspired to ren- 
der the approaching year, 1772, the last of Polish independence. Russia, Prussia, and 
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Austria, commenced their work in earnest. The Prussians advanced into Great Poland. 
and being joined by the Russians, compelled the confederates to surrender the castle of 
Cracow. From Austria 10,000 men entered Poland, under the command of Esterhazy. 
All the posts were deserted, and the chiefs dispersed into foreign countries. : 

It is made a matter of dispute, which of the three nations started the iniquitous plot of 
partition. The fact, no doubt was, that in this, as in all other unjust coalitions, they did 
not, in the first instance, act on a preconcerted plan; but each individual power cher- 
ished secretly its design, and were naturally drawn together by the similarity of reckless 
atrocity in their plans. Catharine had long been the real mistress of Poland. Frederick 
began to throw out hints of claims on certain Polish districts. The young Poles were 
enrolled in his armies by force, and the Polish girls were carried away to some of the de- 
populated districts of Prussia, Austria, with great diligence, made researches into old 
records to establish her claims to the district of Zips, and engineers were employed to 
mark out the frontier. The first communications between the three powers, occurred in 
December, 1770, and in January, 1771. Ina conference at Petersburg, the fate of Poland 
was decided. Russia had by the arrangement the palatinates of Polock, Witebsk, and 
Mscislaw, about 3,000 square leagues; Austria had Callicia, a portion of Podolia, and 
Little Poland ; in all about 2,500 square leagues ; I’rederick was contented with 900 square 
leagues, a part of Polish Prussia and of Great Poland. The rest of the kingdom was 
ensured to Stanislas.* The three royal plunderers attempted to give some color of 
right to their proceedings by public manifestoes. Catharine set in her claims, by endeay- 
oring to prove, from old authors, that it was not till 1688, that the Polish limits were 
extended beyond the mouth of the Dwina. The Austrian pretensions were argued with 
still more profound sophistry. Frederick was a philosopher, and he argued his cause 
on the general principles of civil law. 

A corrupt Polish diet was made to sanction the act of the sovereigns. 


“Sarmatia fell unwept.” 


France was silent. A few patriots in England lifted their voice against it, but the nation 
was occupied with the American war. No general note of remonstrance was heard. 
These proceedings aroused many minds in Poland. An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to emancipate the serfs. The dict increased the army to 100,000 men, and demanded 
that the Russian troops should immediately evacuate the kingdom. In March, 1790, the 
diet were so weak as to form a treaty of alliance with Prussia, which involved them in 
new troubles with Russia. A constifution was soon after formed, which drew forth the 
admiration of Europe. ‘ Humanity,” exclaimed Edmund Burke, * must rejoice and 
glory when it considers the change in Poland.” 

The French revolution which now burst out, had great influence on the fate of 
Poland ; dangers drew the monarchs of Europe more closely together. Catharine was 
still engaged in her diabolical work. On the 18th of May, 1792, 100,000 Russian troops re- 
ceived orders to enter Poland. The Polish army, in three divisions, was led by Poniatowski, 
a nephew of the king, by Wiethorski, and the celebrated Kosciusko. Headed by this last 
named general, the Poles withstood an enemy three times their number, and made an 
honorable retreat, after much slaughter. Early in 1793, the Prussian troops entered 
Poland, and Frederick William declared his intention to incorporate several districts of 
Great Poland, and the towns of Thorn and Dantzig, with the Prussian States. This in- 
tention was executed. Catharine advanced her frontier into the middle of Lithuania, and 
Volhynia. The Russian ambassador was absolute master at Warsaw, and Russian troops 
were the garrison. The principal Polish patriots retired to Dresden and Leipzig. 

The Poles, however, could not long remain in bondage. On the 24th of Mareh, 1794, 
Kosctusko was proclaimed Generalissimo at Cracow ; a deed of insurrection was drawn 
up, by which this great man was appointed dictator. His power was absolute, both in 
military and civil affairs. On the 4th of April he left Cracow, at the head of about 4,000 
men, most of whom were armed with scythes. In about six or seven miles, they met 
the Russians. The Poles were victorious ; 3,000 Russians were killed or taken prisoners. 
On the 17th the arsenal and powder magazine in Warsaw were seized, and arms were 
distributed to the populace. A very bloody battle took place in the streets, which lasted 
two days. The patriots were victorious; 2,200 of the enemy were killed, and nearly 
2,000 were taken prisoners. Igelstrom, the Russian ambassador, escaped with great dit- 
ficulty to the Prussian camp. On the 15th of May, Cracow fell into the hands of the 
Prussians. On the 80th, the Emperor of Austria announced his intention to enter Poland. 
The insurrection soon extended to the Polish provinces, which had been annexed to 
Prussia. The 10th of October was the decisive dav. Kosciusko, at the head of his prin- 
cipal officers, made a grand charge into the midst of the enemy. He fell, covered with 
wounds, and exclaiming, “Finis PoLoniagr;’t all his companions were killed, or 





* The pledge was worth about as much, as the pledges which the United States are in the habit of giving 
to the Indian emigrants, who remove over the Mississippi. 
~ . > r . . 
f See a short memoir of Kosciusko, in the sequel. 
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taken prisoners. The news of his fall went like lightning to Warsaw. Every one re- 
ceived it as the announcement of the country’s fall. Men and women were seen in the 
streets, wringing their hands, beating their heads against the walls, and exclaiming in 
tones of despair, ‘* Kosciusko is no more ; the country is lost!” The Poles immediately 
fortified Praga, one of the suburbs, separated trom Warsaw by the Vistula. The 
Russian General, the barb: rian Suwarow, attacked the Poles on the 26th of October, and 
drove them into their intrenchments. The batteries of Praga mounted more than 100 
cannon, and the garrison was composed of the flower of the Polish army. On the 4th of 
November, Suwarow ordered an assault. Alter a severe struggle, Praga was carried, 
#000 Poles perished, sword in hand. The bridge was burnt, and the retreat of the inhab- 
jtants cut off Above 12,000 old men, women, and children, were murdered in cold 
blood: dead bodies floated down the Vistula to Prussia; in a few hours the whole of 
Praga, inhabitants and buildings, were a heap of ashes. Stanislas Augustus was thus left 
without a kingdom. A third partition was made of Poland. 

The death of Catharine, on the 9th of November, 1796, delivered the Poles from one 
of their tyrants. Her successor, Paul, commenced a new era in Russian history—that 
of clemency. He set at liberty all the Poles, whom Catharine had immured in prison, 
and allowed those who had been sent to Siberia, amounting to nearly 12,000, to return 
to their homes. Prussia also liberated her prisoners. Austria, however, did not strike off 
a single link from the Polish chains. The Poles entered the service of the French, with 
greatenthusiasm. Dombrowski, with 8,000 men, in 1798, marched into Rome. In 1806, 
Bonaparte made the most pressing invitations to Kosciusko, who then resided near Paris, 
to enter the Polish service, and to issue addresses to his countrymen, calling on them to 
embrace the present opportunity to recover their liberty. But Kosciusko conjectured 
that the military despot would be equally treacherous as hereditary tyrants. In conse- 
quence of his refusal to join Napoleon, most of his countrymen remained inactive. 

In the following years, Poland was subjected to many varieties of distress, overrun as 
she constantly was, by the troops of France, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, and tantalized 
with the ample promises of Bon: parte. 7,000 Poles marched with him into Russia, in 
is12. They distinguished themselves at Smolensko, Borodino, and at the passage of the 
Beresina. Poniatowski, with 13,000 men, was at the batile of Leipzig, on the 19th of 
October, 1813. After the battle, in attempting to cross the river, he was drowned, 

On the 3d of May, 1815, the Congress of Vienna decided the fate of Poland. The 
arrangements, which were then made, we have given on the first page of this artic le. 
On the 20th of June, Alexander was proclaime 1d king of Poland, at Warsaw. Religious 
toleration was granted. The government consisted of three states, the king, and an upper 
and lower house. The diet was to meet every second year at Warsaw. All motions to 
be decided by a majority of votes. The king’s consent was made necessary to every bill, 
Constantine, a brother of Alexander, was appointed commander in chief of the Poles. 
From the time of the first re-establishment of the kingdom, till 1820, the affairs of Paland 
went on apparently in conformity with the constitution, but perpetual breaches were 
made on that formal grant of liberty. Constantine soon gave the most unrestrained 
license to his capricious and violent disposition. Taxes were levied without consulting 
the diet. Some of the publishers of Warsaw, having incurred his displeasure, he sent 
soldiers in the middle of the night to destroy the printing presses. Shaving the heads of 
females, who displeased him, was a common occurrence. Alexander appointed, in 1820, 
a military commission, which tried and condemned civilians without any of the pre- 
scribed formalities. A certain individual, by Constantine’s order, was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and a weekly FLOGGING. 

In consequence of these and many similar acts of oppression, the spirit of the Poles was 
at length aroused. The feelings of the people appeared in the following manner :—The 
police of the Grand Duke planned an association for the purpose of involving the most 
respectable families in Poland ; and for that purpose, inveigled a number of ardent youths, 

just after the revolution in Paris, to attend meetings, and to avow patriotic opinions. 
The prime conspirator used a plan of organization for the association, which had been dis- 
covered during the early proceedings against the patriots; a copy of this scheme falling 
into the hands of some of the members of the actual associations, excited a suspicion that 
they had been betrayed ; and the recollection of former horrors, decided them to take 
instant measures for liberating themselves from their hated thraldom. Constantine had 
established a school for the education of inferior officers, with a view of destroying the 
national character of the army. The numbers at the establishment, at this time, were 
180, of whom not more than six or eight were parties to the association. These, how- 
ever, went early in the evening of the day already mentioned, to their barrack, addressed 
their ’ comrades, explained their views, and without a single dissentient, not excepting one 
who was sick in bed, they armed themselves, and commenced operations. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening, the young soldiers proceeded to the bridge of Sobieski, 
where the main body posted themselv es, while a dozen of the most determined pressed 
into the palace of Constantine. The Russian General Gendre, a man infamous for his 
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crimes, was killed in the act of resisting. When on the point of reaching the chamber 
of the Duke, a servant, by closing a secret door, enabled his master to escape undressed 
through the window. 

He fled to his guards, who instantly turned out. Disappointed in their prey, the de- 
voted band rejoined their companions at the bridge. In returning from the palace (in 
the outskirts of Warsaw) to the city, they were obliged to pass close to the barracks 
Here they received the fire of the soldiers, but they returned it so briskly that they 
killed 300 before they retreated. On reaching the city, they instantly liberated every 
state prisoner. They were soon joined by the school of the engineers, and the studenfs 
of the University. The arsenal was forced, and in one hour and a half from the firs 
movement, so electrical was the cry of liberty, that 40,000 men were in arms. By ]] 
o’clock all the Polish troops in Warsaw espoused the popular cause. On learning this. 
Constantine fell back, forcing two regiments of Polish guards with him. With the hope 
of accommodation, the patriots allowed him to retire, under a convention, when they 
might have captured his entire army. A thousand demonstrations of joy were given it 
this unexpected liberation ; but no excesses were committed. Chlopicki, a man of stern 
character, declared himself dictator—a declaration that was universally satisfactory. 
though he proved unequal to his arduous trust. A deputation was sent to Petersburg to 
propose a negotiation. They returned unsuccessful, as the basis of negotiation insisted 
on by the Emperor, was unconditional submission. Chlopicki retired from office. With 
the approval of all classes, SkRZYNECKI, the present generalissimo, assumed the com- 
mand. 





II. GEOGRAPHY AND RESOURCES OF POLAND. 


Vo.uynia. This province is a part of the Polish Ukraine, and is the adopted country 
of the Lubomiriski and Czartoriski, two illustrious Polish families. The Polish nobles are 
supposed to amount to 60,000 individuals. The number of inhabitants is 1,496,300, or 
about 1,072 to a square mile. The country is Jevel and the climate mild. Most of the 
towns are ill built. The largest is peopled by 10,000 individuals, most of whom are 
Jews. The peasants are, generally, poor and wretched, covered with rags, and inhabit- 
ing dirty cottages. The Dnieper is the principal river. 

Popo.ra. This is also a portion of the Polish Ukraine. The principal rivers are 
the feeders of the Bug and Dniester. The inhabitants amount to 1,462,190, or 1,542 toa 
square mile. This is a very fruitful province. So much corn is raised above what is 
consumed by the inhabitants, that it is often difficult to find a market for the redundant 
produce. The land is indented by the vallies through which the rivers flow, and varied 
by waterfalls, caverns, and romantic landscapes. The population is divided in about the 
following proportions; Jews, 136,000, Christians of the Latin church, 197,000, of the 
4ireek church, 838,000, other sects the remainder. 

LirHvuania. This is the former name of an extensive tract of country, lying be- 
tween Poland and Prussia, and governed by Grand Dukes. It was annexed to Poland 
in the fourteenth century, but it was not till 1561, that the respective countries were 
united into one state, or an elective monarchy ; and that the right of election was vested 
in the two nations. The sovereign obtained the double title of king of Poland, and Great 
Duke of Lithuania. Lithuania, however, has always retained, in some measure, its dis- 
tinct character. The nobles only adopted the manners of the Poles, and spoke their 
dialect. The great majority of the people never changed their customs ; they speak the 
Rousniac language, and adhere to the tenets of the Greek church.* 

Lithuania was formerly divided into Lithuania Proper, and Samogitia. This last 
named region bore the title of county. It lies to the south of Courland, and to the north of 
Prussia Proper, having a part of the western boundary along the Baltic, but without any 
harbor of consequence. The whole territory is not large, but it is well wooded ; the 
land consists of a rich clay, and yields immense harvests of flax and lint. Both Lithuania 
Proper and Samogitia are divided into the six Russian governments—Wilna, Grodno, 
Bialystock, Witepsk, Mohilew, and Minsk. The industry of the inhabitants of these 
countries does not correspond to the liberality which the Author of nature has bestowed 
upon them. The best lands are uncultivated, the finest hay is suffered to decay on the 
meadows, and from the negligence of the rural authorities, whole forests are sometimes 
destroyed by fire. In consequence of the great number of Jews, the interest of money 
is seldom less than ten per cent, although every article of consumption may be obtained 
at a very moderate price. The Jews monopolize all the commerce. Wilna, the capital 





* The reason why the inhabitants of Lithuania refused to march under the ensigns of Bonaparte into 
Russia, in 1812, seems not to have been from any partiality to the Russians, as Malte Brun thinks, but be- 
cause Kosciusko declined the enterprise. 
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»{ Lithuania, covers a great extent of ground. The population exceeds 40,000, of whom 
5.000 are Jews. A mosque, a synagogue, one Lutheran, three Russian, one Calvinistic, 
and thirty-two Catholic churches, are the cifferent places of worship, and consequently 
three holy -days are observed every week. All the sects live in peace with each other, 
being more intent about trading, than spiritual concerns. Grodno, on the Niemen, was 
peopled in 1790, by more than 4,000 individuals, of whom nearly a fourth were Jews; 
hut its palaces are now deserted, its silk, velvet, and cloth manufactories are ruined. 
The last Polish diet was held at Grodno, and Russian soldiers compelled the deputies to 
put their names to the treaty, by which the division of their country was sanctioned, 

The .Viemen, or the largest river in the country, is navigable, and its course is tranquil ; 
hut it discharges itself into a Prussian bay; thus commerce is shackled, and the articles 
exported from the province are subject to oppressive duties, 

+ The Lithuanians,” says a physician, who visited the country, “resemble the Poles 
ind Russians, although they are even less advanced in civilization than the inhabitants of 
these nations. Struggling against poverty, oppressed by slavery, their appearance indi- 
cates their degraded condition. The country is humid and marshy, but intermittent 
fevers are of rare occurrence. Plica is not so common as in the rest of Poland, and it 
appears that nine persons out of ten, among the lower orders, are never afflicted with 
this loathsome disease.” * 

Gauuic1A. The Austrian possessions in Poland are officially designated Galitzia 
and Ladomiria. The last term is used only in public documents. The southern part of 
Gallicia is mountainous, but the greatest elevations are lower than those in Hungary ; 
none reach to the height of 6,000 feet, and few are equal to 4,000 feet. Gallicia is ex- 
posed, from its position, to a northeast wind that arrives from the central ridge of Russia, 
and is often accompanied with excessive cold. The soil is very humid, and the quantity 
of rain that falls during the year, is much greater than in any of the neighboring coun- 
tries. The Gallicians and the Poles eat the same coarse and unwholesome food; both 
are greatly injured by the use of ardent spirits, and the want of good physicians is severely 
felt in both countries. At Wieliczka are the celebrated salt mines. The town is not 
only completely undermined, but the works extend on the one side to the distance of 
6,000 feet, from east to west, and on the other 2,000, from north to south. The depth 
beneath the lowest part cf the valley is about 800 feet. A few years since, about 700 
workmen were employed. Salt is found in large and shapeless masses in the two first 
stories, and the workmen may cut blocks of three, four, and five hundred cubic feet. 

Lemberg, or Leopol, as the Poles call it, was formerly the capital of Red Russia, and 
itis, at present, the capital of Gallicia. The place is large, the streets are spacious, 
cleanly, and well paved. The public buildings, and many private houses add much to 
the imposing appearance of the city. The population is 50,000. 

Granp Ducuy oF Posen. This forms, physically, a part of Poland; the same 
plains, the same kind of sand intermixed with clay, and black loam, the same fertility in 
corn, and the same sort of forests may be observed in the two countries. The peasants 
are said to be slothful, ignorant and superstitious; drunkenness is a common vice among 
them. All the efforts of the Prussian administration to reform their condition have been, 
ina great degree, unavailing. It is difficult to improve a race, degraded by ages of ser- 
vile habits, particularly if superstition occupies the place of morality and religion. The 
Catholic clergy are now improved ; but in 1781, they burned witches and prohibited the 
reformed religion, and all of them sold indulgences. Many of them are still opposed to 

the enlightened system of the Prussian government, for it tends to diminish their reve- 
nue and power. The nobles are very much opposed to a union with the Germans. It 
is said, however, that a change has been gradually taking place. Of the population, one 
hundred and sixty thousand are Germans, and more than 24,000, of the reformed religion. 
This change has been effected by the successive migrations of industrious manufacturers 
from Silesia, and the agricultural colonies of Swabia. 

The Wartha is the principal river in Posen. Poznan, or Posen, the ancient capital of 
(reat Poland, is situated between two hills, on the banks of the Wartha, and the Prosna. 
The population amounts to 23,000. The town is enlivened by three annual fairs. Gnesne, 
a very ancient Polish city, was the metropolis of a diocese, in the year 1,000. It is now 
peopled by about 4,400 souls, and has some trade in cloth. 

RepuBiic or Cracow. The country, which makes up this republic, is equal to 
ninety-four square leagues, and the population amounts to 100,000. The peasants, for- 
merly protected by the clergy, were not so poor and ignorant as those in the rest of Po- 
land, and additional benefits have been conferred on them by the present government. 
Agriculture and gardening are much more faithfully attended to, and the general appear- 
ance of the country shows it to be in an improving state. Cracow, once the metropolis 
of Poland, was the place where the ancient kings were crowned and interred. The 





* Plica is endemical in Poland, and in some of the neighboring provinces. As the peccant matter ex- 
pands, it passes into the hair, and binds it so closely together that it cannot be separated. 
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cathedral is remarkable for its numerous mausoleums. The population of the town amounts 
to 26,000 souls; its commerce and manufactories have long been in a state of decay 
‘The university, formerly called the school of the kingdom, though open at present 
every Pole, is not attended by many students. 

KinGpom or Pouanp. This kingdom is the centre of the country, and a part of the 
former Great and Little Poland. It is situated on the Vistula. It was divided by th: 
Russians, a few years since, into eight waiwodats, or palatinates. Cracow is a difier- 
ent territory from the republic just named. 


Square Leagues. Pop. in 1819, Square Leagues, Pop. in 12149, 
Cracow. 587 415,000 Plock, (Plotsk,) 805 364,000 
Sendomir, 784 132,000 Masovia, S90 481,000 
Kalisch, sO2 512,000 Podlachia, 633 256,000 
Lublin, RSI 190,000 Augustowo, eof 335.000 


The river Bug, which is sometimes confounded with the Bog, rises in the lofty hills. 
near Lemberg, in Gallicia. It joins the Varew, which flows trom the plains of Lithu- 
ania. The Vistula descends from the mountains of Silesia, is enlarged by the Narew, 
the Pilica, and most of the other rivers of Poland. All the Polish rivers, except the 
Niemen, overflow their banks, and leave a rich deposit, by which the inundated lands 
are fertilized. 

The climate of Upper Poland is cold, as it is surrounded on the east and north by the 
central ridge of Russia, and on the south by the Carpathian mountains, which are exposed 
to an almost perpetual winter. The climate of the low country is also cold, though the 
north wind is mild and rather humid. The west wind is the harbinger of dense and un- 
wholesome mists. The Polish winter is not milder than that of central Sweden, although 
the difference in latitude is equal to ten degrees. There are valuable mines of silver, 
lead, iron, and calamine in Poland. The soil in the kingdom of Poland is not, in general, 
so rich as that in Lithuania, and the Ukraine. The lands of the nobles are too extensive 
to be well cultivated. The Jews, the wealthiest men in the country, are by law pre- 
vented from purchasing heritable property. For that reason the price of land is very 
low, but the land owners cannot obtain the necessary funds for improving their estates, 
without paying an exorbitant interest. 

The Poles are a strong, active, well made people; their physiognomy is frank and pre- 
possessing ; light and chesnut hair is very common. Mustachios are worn by men of 
every rank ; to shave the head is as general a practice ; and a small tuft of hair, which 
is left on the crown, gives the people an Asiatic appearance. The fair sex are celebrated 
in the north for their beauty. They are better educated, more animated and agreeable 
in their manners than the women of Russia. The fact that the Poles are exposed to a 
greater number of discases than their neighbors, is attributed to the quality of the air, 
which is rendered unwholesome by large and numerous marshes, to the want of good 
water, and the uncleanly habits of a great majority of the people. Some malignant dis- 
eases are not unfrequent in Poland, though unknown in Russia. The small pox, owing 
to improper treatment, bad dict, and the habitual negligence of the people, is the most 
fatal of any. It is calculated that the mortality is in the proportion of six or seven to ten. 
Such as survive, are often frightfully disfigured. Syphilis is very common. Men 
wanting the nose may be seen in every Polish village. The Plica, a very troublesome, 
though not fatal disease, is nearly confined to Poland. 

Warsaw, or as it is styled by the Poles, Warszawa, contains 120,000 inhabitants, and 
more than 9,000 houses. The population is rapidly increasing, but although the town 
has been much embellished, many ancient buildings, narrow streets, and houses covered 
with straw, are suffered to remain. Warsaw is a place of great antiquity, though it was 
not of much note till the union of Poland, and Lithuania. The diet was not transferred 
to it till 1566. The most remarkable suburbs are Nowy Swiat, or New Town, and Alex- 
andria, on one side of the Vistula, and Krakow and Praga, on the other side. The old 
city consists of a long and narrow street. The streets in the suburbs are spacious and 
clean. Praga, in 1782, contained 6,690 souls ; after the visit of Suwarow, in 1795, it was 
reduced to 3,100, Warsaw was stripped of its finest ornaments, during the sad vicissl- 
tudes, which it has experienced, The library of Zaluski, containing 200,000 volumes, 
was sent to Petersburg. 

Great improvements have been made in Warsaw, since the peace. Many of the streets 
are well lighted, and macadamized. Churches and publie buildings have been erected ; 
also a monument to Copernicus. 

The different classes of the population of the kingdom of Poland, in 1829, were as 
follows. The total varies somewhat, from our previous estimates. The number of Jews 
is undoubtedly too small. 


Real Poles, 3.000.000 Jews, 400,000 
Rousniaes, 100.000 ———— 
Lithuanians, 200,000 Total, 4,000,000 


Germans, 300.000 
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The total population of the kingdom, in 1829, exclusive of the army, (which was then 
about 30,000,) amounted to 4,088,290. Since 1815, the population has increased, on an 
werage, 100,000 a year. The inhabitants were classed according to their occupations, 
in the following manner. 


(vriculturalists, landholders, 871,258 Landed proprietors, 4.205 
jheir families, servants, &c. 2,221,188 Copy holders, 1.886 
Vanufacturers, 140.377 Free holders, in towns, 11,654 
Their families and dependents, 398,135 Persons employed under government, 8,414 
Tradesmen, 44,888) Number supported in 592 hospitals, 5.376 
Their families, 131,331) Prisoners in 76 prisons, 7,926 


The number of princes was 12; of counts, 74; of barons, 20. The number of nobles 
to the peasants was as I to 13. In the duchy of Warsaw, the peasants have been in a 
degree, emancipated. Each family has a cabin, and 13 acres of land to cultivate, and are 
obliged to labor three days in a week for the landholders. Others have adopted a system 
of free, hired labor. 

The following were the receipts into the treasury in 1827. A Polish florin is about 
siv pence sterling. 


Florine. Florins. 
Direct taxes, 17,646,652 Mines, mint, Ke. 2,837,600 
Indirect taxes, 10,685,650 aukieniahanann 
Income from lands, &c. = 7,148,265 Total, 72,088,090 
Tolls, roads, &e. 3.769 945 


The expenditures amounted to 69,016,030 florins. 
The balance of trade with other countries was as follows. 


Florins. Florins. 
Imports from Russia, 11,000,000 Imports from Austria, 8 500,000 
Exports to “ 14,500,000 Exports to “ 92,000 
Imports from Prussia, 20,500,000 Imports from Rep. of Cracow, 748,000 
Exports to ee 15,500,000 Exports to “ 2,880,000 





Ill, LITERATURE OF POLAND. 


The Polish language is sprung from the Russian, the Bohemian, the Wend and Sla- 
vonie dialects of Illyria; but it resembles the Bohemian, perhaps, more than any other, 
and both are distinguished by harsh sounds and crowded consonants. It has, however, 
considerable harmony. An imaginative writer has compared the conversation of Polish 
ladies to the warbling of birds. The difficulty of the pronunciation cannot be easily over- 
come by foreigners. The sonorous majesty of the Russian is more adapted for music, but 
the Polish is rich in grammatical forms, figures and inversions, and well fitted for every 
sort of style. Jt has, in later times, become the language of poets, historians, and orators. 
Bowring has translated into English, and published some interesting selections from the 
Polish poets. Between the years 1110 and 1135, the monkish historian Gallus flourished. 
He wrote in Latin verse. In the latter part of the 12th century, Vincent Kadlubeck 
wrote a history, in which he attempts to penetrate the mysteries of the Polish origin. 
The circumstance which contributed most to the promotion of learning in Poland, was 
the foundation of the University of Cracow, by Casimir the Great, in 1347. It was regu- 
lated in imitation of that of Paris; and such eminence had its professors attained, in a 
short time, that Pope Urban V. estimated it, in 1364, to be equal to any of the univer- 
sities of Europe. The first printing press was erected at Cracow in 1474. The language 
began to be cultivated and even written elegantly. Schools were generally established, 
to which the sons of citizens, and of the serfs, had the same access as the nobles. Kro- 
mer, the historian, called the Livy of Poland, and Janicki, both sons of peasants, were 
among the numerous authors who then flourished. Gregory Sanok, the Polish Bacon, 
was born about the year 1400. He was a professor in Cracow, amd introduced a spirit of 
liberal and independent inquiry, almost unparalleled in that age. He hated the scholastic 
dialeet, ridiculed astrology, and introduced a simple mode of reasoning. He was also a 
great admirer, and patron of elegant learning, and was the first who introduced the works 
of Virgil into notice, in Poland. Copernicus, the father of the modern astronomy, was 
born at Thorn, in 1473, where his father, a citizen of Cracow, had settled, after the 
accession of Polish Prussia to Poland. Adam Zaluzianski, the Polish Linnweus, published 
a work, about the same time, which he entitled, MWJethodus Herbaria. There were, 
perhaps, at this time, more printing presses in Poland, than there have ever been since, 
or than there were in any other country of Europe at the time. There were eighty- 
three towns where they printed books; and in Cracow alone there were fifty presses. 
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The chief circumstance, which supported sc many, was the liberty of the press; which 
allowed the publication of the writings of the contending sects, which were not permitted 
to be printed elsewhere. The Catholies printed their books at Cracow, Posen, Lublin. 
&e.; the Lutherans at Dombrowa, Paniowica, &c.; the Arians at Rakow, Zaslaw, &¢. - 
and the Greek sectarians at Wilna and Oslow. In the latter part of the 16th century. 
Stephen Batory, King of Poland, founded a university at Wilna, and very inconsiderate] y 
intrusted the care of it to the Jesuits. The curious reckon 711 Polish authors, in the 
reign of Sigismund II. 

The Polish language becaine more generally diffused in Lithuania, Gallicia, Volhynia. 
&c. where formerly the Russian was the prevalent dialect. In the stormy reign of John 
Casimir, learning sadly languished. The incursions of the Swedes, Cossacks, and Tar- 
tars, swept away the libraries, and broke up all literary society. The reign of Augustus 
IIIf. was more propitious. The Bishop Zaluski, and the Abbe Konarski visited France, 
and carried back with them to Poland an ardent enthusiasm for studious pursuits, and a 
desire to elevate their national literature from its debasement. Zaluski traversed almost 
all the countries of the continent, in quest of books, and manuscripts, devoting the whole 
of his revenues and property to this noble purpose. After forming a collection of more 
than 200,000 volumes, he made a present of it to the public. The exertions of Konarski 
were not less praiseworthy. He was of the Society of the Piarists, an order which had 
been introduced into Poland in 1642, on precisely opposite principles to the Jesuits. He 
established a college at Warsaw, at his own expense. His publications on learning, 
politics, and religion, were written in the boldest style of reform. He freed education 
from the shackles of the Jesuits. His exertions were unnoticed at first, but they soon 
spread wider and wider throughout Poland. In 1767, the venerable Zaluski was arrested 
by the infamous Catharine, and conducted, with his brother patriots, to the frontiers of 
Poland. Catharine offered them their liberty, if they would promise to desist from their 
opposition ; this proposal was made to each separately in their dungeons, but rejected 
with disdain by every one. They were transferred to Siberia, and their names were 
forbidden to be mentioned. 

The following notices in regard to the present state of learning, have recently appeared 
in the British Quarterly Journal. 

“Srate or EpucATION oF THE KINGDOM OF POLAND, AS IT WAS IN 1830.— 
The University of Warsaw, founded by the Emperor Alexander in November, 1816, 
and substituted for that of Cracow, (the latter city having been separated from the king- 
dom,) consists of five faculties: theology, (of the Roman Catholic faith.) having six pro- 
fessors; law and administration, having eight professors ; physics and mathematics, ten 
professors ; medicine, ten professors; literature and arts, fourteen professors. The rector 
and the elders of each faculty compose the council of internal administration. The 
university reckoned 300 students the first year of its foundation, and it counted 750 in 
1830. The prizes consist of valuable gold medals. There are also an observatory which 
has cost 800,000 florins, a botanic garden containing ten thousand plants, a zoological 
cabinet, a museum of ancient and modern works of art, medals, minerals, &c., and a 
public library, containing 150,000 volumes. 

** Besides the university, there are in Warsaw four lyceums or colleges, having 1,613 
pupils, a preparatory school, five schools for the Jews, a Roman Catholic seminary, a 
school for midwives and matrons, a school for the deaf and dumb; also several military 
schools, such as one of the cadets at Kalisch, that for engineers and artillery, one for 
ensigns of infantry, and one for sub-lieutenants of cavalry: there is a school for the con- 
struction of roads and bridges, one for the forests, one for agriculture, and one for the 
mines. 

** There are also eleven palatine schools distributed among the various palatinates or 
provinces, besides district schools in the country ; also elementary schools for children of 
both sexes, and Sunday schools for the instruction of mechanics. 

** In all the kingdom, out of a population of about four millions, there were last year 
1,746 professors or teachers, 29,750 male students, and 11,157 female pupils. 

‘**A committee of public instruction had the superintendence of all these establishments, 
examined the candidates, books, &e. 

** There were, in the city of Warsaw, twenty-eight journals, newspapers, and reviews, 
including daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications. There was also a news- 
paper published in the chief town of each palatinate—Dr. Badecki’s Statistical Tables. 
Warsaw, 1830. 





** Note.—The above is from an Italian Journal: what follows is from a different source. 

“In the expose presented by the Polish minister of the interior to the Diet of last year, 
it is mentioned that the females, who are intended to take the charge of boarding schools 
for those of their own sex, receive such instruction as may qualify them for the various 
grades in those establishments, under the direction of commissioners, specially appointed 
for that purpose. We observe, on the same authority, that the sum annually assigned for 
the furtherance of public education, is about two millions of florins, independently of one 
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hundred and sixty thousand bestowed in aid of indigent scholars. The number of students 
at the university of Warsaw last summer was stated by the minister as being 589; and 
the whole of the Polish youth, educating in the high schools, as amounting to 8,682. He 
likewise remarked, that, although the elementary schools had experienced a decrease ot 
tive and thirty in their number since the year 1823, the scholars had actually increased, 
and that they might be estimated at an average of 25,000 per annum,” : 





IV. BIOGRAPHY OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 


NicuHoLas Copernicus. Thorn, on the Vistula, the birth place of this distinguished 
philosopher, though commonly reckoned in the Prussian dominions, became an indepen- 
dent town, or republic, about the vear 1454, under the protection of Poland. On this ac- 
count, as well as in reference to the place of his education, Copernicus may more properly 
be said to be a Pole than a Prussian. He was born in February, 1473. His family came, 
originally, from Westphalia. From a school at Thorn, Copernicus went to Cracow, where 
he studied medicine, and received the degree of doctor, At the same time he studied 
mathematics and astronomy. At the age of twenty-three, he went to Italy, where the 
arts and sciences were beginning to flourish, after the fall of the Byzantine empire. At 
Bologna he studied astronomy. In 1500, he taught mathematics, at Rome, with great 
success, and was already placed by the side of Regiomontanus. He was employed by 
the government of his country in 1521, in plans designed to put an end to the difficulties, 
which had arisen from the irregular coining of money. He proposed a plan for establish- 
ing a general mint at the public expense. This was not carried into effect. He now ap- 
plied his whole strength to the great subject of astronomy. At this time the belief in the 
immobility of the earth was universal. The prevalent system, which was called the 
system of Ptolemy, had been adopted by Pythagoras, Aristotle, Plato, Hipparchus, Ar- 
chimedes, and others. Copernicus doubted whether the motions of the heavenly bodies 
could be so confused and complicated as this system would make them. He found in the 
writings of the ancients, that Nicetas, Heraclides, and others, had thought of the possi- 
bility of a motion of the earth. This induced him to examine the subject more at large. 
He now assumed that the sun was the centre of the system, and that the earth was a 
planet revolving like Mars and Venus, around the sun. According to this system, he 
fully explained all the motions of the heavenly bodies. Thus was discovered the true 
system of the universe, a hundred years before the invention of telescopes. Copernicus 
had only miserable wooden instruments, on which the lines were frequently marked 
simply with ink. On account of the prejudices of the times, he advanced his system 
merely as an hypothesis. EExcommunication was issued against him from the Vatican, 
and it was not till 1821, 278 years after the sentence, that the court of Rome annulled 
the excommunication. Copernicus died June 11, 1543, aged 70 years. 

ReytrEen. When Russia, Austria, and Prussia, were accomplishing their nefarious 
purposes, in partitioning Poland, Reyten was one of the few patriots, who raised his voice 
against it. He was a representative in the diet of Poland from Nowogrodek, and a Lithu- 
anian by descent. Poninski, a creature of the allied powers, when the session of the diet 
opened, was nominated, by one of the deputies, as marshal. As he was proceeding to 
take his seat, several of the members protested against it as a breach of privilege, and 
Reyten exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the marshal cannot be thus self-appointed ; the whole 
assembly must choose him: I protest against the nomination of Poninski.”” Some of the 
members immediately shouted, ‘ Long live the true son of his country, Marshal Reyten.” 
On the next day, Poninski made his appearance with a guard of foreign soldiers, whom 
he stationed at the doors to prevent the entrance of the public. Reyten, and the little 
band of patriots, were soon at their posts. Reyten, perceiving that the people were not 
allowed to enter, exclaimed, “Gentlemen, follow me. Poninski shall not be marshal of 
the diet to-day, if I live’! It was already twelve o’clock, and Poninski did not appear, 
but a messenger arrived to state that he adjourned the meeting. ‘ We do not acknow- 
ledge Poninski for marshal,” replied Reyten ; and seeing many of the members about to 
retire, he placed himself before the door with his arms crossed, and attempted to stop the 
deserters. But his exertions proving useless, he threw himself along the door-way, 
exclaiming, with a wearied but determined voice, ‘‘ Go, go and seal your own ruin, but 
first trample on the breast which will only beat for honor and liberty.” Reyten remained 
at his post all night. On the next day, the corrupt diet held their assembly without the 
hall, such was their dread of one patriotic individual. On the 23d of April, when Ponin- 
ski, and his party entered, they found Reyten stretched senseless on the floor, in which 
state he must have lain thirty-six hours, Such was the determination, with which he 
resisted the oppression of his country; so entirely were all his energies devoted to the 
cause, that when he learned its failure he lost his reason. When Poninski informed Reyten 
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that the ministers had condescended to set aside the sentence of outlawry against him. 
and besides, offered him 2,000 ducats to defray his travelling expenses to whatever country 
he chose, he nobly answered, “ I have with me 5,000 ducats; [ make you an offer of ther) 
provided you wil! resign the marshal’s staff, and with it corruption and dishonor.” One 
of the Prussian generals, who was present, struck with the disinterestedness of the patriot, 
exclaimed, Optime vir, gratulor tiki; optime rem tuam egisti. This truly great man, 
in one of his violent fits of insanity, brought on by distress at the fate of his country. 
seized a glass trom which he had been drinking, broke it to pieces with his teeth, and 
swallowing the fragments, expired on the Sth of August, 1780. 

Count Putawskr. Joseph Pulawski, a rich and noble Pole, in his early years 
followed the profession of law. Repnin, the creature of Catharine, at Warsaw, on a 
certain occasion, threatened to strike Pulawski, because he put on his cap in his presence, 
though he had done the same. This personal insult added fresh fuel to Pulawski’s patri- 
otic fire. On the 29th of February, 1768, with about 300 others, he formed what was 
called the confederacy of Bar, or a combination to resist the imposition of the Russian 
yoke. Ina short time, they mustered 8,000 men. After one of the incursions of the 
Russians, Pulawski was told that his three sons had perished in the skirmishes. His 
answer was, “ [ am sure they have done their duty.” It proved, however, that young 
Casimir Pulawski was still living, and had repulsed the Russians, three different times, 
with the determination of a veteran, though he was but twenty-one years of age. His 
father, soon after trusting himself imprudently to a Tartar governor, was arrested in 1769, 
Of all the family, young Casimir alone survived, and he saved himself by a retreat to 
Hungary, with an escort of only ten men. In the latter part of August, 1770, Pulawski 
came down from the mountains, and seized a fortified abbey on the banks of the river 
Warta. Four thousand Russians laid seige to it, in January, 1771. The patriots were so 
badly supplied with clothes, that even at this season of the year, the sentinels were 
obliged to leave their dresses for those who relieved guard; and in case of an attack, 
many were obliged to fight in their shirts. Every assault furnished them with a new 
supply of dress, and by the end of the seige, all the garrison were dressed in uniform. 
The enemy were obliged to raise the seige, leaving 1,200 men dead. In the beginning 
of 1771, the confederates under Pulawski, had about 5,000 cavalry in the palatinate of 
Cracow. An attempt to seize the king, Stanislas, which was made under the auspices of 
Strawinski, and which failed, brought much odium on the popular cause. Pulawski 
refused his sanction, while he withheld his dissent. On the 22d of April, 1772, the Rus- 
sian and Prussian troops appeared before the castle of Cracow, which was obliged to 
surrender. Nearly 10,000 Austrians, under Count Esterhazy, entered Poland from Hun- 
gary. The council was broken up; all the posts were deserted, and the confederation 
was at an end. The chiefs retired into foreign lands, Pulawski came to America, 
and offered his services to congress. They were accepted, and Pulawski was honored 
with the rank of Brigadier General. He discovered great intrepidity in an engagement 
with a party of the British, near Charleston, South Carolina, in May, 1779. In the assault 
upon Savannah, Georgia, on the 9th of October, by General Lincoln, and the French 
Count D’Estaing, Pulawski was wounded, at the head of two hundred horsemen, as he 
was galloping into the town, with the intention of charging in the rear. He died on the 
eleventh, and congress resolved that a monument should be erected to his memory. 


THapevus Kosciusko. This illustrious man was born on the 12th of February, 
1746, at the chateau of Sienniewreze, in Lithuania. He was descended from a noble, 
but poor family, and was early initiated in the science of war at the military school of 
Warsaw. Early in life he repaired to France, relaxing his labors, in the art of war, by 
attention to literature and the fine arts. On his return to Poland, he was refused a mili- 
tary appointment, because he was a friend to Adam Czartoriski, whom Stanislas disliked. 
In consequence, Kosciusko hastened across the Atlantic, and offered his services to Gen. 
Washington. His labors were immediately appreciated, and Kosciusko was soon made 
aid-de-camp to Washington. Ife was the companion of Lafayette, and acquired his cor- 
dial and Jasting friendship. At the close of the war, having received the public thanks of 
congress, he returned to Poland. He lived in retirement until 1792. He was then 
nominated, by the Polish Diet, commander in chief of the forees, which were employed 
against Catharine, and her allies. On the 18th of June, the Poles, at Dubienka, headed 
by Kosciusko, withstood an enemy three times their number, and made an honorable 
retreat, after much slaughter. On the failure of the efforts of the patriots, Kosciusko 
retired to Leipzig, in Germany. Here he was not permitted, however, long to remain. 
The patriots of Warsaw, in September, 1793, had sent two messengers to communicate 
with him on some plans, which had been formed for the deliverance of Poland. The 
few months following were spent in making preparations. At length, on the 23d of 
March, 1794, Kosciusko reached Cracow, where Wodzicki, with a body of 400 men, was 
ready to receive him; on the following day, he was proclaimed generalissimo. A deed 
of insurrection was drawn up, by which Kosciusko was appointed dictator. He had 
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intrusted to him the regulation of all affairs, political and civil. Never before was conti- 
dence more fully placed in an individual, and never were expectations better grounded. 
He had the gallantry and noble-mindedness of a Pole, and the prudence and wisdom of 
Washington. He immediately issued a summon to the nobles and eitizens, imposed a 
tax, and made all requisite arrangements. On the 4th of April, at the head of 4,000 men, 
he met the Russians, a few miles from Cracow. After a battle, of nearly five hours’ 
continuance, victory declared in favor of the Poles; 3,000 Russians were lett dead on the 
field. The Cossacks, in case of an insurrection at Warsaw, which was expected on the 
sth, had received orders to fire the city. This was happily discovered, and it was 
determined to anticipate it, by untfurling the standard of insurrection, on the 17th. 
Early in the morning, the Polish guards attacked the Russian picket, and took possession 
of the arsenal, and powder magazine. A most obstinate and bloody batule followed, in 
the streets of Warsaw, which lasted two days. Nothing, however, could stand the 
impetuosity of the Poles. The Russian governor fled, and Kosciusko took possession of 
the city. The Lithuanians did not long delay to obey the call of their Polish brethren. 
Wilna followed the example of Warsaw. A body of 40,000 Prussians soon effected a 
junction with the Russians. To meet the combined forces, Kosciusko advanced with 
16,000 regular troops, and 10,000 peasants. The contest was a severe one, and Kosci- 
usko made good his retreat. In the summer, the emperor of Austria joined the Russians 
and Prussians. Several warmly contested engagements between different portions of the 
contending armies followed. On the 16th of September, Suwarow defeated a detachment 
of the Polish forces. This laid open the road to Warsaw. To prevent the junction of 
Suwarow with Gen. Fersen, Kosciusko attacked the troops of the latter, with desperate 
courage, on the 10th of October. He fell, covered with wounds. As the Cossacks were 
preparing to strip his body, he was recognized by some officers, and even the Cossacks 
forbore to insult him. Catharine, with characteristic cruelty, ordered him to be trans- 
ported to Petersburg, and plunged into a dungeon. The death of the empress changed 
his destiny. Paul, soon after his accession to the throne, “brought him forth out of 
prison, and spoke kindly unto him, and changed his prison garments.” Paul gave him 
12,000 roubles, and 1,500 serfs, as a testimony of his regard. Kosciusko returned the 
presents, and then came, by way of England, to America. While at Bristol, England, 
Dr. Warner, who had an interview with him, gives the following account. 

«| never contemplated a more interesting human figure than Kosciusko stretched upon 
his couch. His wounds were still unhealed, and he was unable to sit upright. He 
appeared to be a small man, spare and delicate. A black silk bandage crossed his fair 
and high, but somewhat wrinkled, forehead. Beneath it his dark eagle eye sent forth a 
stream of light, that indicated the steady flame of patriotism, which still burned within 
his soul, unquenched by disaster and wounds, weakness, poverty, and exile. Con- 
trasted with its brightness was the paleness of his countenance, and the wan east of 
every feature. He spoke very tolerable English, though in a low and feeble tone ; but 
his conversation, replete with fine sense, lively remark, and sagacious answers, evinced a 
noble understanding, and a cultivated mind. On rising to depart, I offered him my hand ; 
he took it. My eyes filled with tears; and he gave it a warm grasp. I muttered some- 
thing about ‘ brighter prospects and happier days.’ He faintly smiled and said, * Ah! sir, 
he who devotes himself for his country must not look for his reward on this side the 
grave.” 9 

He was received with great enthusiasm in America, returned to France, in 179s, 
where he took up his residence. He lived, for the most part, at Fontainbleau. He 
refused to join in the designs of Bonaparte, though warmly pressed. In 1815, he exerted 
his influence with the Emperor Alexander, in behalf of his country, but unsuccessfully. 
He soon after retired to Soleure, in Switzerland. Jn 1817, he publicly abolished slavery 
on his estate in Poland. Soon after, a fall from his horse occasioned his death. His 
remains were carried to Poland, and interred in the metropolitan church, in Cracow. 
= Polish ladies, with unanimous accord, put on deep mourning, and wore it as for a 
father. 





V. CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN POLAND. 


_ The Jews, very early found a resting place in Poland. It is an interesting historical 
fact, that they have been treated with more uniform kindness in that kingdom, than in 
any other country of their dispersion. Boleslas II. granted them a charter, in 1264, and 
the same protection was extended to them by Casimir the Great. It was said that this 
prince was interested in their favor by the influence, which Esther, a young Jewess, had 
over him. The Jews had sometime before obtained possession of most of the ready money 
in Poland. The exchange at Cracow, still standing, impresses us with a high idea of the 
commerce of this age, thus intrusted to the Jews. At the marriage of Casimir’s grand- 
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daughter Elizabeth, Wierzynck, a Jewish merchant of Cracow, requested the honor of 
being allowed to make the young bride a marriage present of 100,000 florins of golq os 
immense sum, at that time, and equal to her dowry from her grandfather. In 1540. j: 
was ascertained that there were not, in the whole of Poland, more than 500 Christian 
merchants and manufacturers; while there were 3,200 Jewish, who employed 9.600) 
artisans in working gold, silver, &c., or manufacturing cloths. In the reign of Sigismund 
Augustus, the Jews were probibited from dealing in horses, or keeping inns. Poland 
was the seat of the Rabinnical papacy. The Talmud ruled supreme in the public mind - 
the synagogues obeyed with implicit deference the mandates of their spiritual superiors, 
and the whole system of education was rigidly conducted, so as to perpetuate the authority 
of tradition. } 

The policy of the Russian government seems to have been to endeavor to overthrow 
the Rabbinical authority, and to relieve the crowded Polish provinces by transferring the 
Jews to less densely peopled parts of their dominions, where it was hoped they might be 
induced, or compelled, to become an agricultural race. An ukase of the emperor Alexander, 
in 1803-4, prohibited the practice of small trades to the Jews of Poland, and proposed to 
transport numbers of them to agricultural settlements. He transferred, likewise, the 
management of the revenues of the communities from the Rabbins, who were accused of 
malversation, to the elders. A recent decree of the emperor Nicholas, appears to be 
aimed partly at the Rabbins, who may be immediately excluded by the police from any 
town they may enter, and partly at the petty-traffickers, who are entirely prohibited 
in the Russian dominions ; the higher order of inerchants, such as bill-brokers, and con- 
tractors, are admitted on receiving an express permission from government ; artisans and 
handicraftsmen are encouraged, though they cannot move, without a passport. 

Poland, with the adjacent provinces of Moravia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, is the great 
seat of the Jewish population. The number has been stated at three millions, but it is 
probably not more than two millions. The rapid increase of the population beyond all 
possible means of maintenance, has very much embarrassed the governmem. The Jews 
are in circumstances, in which they can neither ascend nor descend. They may not 
become possessors, and they are averse to becoming cultivators of the soil. In some 
districts, as in Volhynia, they are described as a fine race, with the lively, expressive 
eye of the Jew, and forms, active and well proportioned, though not robust. A Jewish 
free corps served under Kosciusko. The Jews, as a body, are in a state of great igno- 
rance, poverty, and wretchedness. 

Very deep interest has been felt in the condition of the Jews, for several years, particu- 
larly by Christians in Germany, and in England. The great question is how to provide 
an earthly support for those Jews, who embrace Christianity. They are at once cast off, 
and sometimes persecuted by theirown people. To overcome this difficulty, an institution 
was established some years since at Warsaw, into which Jewish converts are taken. 
They receive the necessary religious instruction, and at the same time learn a trade, by 
which they may afterwards support themselves. A number of converted, or inquiring 
Jews reside in it, and the avails of their labors more than defray the expense.* The 
London Society, at one time, employed six missionaries in Poland. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, on a certain occasion, stood sponsor, at the baptism of a Jewish girl at Warsaw. 
In very many cases, the Jews are willing to listen to the truth. During the sanguinary 
scenes, which were witnessed in Warsaw, in November, 1830, the missionaries were 
mercifully preserved. One of them, writing on the $th of December last, says, “ You 
can easily imagine what we all felt at the first report of the revolution, when at the same 
time, the city was on fire. On the second evening, we could clearly hear how shutters 
and shops were violently opened, at no great distance from us. In much mercy, the 
Lord preserved us. During the first night, the whole people were supplied with arms 
from the armory, but the word of God and prayer, were our weapons. God grant that 
the like bloody scenes may never occur again.” It is stated that many of the Jews were 
in great alarm, and that it was found a most precious season to direct them to the 
only Refuge. 

It is an interesting fact that the Polish Jews, generally, entertain the fond hope of one 
day returning to the Holy Land. Dr. Henderson says that “it cannot admit of a moment's 
doubt, that should the Ottoman power be removed out of the way, and no obstacles be 
presented by those who may occupy the intermediate regions, the Jews will, to a man, 
cross the Bosphorus, and endeavor to re-establish their ancient polity. To this all their 
wishes bend ; for this they daily pray ; and in order to accomplish this, they are ready to 
sacrifice any, even the most favored advantages, they may possess in Europe.” 








* The institution at Warsaw was commenced on the 13th of October, 1826. In February, 1831, twrenty- 
nine persons had enjoyed the benefits of the seininary. Seven were then remaining. Seventeen had been 
baptised, and all of the twenty-nine, fully believed the great truth that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of 
men. A few of them have disappointed the expectations of their friends. Most of the students have been 
employed in printing and book- binding. 
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VI. RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF POLAND. 


Christianity was introduced into Poland, in the reign of Mieezylas L., in the latter part 
of the tenth century. This was in consequence of the refusal of al lohe ‘milan princess to 
jarry the Polish monarch unless he would receive Christian baptism. He became a 
sost ardent champion of the gospel; broke down, even with his own hands, the idols of 
his country, and built C hristian churches on the ruins of pagan temples. He founded 
the archie piscopal sees, of Gnesne and Cracow ; and appointed St. Adalbert, who had 
een most instrumental in the introduction of C hristianity, to be the first diocesan of the 
former see. He issued an edict that when any portion of the gospel was read, the hearers 
should half-draw their swords, to testify their readiness to defend its truths. His son, 
Boleslas, was equally zealous. In later ages, the Poles seemed to be more tolerant than 
wy of the European nations. While the L uther rans were perishing in Germany, and the 
Huguenots in France, while Mary was kindling the fires of Smithfield, and Elizabeth 
persecuting the None onformists, the Poles opened their gates to all classes of religionists. 
Leopol was the seat of three bishops, Greek, Armenian, and Latin, 

The following statements show the present condition of the diflerent sects in Poland, 
The Roman Catholic religion is under the special patronage of government, though a 
perfect freedom of all other forms of religion is allowed. The Catholic archbishop at 
Warsaw is primate of Poland. There are eight bishops, one to each palatinate, 1,638 
parish churches, 117 auxiliary churches, 6 colleges, 11 seminaries, 151 male convents, 29 
female convents. In 1819, Pope Pius VI. suppressed 31 male conv ents, and 13 female 
convents. The number of clergy of the Latin Catholic church is 2,740; of the Greek 
Catholic, 1 bishop, 287 parish churches, 1 seminary, 5 male convents, and 345 priests, 
Of the Russo-Greek church, 6 priests; of the Lutheran, 29 priests ; of the Calvinist, 9 ; 
of the Phillippines, 2; of Jewish synagogues, 274; of Mohammedan mosques, with their 
imams, 2. The destitution of religious instruction in Poland is very great. It appears 
from the communications of the Rev. Dr. Pinkerton, a few years since, ‘that copies of the 
Holy Scriptures were exceedingly rare. There have been four translations of the Bible 
into the Polish language, for Protestants. The first is called the old Cracow Bible, and 
was printed in 1561. Many passages of this Bible being taken from the Bohemian Pro- 
testant Bible, it never received the sanction of the Pope. However, it went through two 
other editions, in 1575 and 1577, both printed in Cracow. A copy of this version is very 
rarely to be met with. The second version is called the Radziwill Bible, as it was pub- 
lished at the expense of Prince Radziwill, a protestant. It appeared in 1563. His son, 
a catholic, after the death of his father, carefully bought up the edition, and burnt it! 
The third translation, by Simeon Budney, is called the Socinian Bible. This translation 
went through two editions, the first in 1510, the second in 1512, both printed in Lithu- 
ania. It is said that only three copies remain of this version. The fourth translation 
into Polish is the Dantzig Bible, made and printed by the Reformed church in Dantzig. 
It has passed through seven editions. Dantzig, 1632; Amsterdam, 1666; Halle, 1726 ; 
Koenigsberg, 1737; Brieg, 1768; Koenigsberg, 1799; and Berlin, 1810. The first edition, 
for the most part, was burnt by the Archbis hop of Gnesne. It is supposed that of six 
editions of the Protestant Bible, printed between 1632 and 1779, 3,000 copies were 
destroyed, principally by the Jesuits. The whole six editions did not, probably, amount 
to more than 7,000 copies. The edition at Berlin of 8,000, printed at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, will go a very small way, towards supplying the 
demand among several hundred thousand Protestants, who speak the Polish language. 
The only authorized ve rsion, Which is circulated among the Catholics, is that which was 
published, in 1599, at Warsaw, and which was approved by Pope Clement VIII. This 
translation is considered to be a very good one. It has never been reprinted in Poland, 
and but twice out of the country—at Breslau, in 1740, and in 1771. The whole number 
of copies of these editions, for ten or eleven millions of Catholics, did not exceed 3,000. 
Hence it is that a copy is not to be obtained for money, and you may search a hundred 
thousand families in Gallicia, and Poland, and scarcely find one Bible. 


Notg.—The works, which we have used in the preceding article, are Fletcher's History of Poland, belong- 
ing to Harper's Family Library; a History of Poland, being one of the series of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia; Malte Brun’s Geography ; Milman’s History of the Jews; an article in the London Foreign 
Qu irterly ; London Jewish E Xpositor, &c. We have, in many cases, adopted the language of the writers 

eferred to. The his story of Poland, in Dr. Lardner’s series, is much the best work, which we have seen 
I is thorough, impartis il, and dignified. While it manifests a warm sympathy for the Poles, it does not 
touse Nic holas and the Russians. It asserts what we fully believe, that Nicholas is the ablest and best 
“isposed of any monarch in Europe. We have abundant direct testimony to this fact. It moreover ac- 
ke Ow ledges, with reverence, the providence of God. Fletcher's History is spirited, enthusiastic for the 
Poles, and will be read with ereat interest. We were sorry to see the profane use which it frequently makes 

of Scripture, and the flippant manner in which it alludes to the most serious subjects. Accompanying the 
English edition is a valuable map of Poland. 
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We are gratified in being able to continue the sketches of the graduates of Dartmouth 


College. Mr. Farmer will receive the sincere thanks of the community, for the many 


valuable facts, which he brings to light. 
1772. 

LABAN AINsworTHh, A. M., son of Capt. 
William Ainsworth, was born at Woodstock, 
Connecticut, July 19, 1759. He was or- 
dained the first, and has been the only set- 
tled Congregational minister in the town of 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire, December 10, 
1782. His son, William Ainsworth, gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth college, in 1811, and is 
settled as an attorney at law in his native 
town. 


Ev1sAu Bricuam, A. M., was son of 


Col. Levi Brigham, of Northborough, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
divinity after leaving college, but he soon 
relinquished it, and engaged in mercantile 
business with his brother-in-law, Breck 
Parkman, Esq., of Westborough. In 1795, 
he was appointed one of the justices of the 
court of common pleas; in 1796, he was 
elected a senator; and in 1799 and 1800, a 
counsellor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was afterwards a justice 
through the State, and representative in the 
congress of the United States, from 1810 to 
the time of his death. Judge Brigham died 
suddenly, at the city of Washington, Febru- 
ary 22, 1816, aged 64.—Worcester Maga- 
zine, li. 172. 

Ex1 Braicuam, A. M., from the trien- 
nial catalogue just published, is still living. 

Moses BriGuam, A. M., after he gradu- 
ated, remained at Hanover; commenced 
trade, in which he did not sueceed ; was un- 
fortunate, and removed to the State of New 
York.—MS. Letter. 

EBENEZER Brown, A. B., was a preach- 
er, and for some time resided in that capacity 
in Bethel, Vermont. After quitting the 
ministerial profession, he became a farmer, 
and died at Norwich, Vt. about three years 
since.—MS. Letter of Hon. J. P. Buck- 
ingham, 1830. 


BensAMIN Burr, A. B., appears to 
have died before the year 1799, 

NEHEMIAH FI nn, A. B., died as early 
as 1798. 


Davip Foor, A. M., from Colchester, 
Connecticut, became an Episcopalian min- 
ister, and died soon after. 

EBENEZER JOHNSON, A. B., from Elling- 
ton, Connecticut, taught school a number 
of years. He removed to the westward.— 
MS. Letter. 


ABRAHAM Jones, A. B., died young, or 
at an early period of life. 
the catalogue of 1799. 
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JostaH KiLBurn, A. M., minister of 
Chesterfield, Massachusetts, was ordained 
November 9, 1780, and died in September, 
1751.—US. Letter of H. Davidson, Esq, 

JosepH Mor.ey, A. M., was born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, May 14,1756. After 
having been employed as an assistant in 
Phillips and Dummer Academies, he was 
ordained at Lynnfield, then the third parish 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, September 24, 
1783. He died July 9, 1821, aged 65 years, 
Mr. Motley was characterized by an extreme 
degree of sensibility, and an uncommon 
fondness for retirement. He performed the 
ministerial duties in his parish for nearly 38 
years, and though he resided within nine 
miles of his native town, he never preached 
in it. His manners were affable, his con- 
versation easy and agreeable, and his mode 
of preaching mild and persuasive. His pub- 
lications were the right-hand of fellowship 
at the ordination of Rev. Thomas C. Thacher, 
1794; two sermons on the death of Joseph 
Roby, 1803; an address on the establish- 
ment of peace, 1805; and an article on 
original sin, in the Christian Disciple, in 
1820.—Lewis’s History of Lynn, 220. 

SoLomon RicHarpson, A. M., appears 
to be living from the triennial catalogue just 
published. 

NATHANIEL Snir, A. B., appears to 
have been living in 1830. 

JosEPH VAIL, A. M., was a native of 
Litchfield, Connecticut. He was ordained 
at Hadlyme, in the town of East Haddam, 
as successor to Rev. Grindail Rawson, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1780, and has been in the ministry 
more than fifty years.—Field’s Statistical 
Account of Middlesex Co., ( Con.) 80, 138. 


Joun Wesster, A. M., was son of 
Col. John Webster, a merchant of Chester, 
New Hampshire. He _ studied theology, 
and preached for a short time. ‘ He was a 
sober and discreet man, but was very diffi- 
dent, and gave up the ministry.” He went 
to Canada, and settled there as a farmer.— 
MS. communication of Rev. Josiah Webster. 


Jacos Woop, A. M., was a native of 
Boxford, Massachusetts. He was ordained 
at Newbury, Vermont, January 9, 1788, and 
there died, February 10, 1790, at the age of 
32, leaving no family. He was admitted to 
the degree of A. M., at Yale College, in 
1783.—US. Letter. 


1779. 
JEREMIAH BRADFORD, A. B., son “ 
Dr. Bradford, and a descendant of William 
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fradtord, Governor of Rhode Island, was | removed to Vermont, either to Westminster 


born at Chatham, in Connecticut, in the 
vear 1757. He now resides as an inde- 
pendent farmer in Berlin, Vermont.—.VS, 
Letter of Hon. J. P. Buckingham, 1331. 

SamuEL BriGuaM, A. M., was a native 
ef Shutesbury, Massachusetts, and born 
about the year 1756. He studied medicine, 
and practised as a physician. He died about 
three years since.—Jbid. 

Jeprp1AH P. BucKINGHAM, A. M., son 
of Capt. Jedidiah Buckingham, was born at 
Lebanon, Conn., April 7, 1758. His grand- 
father was Capt. Thomas Buckingham, of 
Saybrook, who was son of Stephen Bucking- 
ham, Esq., of the same place, who was son 
of Rev. Thomas Buckingham, the second 
minister of the ancient town of Saybrook. 
Mr. Buckingham was in the practice of law 
in Vermont, about ten years; was after- 
wards Chief Justice of the Court of Orange 
County, and Judge of Probate for the same 
County. He was ten years a Representa- 
tive inthe Assembly or Legislature of the 
State, and a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil. He resides in the town of Thetford, 
where, since he retired from public life, he 
has attended to the cultivation of a small 
farm.—Jbid, 


SewaLuL CHapin, A. B., son of Elisha 
Chapin, was born at West Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1754. He studied the pro- 
fession of theology, and afterwards engaged 
in the instruction of an academy in the west- 
ern part of Virginia, where he died in the 
year 1787, in the 33d year of his age.— 
Sprague, Historical Discourse, 76, 77. 

EzEKIEL CoLBurRn, A. M., son of John 
Colburn, who early went from Connecticut 
to Lebanon, New Hainpshire, was a native 
of Connecticut, and born about the year 
1754. He studied theology, and preached 
some time at Chester, in Vermont. He be- 
came a farmer, and died about 20 years 
since. —MS. Letter of Rev. S. Wood, D.D. 


Witi1AM Demina, A. B., a native of 
Connecticut, and born about the same time 
with the preceding, is a respectable farmer 
in Cornish, New Hampshire.—.WS. Letter 
of Hon. J. P. Buckingham. 

Ev1sAH Dewey, A. B., a native of Leb- 
anon, Connecticut, commenced the study of 
physic, and died soon after.—Jbid. 


Asnur Haren, A. M., born at Preston, 
in Connecticut, about 1753, taught an acad- 
emy several years, and became a farmer in 
Brookfield, Vermont, and died about six 
years since.—ZJ bid. 

ApRAHAM HoLuanpn, A. M., a native 
ot Massachusetts, and born about 1754, 
preached a short time after he graduated ; 
but acquired the profession of medicine, and 
settled in practice in Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire. He was appointed, by the executive, 
a justice of the peace for the county of 
Cheshire, January 5, 1795. He has lately 
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or Newlane.—Jbid. Council Records of 
NH. 


Joun Jones, A. B., a native of Massa- 
chusetts, was born about the year 1756, and 
died soon after he lett college.—.US. Letter 
of Hon. J. P. Buckingham. 

NATHANIEL Mann, A. M., a native of 
Hebron, Connecticut, and born in 1757, 
studied physic and practised in the State of 
North Carolina. He died about twenty 
years since.—J bid. 

JernemMIiaAH Osborn, A. M., was born at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, about the year 1747. 
The most intelligent of his class seem not to 
know anything respecting him. 

Isaac Osporn, A. B., brother of the 
preceding, did not, it would seem from Mr. 
buckingham, graduate with the class. In 
some catalogues his name is omitted. 


AnteL Prarson, A. M., M. D., a native 
of Bytield parish, in Massachusetts, studied 
medicine under the direction of the late Ed- 
ward Augustus Holyoke of Salem, and was 
a respectable practitioner in the South Par- 
ish in Andover, where he settled in the 
year 1787. He was esteemed as a physi- 
cian, and respected as a good citizen. He 
died in May,*1827, aged 71, leaving two 
sons, David Sewall, and Samuel M., and 
two daughters. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. —— Abbot, 
Hist. Andover, 151. 

Exuisna Smirn, A. B., a native of Leb- 
anon, Connecticut, and born, says Mr. Buck- 
ingham, in 1745, became a large landholder 
in Vermont, and now owns a large landed 
and personal property in Washington, in 
that State.—.US. Lelter of Hon. J. P. 
Buckingham, 


JONATHAN WiiktNs, A. M., a native 
of Marlborough, Massachusetts, studied the- 
oldgy, and on December 17, 1786, received 
from the first Congregational church in 
Concord, New Hampshire, a unanimous in- 
Vitation to settle in the ministry, in which 
the parish concurred. He returned a nega- 
tive answer, but soon became a resident of 
the town, married, and settled on a farm. 
In 1797, he was clerk of the church; in 
1802, was appointed a justice of the peace ; 
was one of the selectmen in 1801, and 1803 
to 1805, four years, and several times mode- 
rator of the town meetings. He was elected 
deacon of the church, September 6, ISL1, 
and held that office until his death, which 
occurred March 9, 1830, at the age of 75. 
— Bouton, Appendix to Century Sermons, 
1830. Records of the Church and Town. 
NV. H. Council records. 

SAMUEL Woop, A. M., D. D., was born 
at Mansfield, Connecticut, May 22, 1752, 
and accompanied his father to Lebanon, 
New Hampshire, on his settlement in that 
place, at the age of fourteen years. He 
entered college in 1775, and began to preach 
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the same year that he graduated. He was 
ordained the fourth minister of the first 
church in Boscawen, New Hampshire, Oc- 
tober 17, 1751, and for almost fifty years has 
been able, with few intermissions, to dis- 
charge his ministerial duties. Ife has done 
much for the education of young men for 
the ministry. About eighty pupils have 
been prepared by him for admission to col- 
lege. He is a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and received from his alma mater in 
1820, the honorary degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity.—Price, Hist. Boscawen, and MS, 
Letters. 

A member of the class of 1779, says in a 
letter to me, “ that the war interrupted our 
studies, and none of us acquired a good edu- 
cation, and several neglected a public pro- 
fession. Many of the class were poor, and 
worked out their education by their own 
personal exertions. Some probably entered 
college to avoid going into the army.” 

1780. 

Amos Cuase, A. M.,son of Moses Chase, 
Esq., was born at Sutton, Massachusetts, in 
1757, removed with his father to Cornish, in 
New Hampshire, in 1766. After completing 
his college course, he attended to the study 
of theology, and was ordained the minister 
of the second church in Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, where he remained more than twenty 
years. He was dismissed and went to Cen- 
treville, Oil Creek township, in the county 
of Crawford, Pennsylvania, where he still 
resides. 
A. M. at Yale College, in 1795.—MS, Letters. 

Epwarp LonGFre.L.Low, A. M., was from 
Byfield parish, in Massachusetts. He died 
at an early age, before the year 1799. 

NoAH Mites, A. M., a native of West- 
minster, Massachusetts, is among the oldest 
clergymen in New Hampshire. He was 
ordained the second minister of Temple, 
being the successor of Rev. Samuel Web- 
ster, October 2, 1782. The only publica- 
tion of his, known to the writer, is a eulogy 
on President Washington, printed in 1800. 
One of his sons, Solomon Pearson Miles, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1819, and 
is known as a successful instructer of youth. 


WitirAm Patten, A. M., D. D.. son 
of Rev. William Patten, minister of Hali- 
fax, in Massachusetts, was ordained over 
the Congregational church at Newport, in 
Rhode Island, where he still officiates. He 
was long a trustee of Brown University, 
where, in 1787, he was admitted to the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and from which, in 
1807, he received the honorary degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. He was admitted to 
the degree of A. M. at Yale College in 
1785. 


ABSALOM Perers, A. M., son of Dr. 
Peters, lived in Wentworth, New Hamp- 
shire, and was appointed a justice of the 
peace for Grafton county, September 25, 
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He was admitted to the degree of 
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1800, and on the expiration of his commis. 
sion in 1805, was advanced to the quorum. 
He was appointed lieutenant-colonel of 1), 
thirteenth regiment of militia, September 
29, 1794, and brigadier-general of the sixth, 
brigade, June 12, 1801.—Couneil Records 
of New Hampshire. 

GrorGE Peirce, A. M., a nephew oj 
the Hon. George Jaffrey, of Portsmouth. 
was an attorney at law, and commenced 
practice as early as 1787, at Portsmouth. 
where he died of consumption.—Many- 
script Note of Charles Walker, Esq. 

PETER POHQUONNOPPEET, A. B., an 
Indian, was prepared for college at the In- 
dian Charity School under Dr. Wheelock. 
He was a man of good talents and character. 
and was commonly called Sir Peter. In 
the government of his tribe, (the Stock- 
bridge Indians,) he was connected with Jo- 
seph Quanaukaunt, Capt. Hendrick Aupau- 
mut, and Capt. John Konkapot, in a council, 
which, after the decease of Solomon Un- 
haunnauwaunnutt, who was known by the 
name of King Solomon, regulated the affairs 
of the tribe.—Hist. of Berkshire County, 
249, 250. 

Joun Roupue, A. B., was from Massa- 
chusetts, was ordained as a minister, and 
went to Gennessee in New York, or in that 
region. He died a number of years since. 

JosEPH STEWARD, A. M., was a preach- 
er, and much esteemed; but losing his 
health, devoted himself to painting, and was 
under the instruction of Col. John Trumbull. 
He established a museum at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. He died several years sinee.— 
MS. Letter of Hon. J. P. Buckingham, 


Dantew Srorey, A. M., preached asa 
candidate for the ministry at Concord, New 
Hampshire, but did not receive a call on 
account of his Arminian sentiments. He 
was, however, ordained as a minister, went 
to Ohio, and is said to have died at Marietta, 
before the year 1815. He was admitted to 
the degree of A. M. at Yale College, in 
1815.—Bouton, Century Sermons at Con- 
cord, 33. 
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Joun Bruce, A. M., a native of Marl- 
borough, Massachusetts, was born August 
31, 1757. He was admitted a student ol 
Dartmouth College in 1777, and soon alter 
he graduated, fixed on the study of divinity 
as a profession. After preaching two or 
three years as a candidate, he was invited 
to settle at Mont Vernon, then the second 
parish in Amherst. The invitation he ac- 
cepted, and was ordained November 3, 1785, 
where he continued with faithfulness and 
exemplary punctuality to discharge the 
duties of his sacred office, until his death, 
which occurred March 12, 1809, in the 
fifty-second year of his age. He left six 
children. Two of his sons have been mem- 
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hers of the legislature of New Hampshire.— 
Farmer's Cabinet, June, 1809. Appendix 
to Two Sermons of Rev. S. Chapin. Vew 
Hampshire Observer, May 21, 1831. 
JaspeER Murpock, A. M. engaged in 
lysiness as a trader, settled in Norwich, 


Vermont, and died sometime before the year 
1s16. 

James Barnet Porter, A. B., son of 
Deacon Porter, died in early life. The tri- 
ennial catalogue for 1799, has his name 
starred. 

Lewis Vincent, A. B., an Indian from 
Canada, to which place, it is believed, he 
returned after he graduated. He is con- 
sidered as living, in the triennial catalogue 
just published. 

1722. 


Cates BINGHAM, A. M., son of Daniel 
Bingham, was born in Salisbury, Connecti- 
cut, about the year 1757. On the maternal 
side he was descended from Roger Conant, 
one of the first settlers of Salem, Massachu- 
setts. While at college, he was admitted a 
member of the church under the care of 
Rey. Eden Burroughs. When he gradu- 
ated, he delivered the Latin valedictory. 
For about two years after he completed his 
college course, he was the tutor and in- 
structer of Moor’s School. He then went 
to Boston, and opened a school exclusively 
devoted to the instruction of females, and 
met with great encouragement. The want 
of elementary books on grammar and prac- 
tical geography, at that time, led him to 
publish his ‘* Young Lady’s Accidence,” 
and a * Catechism of Geography and Astro- 
nomy,”’ for the use of his scholars. The 
success which attended his mode of teach- 
ing, called the attention of the town to the 
subject, and the system of public instruc- 
tion was so altered, as for the first time to 
allow females to participate in its benefits. 
Mr. Bingham, without previous notice, was 
appointed the first public instructer on the 
new plan. In this situation he had to en- 
counter the prejudice of parents, and their 
attachment to ancient usage, to which were 
added the evils of poverty and ill health. 

Having published several school-books, 
which had become popular, and his health 
having become impaired by his close appli- 
cation to the duties of his station, he resigned 
his situation, and devoted his whole atten- 
tion to a small bookstore, which he had pre- 
viously opened in Cornhill. He was after- 
wards appointed a director of the Massachu- 
setts State Prison, which opened a new field 
for the exercise of his philanthropy. By 
his exertions, in this department, the ex- 
penses of the institution were greatly re- 
duced ; and the minds of some of the pris- 
oners were awakened to good principles ; 
and a relish for the honest pursuits which 
they had disregarded, was induced. Mr. 
8. was of a social and lively disposition ; 
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friendly in his maaners, remarkably tender 
and humane in his disposition, and faithful 
in the performance of all relative duties. 
His mind was never powerful, but always 
bent upon some useful design. His reli- 
gious opinions were professedly Calvinistic, 
although he sometimes expressed his doubts 
in regard to some of the articles of that 
creed, and grew more catholic as he ap- 
proached that world where Christians will 
cease to differ. He died at Boston, after an 
illness of nearly four months, April 27, 1817, 
in the 60th year of his age. His wife, 
whom he married in 1786, was Hannah 
Kemble. He had four daughters, (two 
dying in infancy,) the eldest of whom had 
married Lieut. Col. Nathan Towson, and 
the youngest was single at her father’s de- 
cease. The number of the editions and 
copies printed of Mr. Bingham’s school- 
books, will appear from the following : 

Young Lady’s Accidence, 20 Editions, 100,000 Cop. 


Child’s Companion, 20 180,000 
American Preceptor, 64 “ 640,000 * 
Geographical Catechism, 22 e 100,000 “ 
Columbian Orator, 2% “ 190,000 “ 
Juvenile Letters, 7 “ 25,000 “ 
Total, 1,235,000 “ 


sesides these, he published several other 
books, and translated Atala, a novel from the 
French of M. Chateaubriand.—Abstracted 


from an interesting Memoir of Mr. Bing- 


ham, communicated by his nephew, Mr. J. 
Bingham, of Boston. 


Jacosp Cram, A. M., son of Col. Jona- 
than Cram, who was descended from John 
Cram, one of the first settlers of Exeter in 
1639, was born at Hampton Falls, New 
Hampshire, October 12, 1762. He was or- 
dained the successor of Rev. Elijah Fletcher, 
at Hopkinton, N. H., February 25, 1789. 
He was in the ministry until January, 6, 
1792, when he was dismissed. He removed 
to Exeter in 1804, where he has since re- 
sided, and has been at diflerent times em- 
ployed in missionary service. 

Hvucu Houmes, A. B., from Montreal, 
in Lower Canada, became an agriculturist. 
He died before the year 1816.—Verbal 
communication of the preceding. 


Trimorny Reep, A. M., son of Rev. 
Solomon Reed of Middleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, and brother of the late Rev. John 
Reed, D. D., of West Bridgewater, engaged 
in mercantile pursuits. He was admitted 
to the degree of A. M. at Yale College, in 
1782. It appears that he is still living.— 
Ibid. 

1783. 

Tuomas ARCHIBALD, A. B., son of 
Robert Archibald, was born in Londonderry, 
New Hampshire, where his ancestors were 
among the early settlers. He studied a 
theological profession, and was settled the 
first minister of Acworth, in his native State, 
November 11, 1789. His dismission took 
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place, June 14, 1794.—MS. Letters of Rev. 
P. Cook, and R. Means, Esq. 

Isaac Baesrr, A. B., became 2 preach- 
er, but appears not to have been settled. 
He went to the State of New York, and 
appears to have been living in 1830. 

JoserpH BuiopGet, A. B., a native of 
Statlord, Connecticut, was ordained the min- 
ister of Greenwich, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 8, 1786, and still continues in the min- 
isterial office. 

Asa Day, A. M., was employed as a 
schoolmaster. He appears to be living. 

Ev1sAH Dunsar, A. M., studied law, 
and settled in practice at Claremont, New 
Hampshire, as early as 1797, and while 
there was appointed a civil magistrate in 
1802. He removed to Keene in 1804, and 
represented that town in the legislature in 
the years 1806, 1808, and 1810.—Records 
in Secretary’s Office. 

Joun Foster, A. M., D. D., brother of 
Rev. Daniel Foster, who graduated in the 
class of 1777, was born at Western, Massa- 
chusetts, April 19, 1763. He very early 
fitted himself for a preacher, as he was or- 
dained at Brighton, Massachusetts, the next 
year after he graduated. He was dismissed 
from his ministerial office October 31, 1827, 
having on that day completed forty-three 
years of service. He died September 15, 
1829, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
His doctorate he received from Harvard 
College in 1815. He published fourteen 
occasional sermons, and wrote the Third 
volume of the Christian Monitor, published 
in 1806, containing eight short sermons.— 
Christian Register of October 3, 1829. 


Titty Howr, A. B., from Henniker, 
New Hampshire, was a preacher, and for a 
number of years officiated at Sharon, New 
Hampshire. He died at Fryeburg, Maine, 
in October, 1830. The newspaper stated 
his age at 80. 


Henry Hunrinaron, A. M., from 
Norwich, Connecticut, has acquired a large 
property by land speculations in the State 
of New York.—MS. Letter from Hon. J. 
P. Buckingham. 


Canvin Know Ton, A. M., son of the 
Hon. Luke Knowlton, one of the early set- 
tlers of Newfane, Vermont, was an attorney 
at law, and settled in Newfane, where he 
died January 20, 1800, agvt 39. He sus- 
tained several civil offices, was a respecta- 
ble lawyer, and a worthy man.— Thompson, 
Gazetteer of Vermont, 196. 

SAMUEL SARGEANT, A. M., from Mal- 
den, Massachusetts, was ordained the min- 
ister of the Congregational church in Wo- 
burn, in that State, March 14, 1785. He 
was dismissed May 27, 1799, afterwards 
went to Vermont, and died at Chester, in 
that State, in the year 1818.— Chickering, 
Dedication Sermon at Woburn. 
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PELEG SpraGueE, A. M., was admitted 
to the practice of law in 1787, settled at 
Keene, which he represented in the New 
Hampshire legislature. He was appointed 
solicitor for the county of Cheshire as early 
as 1794, and in 1797 was elected represent- 
ative in Congress, and took his seat Decem- 
ber 15. In this office he remained two 
years. He died in 1800.—MS. Records. 
Journals of Congress. 


ExuisuHa Tickxnor, A. M., a native of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, settled in busi- 
ness in Boston, where he was deacon of the 
church. His son, George Ticknor, gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College in 1807, and is 
Smith Professor of the French and Spanish 
Languages and Literature, and Professor of 
Belles-Lettres at Harvard University. 


Hercu ues Weston, A. B., was ordained 
the minister of Cornwall, in Connecticut, in 
1791, and was living the present year, as 
appears from the triennial catalogue. 


1784. 


SoLomon A1KkEN, A. M., a native of 
Hardwick, Massachusetts, was ordained the 
minister of Dracut, in that State, June 4, 
1788, and was in the ministry more than 
twenty years. He was known as a politi- 
cal partisan, and published several ser- 
mons, in which he vindicated the measures 
and principles of the party then in power, 
and which had a considerable circulation 
in New England. These works were 
two sermons delivered at Dracut, April 6, 
1809; a letter addressed to Rev. Samuel 
Spring, D. D. of Newburyport, on the sub- 
ject of his sermons, 12mo. pp. 34; anda 
Fast sermon, on the rise and progress of 
religious dissention in the United States, 
preached May 11, 1811, 8vo. pp. 22. Mr. 
Aiken left Dracut, and it is believed went 
to the State of New York. He has been 
dead one or more years. 


3ENJAMIN CHAPMAN, A. M., is said to 
be the same with Benjamin Chatman, men- 
tioned in Greenleaf’s Ecclesiastical Sketch- 
es, p. 152, as being settled in Edgecombe, 
in Maine, March 4, 1801, and who died 
July 12, 1804. 

NATHAN CuurRcH, A. M., from South 
Hadley, Mass., was ordained the first mints- 
ter of Bridgton, Me., June 17, 1789. 

Rurvus Farrsanks, A. B., from Brim- 
field, Massachusetts, settled as a merchant 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and was living 11 
1830.—.MUS. Letter of Rev. W. F. Ro wland. 


Tuomas Gross, A. M., was ordained the 
first minister of Hartford, Vermont, June 7, 
1786; dismissed February, 1808.—Thomp- 
son, Gaz. Vermont. His son, Hon. Ezra 


C. Gross, a member of Congress from New 
York, and of the New Vork Legislature, 
died at Albany, April 9, 1829. 
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Witt1AM Monracuer, A. M., from 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, became the 
Episcopal minister of Christ Church in Bos- 
ton, April, 1786, and left within aboyt six 
vears. He went to Dedham in 1791, and 
became the rector of the Episcopal church 
in that place, where he remained until he 
was dismissed by Bishop Griswold, in July, 
1818. He was also during some part of the 
last period, the preacher at Quincy, where, 
on Sth of April, 1793, the Episcopal society 
contracted with him to preach monthly, 
which he did until 1799.— Bowen’s Picture 
of Boston, 133. Worthington, History 
of Dedham, 123. Whitney, History of 
Quincy, 42. 

ErHawn Osporn, A. B., a native of Litch- 
field, Connecticut, was settled as a preacher 
at Fairfield, New Jersey.—WS. Letter of 
Rev. W. F. Rowland. 

Jacos Ossporn, A. M., was also a native 
of Litchfield, in Connecticut.—Jbid. 


CHRISTOPHER Paice, A. M., son of 
William Paige, was born at Hardwick, Mas- 
sachusetts, June 12, 1762. He was ordain- 
ed the first minister of Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire, in 1789, and was dismissed in 
1795. He was installed the first minister 
of Roxbury, in the same State, November 
21, 1816; was dismissed March 11, 1819, 
and died at Salisbury, New Hampshire, 
October 12, 1822, in the 60th year of his 
age. His wife was the widow of Rev. 
Elijah Fletcher, second minister of Hopkin- 
ton. One of his sons, Elijah Fletcher Paige, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1810, and 
died young. 

E.isAH Payne, A. M., son of. Col. 
Elisha Payne, of Lebanon, an early trustee 
of Dartmouth College, settled in Lebanon ; 
was appointed justice of the peace for the 
county of Grafton, January 5, 1795, and died 
in early life. 

Davip Porter, A. B., D. D., from He- 
bron, Connecticut, settled in the ministry at 
Catskill, in New York, and has been emin- 
ent in his profession. He received his doc- 
torate from Williams College. 


AMBROSE PorTeER, A. B., cousin of the 
preceding, was from Hebron, and died soon 
atter he left college.—MS. Letter of Hon. 
J. P. Buckingham, 


WitwiaM F. Row.anp, A. M., son of 
Rev. David S. Rowland, was born at Plain- 
field, Connecticut. He was ordained at 
Exeter, New Hampshire, as the successor 
of Rev. Isaac Mansfield, June 2, 1790, and 
was dismissed December 5, 1828, but still 
resides at Exeter. He preached the Elec- 
tion Sermon in 1796, and again in 1809, both 
ot which were published by authority of the 
Legislature. 


NanHuM SARGEANT, A. M., brother of 
Rev. Samuel Sargeant, who graduated in 
1783, was ordained in Reading, Vermont, 
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November 23,1787. While on a visit to 
his friends in Chelsea, Massachusetts, he 
was disposed to have the small pox by inocu- 
lation, of which he died, October 7, 1792.— 
Thompson, Gazetteer of Vermont, 226. 


Davip SeEar., A. B., a native of South- 
ampton, Mass., and appears to be living 
from the triennial catalogue just published. 


Joun Wixtper, A. M., son of Major 
Wilder, of Lancaster, Massachusetts, was 
ordained in 1790, at Attleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, as the successor of Rey. Habijah 
Weld, from which place he was dismissed 
several years since. 

GILBERT TENNENT WiLuiAms, A. B., 
son of Rev. Simon Williams, was born at 
Fogg’s Manor, New Jersey, [J. Coffin,] and 
was ordained over the church in Linebrook, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1789, was dis- 
missed in 1813, and installed over the second 
church in Newbury, June 1, ISI4, and died 
September 24, 1824, aged about 60. Iam 
informed by a member of this class, that 
every graduate was a professor of religion at 
the time of leaving college. 





CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


In our last number, page 46, we stated that Prof. John Smith 
published an edition of “ Cicero's Urations.”’ It should have 
been ** Cicero De Oratore."’ He also published a ‘* Greek Gram 
mar,’’ which is not there stated. On page 49, it is mentioned 
that Rev. Asa Burton, D. D. died in 1827. We are happy to 
Jearn that he is still alive. The following facts may be added to 
the statements in regard to Silas Little, A. M., of the class of 
1776. A native of Newbury, M issachusetts, st ulied the« logy, 
and preached a short time, but afterwards diverted his attention 
to agricultural pursuits; settled in his native town, which le 
has represented in the State legislature, and where he has been 
a magistrate many years. In our number for May last, we 
gave a short sketch of the history of Harvard University. Mr 
Farmer has forwarded the following interesting notices, which 
he copied from the original MS. Diary of Rev. Thomas Shep 
ard, of Cambridge. 

** Thus the Lord having delivered the country from war with 
Indians and Familists, (who arose and tell tugether,) he wae 
pleased to direct the hearts of the magistrates (then keeping 
court ordinarily in our town, because of these stirs at Boston) to 
think of erecting a School, or College, and that speedily, to \" 4 
nursery of knowledge in these deserts and supply for posterity ; 
and because this town (then called Newtown) was through God's 
great care and goodness kept spotiess from the contagion of the 
opinions ; therefore at the desire of some of our town, the Depu 
ties of the Court having got Mr. Eaton to attend the School, the 
Court for that and sundry other reasons determined to erect the 
College here, which was no sooner done, but the chief of the 
magistrates and elders sent to England to desire help to forward 
the work, but they all neglecting us, (in a manner,) the Lord 


| put it into the heart of one Mr. Harvard, who died worth £1,600, 


to give half his estate to the erecting of the School. The man 
was a scholar, and pious in his lite, and enlarged toward the 
country, and the good of it in life and death. 

** But no sooner was this given, but Mr. Eaton (professing 
eminently, yet falsely and most deceitfully the fear ot God) did 
lavish out a great part of it—being for his cruelty to his scholars, 
especially to one Briscoe, as also for eome other wantonness in 
lite not so notoriously known, * * * the country, the Lord 
about a year after, made up the breach by one Mr. Dunster, a 
man pious, painful, and fit to teach, and very fit to lay the foun- 
dation of the domestical affairs of the College, who God hath 
much honored and blessed. 

** The sin of Mr. Eaton was not at first so clearly discovered 
by me, yet after more full information, | saw his sin great, and 
my want of wisdom and watchfulness over him very great, for 
which I desire to mourn all my life, and for the breach of his 
family. 

*¢ But thus the Lord hath been very good unto us in planting 
the place I live in with such a mercy to myselt, such a biessing 
to my children, and the country such an opportunity of doing 

rood to students as the schoo! is.’’ 

The number of ministers in New England in 1698, as enume- 
rated in Mather’s Hecatompolis, [Magnalia, ii. 79—83,] appears 
to be, according to my estimate, 123. The number who gradu- 
ated at Harvard College was but one hundred and three. Wil- 
liam Brinsmead, Samuel Paris, Jeremiah Peck, John, James, 
and Zechariah Walker, although they have the H. C. added to 
their names, do not appear on the college catalogue as gradu 
ates, and the name of but one of them appears there at all. 
They were doubtless educated at Harvard College, but left with 
out receiving a degree. 
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POPULATION OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES, AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 


POPULATION OF 


THE ENGLISH COLONIES. 


[ Nov. 





We had intended to present, in this number of the Register, a full view of the popula- 
tion of the United States, according to the census of 1830. But no detailed, official report 


of th 


at census has yet been published. 


The aggregate population of the different States 
with the exception of the State of Mississippi, which is derived from another source, jg 
given from the official returns published in the Pennsylvania Intelligencer. 


‘ 


For the 


estimates of the population of the colonies, at different periods, we are indebted to the 


Appendix to the second volume of Dr. Holmes’s American Annals. 


which his estimates are founded, are stated at length in the Annals. 


I. POPULATION OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN 1701. 


New Hampshire, 10,000 





Massachusetts, 70,000 
Rhode Island, 10,000 
Connecticut, 30,000 
New England, 120,000 


Middle and Southern Colonies, 142,000 





Total, 262,000 

If. 
New Hampshire, 30,000 
Massachusetts, 220,000 





Rhode Island, 35,000 
Connecticut, 100,000 
New England, 385,000 


Middle and Southern Colonies, 661,000 


Total, 1,046,000 

Ill. 
New Hampshire, 34,000 
Massachusetts, 234,000 
Rhode Island, 35,939 


New York, 

East and West Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 

South Carolina, 


POPULATION OF THE COLONIES IN 1749. 


New York, 

East and West Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 

South Carolina, 

Georgia, 


POPULATION OF NEW ENGLAND IN 1755. 


Connecticut, 


Total, 


30,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
40,000 

5,000 

7,000 


—_- 


142,000 


100,000 
60,000 
250,000 
85,000 
85,000 
45,000 
30,000 
6,000 





661,000 


133,000 





436,939 


The population of Rhode Island is, probably, too low according to this estimate. 


lV. 


Connecticut, in 1774 197,856 
Maryland, 1755 107,208 
Massachusetts, 1763 245,000 
” 1765 248,714 

V. 


Free whites. 


Maine, 96,002 
New Hampshire, 141,097 
Vermont, 85,268 
Massachusetts, 373,324 
Rhode Island, 64,470 


252,374 
314,142 


Connecticut, 


New York, 


New Jersey, 169,954 
Pennsylvania, 424,099 
Delaware, 46,308 
Maryland, 208,649 
Virginia, 442,117 
North Carolina, 288,405 
South Carolina, 140,178 
Georgia, 52,886 
Kentucky, 61,153 
Western Territory, 31,913 


3,173,319 


Total, 


Maine, in 1765 
New Hampshire, 1730 
“ « 1767 
“ «“ 1775 





Other free persons. Slaves. 
538 
630 158 
255 16 
324 
3,407 948 
2.808 2,764 
4,654 21,324 
2,762 11,423 
6,537 3,737 
3,899 8,887 
8,043 103,036 
12,866 292,627 
4,975 100,571 
1,801 107,094 
398 29,264 
114 12,45 
362 3,417 
53,373 697,696 


POPULATION OF INDIVIDUAL COLONIES AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 


20,788 
12,000 
52,700 
80,038 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES; CENSUS OF 1790. 


Total. 
96,540 
141,885 
85,539 
378,787 
68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 
59,094 
319,728 
747,610 
393,951 
249,073 
82,548 
73,677 
35,691 


3,929,326 


The authorities, on 
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VI. 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Mississippi Territory, 
Indiana Territory, 
Ohio, or N. W. Territory, 
Territory of New Orleans, 
Louisiana Territory, 
Illinois Territory, 
Michigan Territory, 
District of Columbia, 


POPULATION OF THE 


Census of 1800. 


Slaves. 


8 


380 

951 
20,613 
12,422 
1,706 
6,158 
107,707 
346,968 
133,196 
146,151 
59,699 
410,348 
13,584 
3,489 


135 


3,244 


UNITED STATES. 


119 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1800, AND IN 1810, 


Census of 1810, 


Total, 





896,749 








Total. Slaves. Total. 
151,719 228,705 
183,858 214,460 
154,465 277,895 
422,375 472,040 

69,122 108 76,931 
251,002 310 261,942 
586,058 15,017 959,049 
211,149 10,851 245,502 
602,548 795 $10,091 

64,273 4,177 76,074 
349,692 111,502 380,546 
886,149 392,518 974,622 
478,103 168,824 555,500 
345,591 196,365 415,115 
162,686 105,218 252,433 
220,959 80,561 406,511 
105,602 44,535 261,727 

8.850 17,088 40,352 

5,641 237 24,520 

45,305 230,760 

34,660 76,556 

3,011 20,845 

168 12,282 

24 4,762 

14,093 5,395 24,023 
5,319,300 1,165,441 7,203,903 


The North West Territory, in 1800, comprehended a vast region north and west of the 
Ohio river. Nearly all the inhabitants were at that time comprehended within the 


present limits of the State of Ohio. 


Vil. POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1820, AND IN 1830. 


States and Territories. 


Square Miles. 





EASTERN STATES, 


Pop. in 1820. Pop. in 1830. 














Maine, 32,600 298,335 399,462 
New Hampshire, 9,500 244,161 269,533 
Vermont, 10,200 235,764 280,665 
Massachusetts, 7,500 523,287 610,100 
Rhode Island, 1,340 83,059 97,211 
Connecticut, 4,700 275,248 297,711 
Total, 65,840 1,659,854 1,954,682 
Mipp.e Srares. 

New York, 46,000 1,372,812 1,934,496 
New Jersey, 8,300 277,575 320,779 
Pennsylvania, 44,000 1,049,453 1,350,361 
Delaware, 2,100 72,749 76,737 
Maryland, 14,000 407,350 446,913 
Total, 114,400 3,179,939 4,129,286 

; SOUTHERN STATES. 
Virginia, 64,000 1,065,366 1,211,259 
North Carolina, 48,000 638,829 738,470 
South Carolina, 28,000 502,741 581,478 
Georgia, 62,000 340,989 516,567 
Total, 202,000 2,547,925 3,047,765 

_ WESTERN STATES. 
Ohio, 39,000 581,434 937,679 
Kentucky, 42.000 564,317 688,844 
Indiana, 37,000 147,178 341,585 
Illinois, 55,000 55,211 157,575 
Missouri, 60,000 66,586 137,427 
Total, 235,000 1,414,726 2,263,110 


Increase. 
101,127 
28,372 
44,901 
86,813 
14,152 
22,463 


297,828 


561,684 
43,204 
300,903 
3,988 
39,563 


949,342 





120,931 
99,641 
78,838 

175,578 





474,988 


356,245 
124,527 
194,404 
102,364 

70,841 





848,381 


Rate of ine. 
33.9 
11.6 
19.0 
16.6 

8.1 
17.0 


18.0 


40.8 
15.5 
28.6 

5.5 


9.9 


29.2 


Ot ee eet 
=~ oO. — 
on A 2 2 
Aww 


18.6 


61.5 
22.0 
132.0 
185.0 
106.0 


60.0 





oe 
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States and Territories. 
Tennessee, 
Louisiana, 

Alabama, 
Mississippi, 


ry" 
Total, 


District of Columbia, 
Michigan, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 


Total, 


Eastern States, 
Middle States, 
Southern States, 
Western States, 
South Western States, 
Territories, 


Total, 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF 


THE STA 


SouTH WESTERN STATEs. 


Sq uare Miles. 





Pop. in 1820. 


Pop. in 1830. 








TEs. 


| Nov. 


Increase. Rate of ine 








10,000 422,813 684,822 262,009 61.9 

48,900 153,407 215,275 62,168 10.5 

46,000 127,901 309,216 IS1,351 142.0 

146,000 75 AAS 95,865 22,417 29.7 

180,000 779,564 1,305,178 527,945 67.7 
TERRITORIES. 

100 33,039 39,858 6,819 16.6 

10.000 8,896 31,696 22,812 259.0 

121,000 14,246 30,380 16,134 113.0 
50,000 34,725 
211,100 56,181 136,659 45,765 
RECAPITULATION. 

65,840 1,659,854 1,954,682 297,828 18.0 
114,400 3,179,959 4,129,286 949 342 24 2 
202,000 2,547,925 3,047,765 474,988 18.6 
233,000 1,414,726 2,263,110 S485 381 60.0 
180,000 779,564 1,305,178 527,945 67.7 
211,100 56,181 136,059 45,765 

1,006,340 | 9,637,179 12,836,680 8,144,249 32.7 


The following table shows the political influence of each State, in the national councils. 


according to the new census. 


Five slaves having the same weight as three freemen, we 


have given the representative numbers opposite to each State, and the number of senators 


and representatives in 


Congress. 


The table was first published in the Pennsylvania In- 


telligencer. 
<. “eNins Hapesies. “tang” "Rg Paco, Ret 
Niaine, 399,162 7 9,162 be 5,462 7 
New Hampshire, 269,533 5 19,533 5 25,533 ‘ 
Vermont, 280,665 5 30,665 5 40,655 5 
Massachusetts, 610,100 12 10,100 12 34,100 13 
Connecticut, 297,688 5 47,688 6 9,688 6 
Rhode Island, 97,205 1 47,205 2 1,205 2 
New York, 1,983,195 39 33,495 41 15,495 34 
New Jersey, 319,881 6 19,881 6 31881 6 
Delaware, T5,A17 1 25,417 1 27,417 1 
Pennsylvania, 1,350,261 26 29,846 28 6,651 26 
Maryland, 405,771 fal 5,771 s 21,771 9 
Virginia, about 976,000 19 26,000 20 16,000 22 
North Carolina, 639,885 12 39,885 13 15,885 13 
South Carolina, 455,212 9 5,212 N) 23,212 9 
Georgia, 429,589 8 29,589 x 45,589 7 
Ohio, 837,678 16 37,648 17 21,678 uW 
Kentucky, 622,707 12 22,707 12 46,707 12 
Indiana, 341,582 6 41,582 7 5,682 3 
Illinois, 157,277 3 7,277 3 13,277 i 
Missouri, 127,492 2 27,492 2 31,492 1 
Tennessee, 622,070 12 18,070 12 42.070 9 
Louisiana, 171,722 21.722 3 27,722 3 
Mississippi, about 85,000 1 35,000 1 37,000 1 
Alabama, 262,210 5 12,210 5 22,210 2 
Total, 223 234 212 
VIII. POPULATION OF VARIOUS TOWNS AND CITIES. 
_“o. ng ~~ pn aaa - Baltimore a 
oa 3° » 5,02 o zZ 7 3,75! 
1765 15,520 1756 10,381 1768 tease st 3971 
1790 18.038 1773 21.876 1790 43.525 1810 46,556 
1800 24.93 1786 23.614 1802 42.000 1820 62,738 
S10) =—-33,250 1790 33,151 IS10 92,247 1830 80.526 
1820) = 43,298 1S00 60,489 1820 108,116 
1830 61,381 1820 123,706 1830 167,688 
1825 167,059 
1830 200,942 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STATISTICS. 


Charleston, 8S. C.,in 1790 16,359; 1800 18,712; 1810 24,711; 1820 24,780; 1830 30,289 
8,028; 1820 13,247; 1830 18,833 


Washington, D. C., 1800 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1805 
\lbany, ay Bw 1800 
Providence, R. I., 1s00 


3,210; 1810 
500; ISLO 
5,689; 1810 


2,590; 1820 


9,732; 1830 26,515 


9,356; 1820 12,630; 1830 24,216 
7,614; 1810 10,071; 1820 11,761; 1830 17,000 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS TABLES. 


The following tables we extract from a paper printed in Worcester, Mass. 


Table showing the composition of the Legislatures and population in 1830, of 


twenty-four States of the Union. 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Vermont, 
Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 

Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, 
Louisiana, 


Table showing the population, number of members of the Legislatures, the pay of 


Senators, 


* Sometimes more or less. 


20 
12 
40 
12 
21 
10 
32 


14 


18 
23 
11 
15 
16 


Representa- 


* 


lives, 
150 
220) 
501 
212 
207 
72 
12s 
42 
21 
100 
SO 
134 
130 
124 
140 
72 
40 
100 
70 
36 
54 
36 
42 
50 


Total Senators 


and Rep. 
170 


o> 


pot) 
511 
224 
228 
&2 
160 
56 
30 
133 
95 
166 
192 
169 
216 
94 
60 
138 
105 
54 
77 
47 
57 
66 


Population. 
399 162 
P69 533 
GLO,100 
280,665 
297,811 

91201 

934,196 

320,779 

76,737 
1,330,034 
116,915 
1,186,297 
738,470 
581,478 
516,507 
309,216 
684,822 
OSS,S 44 
973,179 
157,575 
541,535 
97,865 
137,427 
215,275 


members per day, and their pay for one month in the several States of the Union. 


Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Vermont, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
[llinois, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, 


VOL. IV. 


No. of 


Membe 
170 
232 
541 
224 

82 
228 
160 

56 
133 

30 

95 
166 
192 
167 
216 

94 

60 
138 

66 
105 

V7 

D4 

47 

57 


rs. 


Pay of each 


Mem. pr. day. 


2 
$2 


A On ee ee we 


00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Pay of Members 
for one month. 


$ 10,200 
13,920 
32,460 
10,080 

3,690 
10,260 
14,400 

5,040 
11,970 

2,250 
11,400 
19,920 
17,280 
20,040 
25,920 
11,280 

3,600 

8,280 

7,920 

9,450 

4,620 

4,860 

5,640 

5,130 


1819 
1792 
1780 
1793 
none. 
1818 
1821 
1776 
1790 
1792 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1790 
1798 
1819 
1796 
1799 
1812 
1812 
1816 
1818 
1817 
1820 


the 


Year which Conatitu-. 
tion was formed. 
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HISTORY OF 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


FROM THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


A reEvivaL of religion is the manifestation, in a community, of an unusual 
interest on the subject of religion; or it is a period, when the concerns of the 
soul become, to a greater or less extent, prominent objects of attention. From 
the earliest records of Jewish national history, to the present day, there have 
been times of extraordinary moral reformation. It is a fact as indisputable as 
any other in the records of the human race. Communities of men have been 
refined, transformed, spiritualized. To deny this, is to reject the repeated, une- 
quivocal, unimpeached testimony of a great multitude of witnesses. 

The inhabitants of this country, particularly, ought to be the last to be scepti- 
cal on this point. Nearly all the original settlers of New England were pious 
men. As communities, they were pervaded by a religious influence. It was 
their great object, in leaving their native land, not so much to promote indi- 
vidual Christianity, as it was to form societies of Christians. ‘They could have 
maintained silent, personal communion with their Heavenly Father, in Lincoln- 
shire, or in Holland, as some of the recluses did in the monasteries of the middle 
ages. But this was not their purpose. They wished for a diffusive, all pervad- 
ing Christianity. They looked upon religion not only as a concern between 
man and his Redeemer, but as a matter in which society at large. ought to be 
deeply interested. Hence we might expect, what we find to be the fact, puri- 
fied and spiritual communities—righteousness exalting and beautifying whole 
towns and colonies—men dwelling together in peace because they dwelt to- 
gether in the fear of God, and in the love of the Saviour. Revivals of religion 
are not new events in the history of this country. They were not new in the 
days of Whitefield and Edwards. Our earliest progenitors witnessed these 
years of the right hand of the Most High. The Indian wilderness was made a 
fruitful place, and the desert as a garden of the Lord. 

It is proposed in this, and in some subsequent numbers of our work, to review 
the religious history of this country somewhat in detail, to trace the progress of 
vital Christianity, to collect and arrange all the important facts which have 
reference to special periods of religious attention, in short, so far as our materi- 
als and the limited nature of our publication will allow, to write the history of 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. In doing this it will be the purpose of the writer to 
show the causes of them, the reasons of their decline, the characters of the 
instruments by whom they were conducted, and their immediate and ultimate 
results, so far as the light of history may reveal them. 

| We shall collect our facts, and dispose of our remarks under the following 
distinct divisions :— 


PERIOD I. From the settlement of Virginia in 1607, to 1662; a period of 
Sifty-five years. | 

These were the days of primitive and golden piety. These were the days of 
the Joshuas, and of the elders who outlived them. Then there was pre-eminently 
one Lord, one faith, and one baptism. The civil rulers, especially of New 
England, were “as the light of the morning, when the sun riseth, as a morning 
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without clouds.” ‘The pastors fed the people with wisdom, and with under- 
standing. Righteousness was the stability of those times. 


PERIOD IL. From 1662 to 1720; @ period of fifty-eight years. 


Owing to various causes, this was a season of great decline in vital Chris- 
tianity. There were some partial revivals of religion, but there was but little of 
that all pervading piety, which characterized the first generation. The light of 
holiness grew feeble and faint. ‘The general interests of morality also suffered 
a corresponding degeneracy. 


PERIOD III. From 1720 to 1750 ; thirty years. 


This period was marked by great and powerful revivals of religion, which 
extended over nearly all New England, and into some portions of New York, 
New Jersey, and other States. It embraces a variety of interesting events. 
It, indeed, teaches most important and striking lessons in regard to the whole 
economy of the kingdom of grace. 


PERIOD IV. From 1750 to 1790 ; forty years. 


A time of signal and melancholy declension. The public mind was engrossed 
and enchained by the French war, by the causes, progress, and results of the 
revolutionary struggle, and by the establishment of a new form of government. 


PERIOD V. From 1790 to the present time. 


During the whole of this period, with very short intermissions, the churches, 
in all parts of the country, have experienced the reviving influences of the Holy 
Spirit. A new era of light and grace has commenced. New causes, and new 
results are witnessed. Efforts for the universal diffusion of Christianity have 
produced a powerful reaction at home. Some of the principal hindrances te the 
thorough and permanent conversion of men have been removed. A great 
amount of talent and learning has been consecrated by the grace of God. Our 
principal difficulty, in this period, will be to make a proper selection and arrange- 
ment, Where the materials are so rich and abundant. 


We now proceed to the consideration of the 


First Pertop, or the time included from the settlement of the Colonies, to the 
year 1662, 

Our notices of the actual state of vital Christianity in this period, must be 
desultory and incidental. Much of the evidence of the flourishing condition of 
the churches is indirect or inferential. No faithful, and accurate chronologist, 
like Prince, or Holmes, has transmitted to us records of the religious history of 
those times. We have carefully examined the principal sources of information 
within our reach,* and we will proceed to give the result of our inquiries, 

On the 13th of May, 1607, one hundred emigrants made the first permanent 
English settlement in the United States, on the north side of Powhatan, or James 
river, in Virginia. In honor of James I., the settlement was named Jamestown. 
In 1619, we find the following record: “The king of England having formerly 
issued his letters to the several bishops of the kingdom, for collecting money, to 
erect a College in Virginia, for the education of Indian children, nearly £1,500 
had been already paid toward this benevolent and pious design, and Henrico 
had been selected as a suitable place for the seminary. The Virginia Company, 
on the recommendation of Sir Edwin Sandys, its treasurer, now granted 
10,000 acres of land, to be laid off for the University at Henrico.” “The first 
design,” says Anderson, “was to erect and build a College in Virginia, for the 
training up and educating infidel children in the true knowledge of God.” 





* The following list comprises our principal authorities. Governor Winthrop’s Journal, edited by 
Savage ; Prince’s (Thomas, Jun.) Christian History, Boston, 1744; Collections of tie Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire Historical Societies ; Morton’s New England’s Memorial, edited by Judge Davis; Prince's 
New England Chronolog 3 several volumes of Tracts collected by Prince, and now deposited in the Library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society; Holmes’s Annals; Mather’s Magnalia; Mayhew’s Indian Con- 
verts ; Gookin’s Historical Collections ; Snow's History of Boston ; Emerson’s History of First Church; 
Wisner’s History of Old South Church; Trumbull’s History ; Hutchinson, &c. &c. 
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Another object was to found a seminary for the education of the English. Most 
of the original settlers of Virginia were Episcopalians. It does not appear that 
the promotion of religion was a prominent object of attention, for many years, 
In 1620, there were but five ministers in Virginia; and eleven boroughs erected 
into eleven parishes. 

On the 22d of December, 1620, (corresponding to the 11th of December, old 
style,) the foundation of Plymouth, the first English town, built in New Eng- 
land, was laid. Nineteen families, in all 101 persons, composed the infant set- 
tlement. A great mortality, that commenced among the people, swept off halt 
of their number, within the first three months, leaving scarcely fifty persons 
remaining. ‘The dead were buried on the bank, at a little distance from the 
rock where the fathers landed; and lest the Indians should take advantage of 
the weak and wretched state of the English, the graves were levelled and sown 
for the purpose of concealment.* Mr. William Brewster was the minister of 
the first settlers. He had been ruling elder of the congregation at Leyden, of 
which Mr. John Robinson was the pastor. The emigrants, and their brethren 
remaining in Holland, were to continue to be one church, and to receive each 
other to Christian communion, without a formal dismission or testimonial. In 
the middle of July, 1621, as there had been no rain since the third week in 
May, the colonists “set apart a solemn day of humiliation, to seek the Lord by 
humble and fervent prayer in this great distress.” In the evening of the day of 
the fast, “there were such sweet and gentle showers, as gave them cause of 
rejoicing and blessing God.”+ The religious exercises, on this occasion, con- 
tinued eight or nine hours. A day of joyful thanksgiving was soon after 
observed. , 

In the early part of the year 1628, John Endicot, with a few people, were sent 
oyer by a company, which had been formed in London, and commenced a set- 
tlement at Naumkeag, which they called Salem.t A church was formed at 
Salem, on the 6th of August, 1629. Thirty persons accepted a confession of 
faith and church covenant, which had been drawn up by Mr. Francis Higginson, 
who had been chosen teacher of the church. Mr. Samuel Skelton was the 
pastor. 

In the summer of 1630, a fleet of fourteen sail, having on board Gov. John 
Winthrop, Deputy Gov. Thomas Dudley, with about 840 passengers, arrived in 
Charles river. A part of the company coming before the rest, ascended Charles 
river to Watertown, or the “ well watered place,” ianded their goods, and ina 
few days, proceeded to Matapan, afterwards Dorchester. Here was established 
the second church in the colony, in June, 1630. The Dorchester settlers were 
embodied into a church before they left home. John Maverick, and John War- 
ham, were the ministers. 

The great body of the emigrants had landed at Charlestown. On the 30th of 
July, a day of solemn prayer and fasting was observed, when the foundation 
was laid of the first church in Boston, and the third in the colony. Mr. Jolin 
Wilson was chosen teacher, and Mr. Increase Nowel ruling elder. Probably 
sixty-four men, and half as many women, signed the covenant. Their first 
meeting-place was under the shade of a large tree. The settlers soon began 
to remove to the peninsula. In a little time, public worship was celebrated on 
both sides of the river. At length the church took its station altogether in Tri- 
montane, which was soon after called Boston. 

On the same day, July 30th, the settlers who had fixed their residence at the 
“pleasant spot which has since been called Watertown,” set apart a day for 
solemn fasting and prayer, and entered into a covenant. It was signed by Sir 
Richard Saltonstall, at the head of forty names. Rey. George Phillips was the 
pastor. The church in Roxbury was formed in July, 1632. One in Lynn about 
the same time, being the sixth in the colony. On the 11th of October, those 
members of the first church, who belonged to Charlestown, finding it trouble- 
some to worship in Boston, were peaceably dismissed from their relation to the 

church, and were formed into a new church and society, constituting the sev- 








* Holmes, i. 168. t Morton, p. 99. 
+. 
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As early as 1626, a few people from Plymouth commenced a settlement on Naumkeag river. 
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onth in the colony. ‘They were thirty-three in number. Rev. Thomas James 
was chosen pastor.* 

On the 10th of October, 1633, the Rev. John Cotton was established teacher 
of the church in Boston, in connection with Mr. Wilson as pastor. He exerted 
a great and most beneficial influence over the whole colony. His labors, soon 
after he came to Boston, were more effectual than those of any minister of the 
country. He was the means of exciting great attention to religious subjects, 
and some of the most profligate individuals were brought to renounce their 
iniquities. Ilis sermons were simple and plain. His Christian character 
amiable and interesting. Gov. Winthrop, in his journal of December, 1633, has 
the fullowing sentence. “It pl-ased the Lord to give special testimony of his 
presence in the church of Boston, after Mr. Cotton was called to office there. 
More were converted and added to that church, than to all the other churches 
inthe bay. Divers profane and notorious evil persons came and confessed their 
sins, and were comfortably received into the bosom of the church. Yea, the 
Lord gave witness to the exercise of prophecy, so as thereby some were con- 
verted, and others greatly edified. Also, the Lord pleased greatly to bless the 
practice of discipline, wherein he gave the pastor, Mr. Wilson, a singular gift, 
to the great benefit of the church.” ‘Two or three months after, we find the 
following record, which Mr. Savage supposes to refer to Stephen Winthrop, a 
son of the governor. 

“Among other testimonies of the Lord’s gracious presence with his own 
ordinances, there was a youth of fourteen years of age (being the son of one of 
the magistrates) so wrought upon by the ministry of the word, as, for divers 
months, he was held under such affliction of mind, as he could not be brought 
to apprehend any comfort in God, being much humbled and broken for his sins, 
‘though he had been a dutiful child, and not given up to the lusts of youth,) and 
especially for his blasphemous and wicked thoughts, whereby Satan buffetted 
him so as he went mourning and languishing daily ; yet, attending to the means, 
and not giving over prayer, and seeking counsel, &c., he came at length to be 
freed from his temptations, and to find comfort in God’s promises, and so, being 
received into the congregation, upon good proof of his understanding in the 
things of God, he went on cheerfully, in a Christian course, falling daily to labor 
as a servant, and as a younger brother of his did, who was no whit short of him, 
inthe knowledge of God’s will, though his youth kept him from daring to offer 
himself to the congregation.” This last mentioned son was probably Deane 
Winthrop, born March, 1622-3. ) 

The following fact, strikingly shows the orthodoxy of our fathers. A greater 
part of the church in Dorchester having removed to Connecticut, the remainder 
desired the approbation of the churches and magistrates, in a design to found a 
new church. But upon examination, it was judged best not to comply, at that 
time, with the wishes of the Dorchester people, for the following reasons. 1. 
With two exceptions, (Mr. Mather and one other person,) the applicants did not 
appear to hate sin, because it was filthy, but only left it, because it was hurtful. 
2. That, by reason of this, they had never truly closed with Christ, or rather 
Christ with them, but had made use of him only to help the imperfection of their 
sanctification and duties. 3. They expected to believe by some power of their 
own, and not only and wholly from Christ.} In 1622, an individual came from 
Virginia, with letters from many well-disposed people there, “bewailing their 
sad condition for want of the means of salvation, and earnestly entreating a 
supply of faithful ministers, whom, upon experience of their gifts and godliness, 
they might call to office.” After setting apart a day for prayer, it was agreed 
that Mr. Phillips of Watertown, Mr. Tompson of Braintree, and Mr. Miller of 
Rowley, could best be spared, as the churches in those towns had each of them 
two ministers. Mr. Miller did not accept the call. Mr. Knolles, a fellow-elder 
of Mr. Phillips, went in his place, in company with Mr. Tompson. “ The main 





* According to a note in Savage’s Winthrop, the churches were formed in the following order, seven 
already named, 8, Cambridge, Oct. 11, 1633; 9, Ipswich, 1634; 10, Newbury, 1635; 11, Weymouth, July, 
1635; 12, Hingham, Sept. 1635; 13, Concord, July 5, 1636; 14, Dedham, Nov. 8, 1638; 15, Quiney, Sept. 17, 
1639 ; 16, Rowley, Dec. 3, 1639; 17, Salisbury: 18, Sudbury, August, 1640; 19, Gloucester, 1642; 20, Woburn, 
Aug. 24, 1642; 21, Hull, July, 1644; 22, Wenham, Oct. 8, 1644; 23, Haverhill, and 24, Andover, Oct. 1645; 
“9, Reading, Nov. 5, 1645; 26, Manchester ; 27, Malden ; 28, Boston 2d, June 5, 1659. t Winthrop, i. 164. 
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argument,” says Winthrop, “which prevailed with the churches to dismiss 
them to that work, and with the court to allow and further it, was the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ in those parts, and the confidence they had in 
the promise, that whosoever shall part with father, &c. We were so far from 
fearing any loss by parting with such desirable men, as we looked at them as 
seed sown, which would bring us in a plentiful harvest, and we accounted it no 
small honor that God put upon his poor churches here, that other parts of the 
world should seek to us for help, in this kind,.”’* 

Messrs. ‘l'ompson and Knolles “ found very loving and liberal entertainment 
in Virginia, and were bestowed, in several places, not by the governor, but by 
some well-disposed people, who desired their company.” In the following 
spring, Mr. Knolles returned to Boston, with letters, which were read at the 
public lecture, whereby it appeared that God had greatly blessed their ministry 
in Virginia. When they were silenced from public preaching because they 
would not conform to the established church, the people resorted to them in 
private houses. é if 

It was a signal advantage to the cause of vital religion in this country, that 
the church at Cambridge had such a minister as THomAs Suerarp. While a 
member of the University of Cambridge, England, after a season of deep dis- 
tress, he became a humble disciple of Jesus Christ. He was the Baxter of 
New England, radiant in holiness. It was on account of the energy and search- 
ing character of his preaching, and his skill in detecting errors, that when the 
foundation of a college was to be laid, Cambridge, rather than any other place, 
was fixed upon. Of his flock at Cambridge, his successor, Mr. Mitchell, gives 
the following character. “They were a gracious, savoury—spirited people, 
principled by Mr. Shepard, liking an humbling, mourning, heart-breaking min- 
istry and spirit ; living in religion, praying men and women.” The eminent 
preachers who were trained at Cambridge, were greatly indebted to Mr. Shep- 
ard. His words came with power to the heart, and his example was a constant 
reproof to sin. Mitchell, the holy, and meek, and heavenly Mitchell, was 
scarcely inferior to his predecessor. Of Rev. George Phillips it is said, “ About 
fourteen years continued he in his ministry in Watertown; in which time his 
ministry was blessed, for the conversion of many unto God, and for the confir- 
mation and edification of many who were converted.” 

The Rey. Thomas Prince, in a sermon preached by him before the General 
Assembly of the province, in May, 1730, has the following sentence :— 

“It must be here observed, that though the generality both of the first leaders, 
heads of families, and freemen, were persons of noted piety; yet there were 
great numbers, not only of the younger sort, both of children and servants, but 
also of elder, of every age, who came over, both in the year 1630, and the ten 
following years, that came hither only under the common impressions of a pious 
ministry or education, or the religious influence of their friends, or heads of 
families they belonged to; and who were therefore fit materials for the numerous 
conversions which quickly followed, under the lively, searching, and awakening 
preaching of the primitive ministers.” “The Spirit from on high was poured 
upon them, and the wilderness became a fruitful field. In twenty-seven years 
from the first plantation, there were forty-three churches in joint communion with 
one another. And in twenty-seven years more, there appear above fourscore 
English churches of Christ, composed only of known, pious, and faithful pro- 
fessors, dispersed through the wilderness ; viz. twelve or thirteen in Plymouth 
colony, forty-seven in Massachusetts colony and province of New Hampshire, 
nineteen in Connecticut, three in Long Island, and one at Martha’s Vineyard.”t 
In 1659, Mr. John Norton, the successor of Mr. Cotton, in the first church in 
Boston, thus wrote. “It concerneth New England always to remember that 
originally they are a plantation religious, not a plantation of trade. The pro- 
fession of the purity of doctrine, worship, and discipline, is written upon her 
forehead.”{ The following passages are from a Tract published by Captain 
Roger Clap, who came with Warham and Maverick, in 1630, and settled in 
Dorchester. 





* Winthrop, ii. 78. t Christian History, pp. 63, 64. t Ib. p. 66. 
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«Then in those days did God manifest his presence among us, in converting 
nany souls, in gathering his dear ones into church fellowship each with other, 
yy solemn covenants ; wherein they gave up themselves and their seed to the 
Lord. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ was so plainly held out in the preaching of the 
ospel unto poor lost sinners, and the absolute necessity of the new birth, and 
God’s Holy Spirit, in those days was pleased to accompany the word with such 
efficacy upon the hearts of many, that our hearts were taken off from Old Eng- 
land, and set upon heaven. The discourse not only of the aged, but of the 
youth, also, was not, How shall we go to England, but how shall we go to 
heaven? Have I true grace wrought in my heart? Have I Christ or no? 
Oh how did men and women, young and old, pray for grace, beg for Christ, in 
those days; and it was not in vain. Many were converted, and others estab- 
lished in believimg. Many joined unto the several churches where they lived, 
confessing their faith publicly, and showing before all the assembly their expe- 
riences of the workings of God’s Spirit in their hearts to bring them to Christ; 
which many hearers found very much good by, to help them to try their own 
hearts, and to consider how it was with them; whether any work of God’s Spirit 
was wrought in their hearts or no? Oh the many tears that have been shed in 
Dorchester mecting-house, at such times, both by those that have declared 
(iod’s work on their souls, and also by those that heard them. In those days 
Giod, even our own God, did bless New England.’* 

In 1678, the venerable Increase Mather thus writes. “ Prayer is needful on 
this account, in that conversions are become rare in this age of the world. ‘They 
that have their thoughts exercised in discerning things of this nature, have sad 
apprehensions in reference to this matter; that the work of conversion hath 
been at a great stand in the world. In the last age, in the days of our fathers, 
in other parts of the world, scarce a sermon preached, but some evidently con- 
verted, and sometimes hundreds in asermon.} Which of us can say, we have 
seen the like. Clear, sound conversions are not frequent in some congrega- 
tions.” Again, in 1702, Dr. Mather says, that “ the life and power of godliness 
has been the singular glory of New England. ‘The generality of the first 
planters, were men eminent for godliness. Time was, when these churches 
were beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with banners. 
What a glorious presence of Christ was there in all his ordinances. Many were 
converted and willingly declared what God had done for their souls; and there 
were added to the churches daily, of such as should be saved.” } 

Mr. Prince, in a manuscript sermon, has the following remark concerning Mr. 
Shepard, of Cambridge. “I was told when a youth, by elderly people, that he 
scarce ever preached a sermon, but some or other of his congregation were 
struck with great distress of soul, and cried out aloud in agony, What shall I do 
tobe saved? Though his voice was low, yet so searching was his preaching, 
and so great a power attending, as an hypocrite could not easily bear it, and it 
seemed almost irresistible.” The same effect was often visible after the 
preaching of Mr. Mitchell. It is stated, that it was a common question for those 
who were detained at home, to put to their friends, who had attended meeting, 
Whether anybody appeared to be wrought upon to-day ?” 

In 1650, the number of churches in New England, was fifty-eight, and the 
number of commynicants, 7,750. On the 23d of December, 1652, died the 





. 


Rey. John Cotton, at the age of 67. During his ministry, from 1634 to 1652,, 


there were received into the first church, 806 men, and 34:33 women, in all, 649. 


In closing our notices of the history of the first period, it may be proper to 
exhibit some of the causes of the flourishing state of vital piety among the 
primitive settlers. While the Holy Spirit was signally manifest, with his con- 
verting and sanctifying grace, many causes conspired to invite and prolong his 
life-giving presence. The soil, on which the dews of Zion descended, was well 
prepared. ‘The fathers united a deep feeling of dependence on God, with 
strenuous effort. They obeyed the whole of the inspired direction, Trust in the 





* Christian History, pp. 71, 72. t Doubtless Dr. Mather refers to Scotland in this sentence. 
| Christian History, passim. : 
} Emerson's History of the First Church, p. 81. He gives the number of churches at about forty. 
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Lord and do good. Many circumstances, also, additional to their own efforts. 
combined in producing a state of society, the like of which, in all respects, has 
not been scen on earth. 

1. They were descended from excellent families in England. It is a well 
known saying, uttered first, we believe, by William Stoughton, Governor of 
Massachusetts, in 1692, “God sifted a whole nation that he might send choice 
grain over into this wilderness.” The family of Ames, who settled at Dedham, 
were descended from the celebrated Dr. William Ames, author of the Medulia 
Theologia, and Professor at Rotterdam. Charles Chauncy, President of Har- 
vard College, was descended from parents “in Hertfordshire, that were both 
honorable and religious.” ‘The parents, grand-parents, and great-grand-parents 
of Mr. John Fisk, of Chelmsford, “ were eminent in zeal for the true religion,” 
Three of his family ‘had the honor of being persecuted by Mary. The father 
and mother of the celebrated Peter Hobart, of Hingham, “ were persons eminent 
for their piety, and even from their youth feared God.” Of John Sherman, 
assistant minister of Watertown, it is said, that he was born of godly and worthy 
parents. “While he was yet a child, their instructions, joined with the ministry 
of the famous Rogers, produced in him an early remembrance of his Creator.” 
A grcat proportion, indeed, of the first settlers of New England, were children 
of “ parents who had passed into the skies.” This was doubtless one cause of 
the blessings which have descended on New England. God keepeth covenant 
and remembereth mercy. 

2. The objects for which they came to this country were worthy and noble. 
In the statement of the reasons given by the emigrants from Leyden for their 
removal, is the following. “ Fifthly and lastly, and which was not the least, a 
great hope and inward zeal they had of laying some good foundations, or at 
least to make some way thereunto for the propagating and advancement of the 
gospel of the kingdom of Jesus Christ in those remote parts of the world; yea, 
although they should be but as stepping stones unto others for the performance 
of so great a work.”* Eliot and the Mayhews, Sergeant and Brainerd did not 
forget this. Mr. Clap, before quoted, thus expresses the objects which the 
original settlers had in view. “What a wondrous work of God was it, to stir 
up such worthies to undertake such a difficult work, as to remove themselves, 
their wives, and children, from their native country, and to leave their gallant 
situations there, to come into this wilderness, to set up the pure worship of God 
here.” ‘The venerable John Higginson, first of Guilford, Conn., afterwards of 
Salem, thus remarks in a sermon: “ Let merchants and such as are increasing 
cent per cent remember this, let others that have come over since, at several 
times, understand this, that worldly gain was not the end and design of the 
people of New England, but Renierox. And if any man among us make reli- 
vion as twelve, and the world as thirteen, let such an one know that he has 
neither the spirit of a true New England-man, nor yet of a sincere Christian.”t 

3. In the attainment of their object, the fathers of New England made great 
sacrifices. As truly as any men who ever lived they brought themselves within 
the comprehension of the promise, that whosoever forsake houses, and lands, 
father and mother, for Christ’s sake, shall inherit an hundred fold. Gov. Win- 
throp had a fine estate, in England, of six or seven hundred per annum, which 
he sacrificed. He died a poor man. Several gifts were bestowed on his family 
by the legislature. Many others sacrificed what were considered, in those 
days, large estates. Isaac Johnson, “the father of Boston,” was one of the 
richest men in the colony. As a proof of it, he limited his funeral expenses to 
£250. ‘The people manifested their attachment to him by requesting that their 
bodies might be buried near his. The lady Arabella, his wife, was the daughter 
of the earl of kincoln, and “came from a paradise of plenty, into a wilderness 
of wants.”[ Not a few of the ministers relinquished prospects of splendid pre- 
ferment. Joli Norton had talents such as would have qualified him for a 
station in almost any department of life. He was offered a fellowship in the 
University of Cambridge. Peter Bulkly, of Concord, left in England “a good 
benefice,—and the estate of a gentleman.” 








= New England's Memorial, p. 20. t Christian History, p. 68 t See Judge Story's Cent. Discourse- 
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The sufferings which they endured were many and severe. In the winter 
of 1629-30, eighty persons, out of about three hundred in the colony, had died, 
and many of those that remained, were in a weak and sickly condition. When 
the Arbella arrived at Salem, on the 12th of June, there was not corn enough 
to have lasted above a fortnight, and all other provisions| were very scarce. 
They had only three or four months to look out for convenient settlements. 
Being destitute of necessary accommodations, they dropped away, one after 
another. Before December, 200 of those who came with W inthrop, including a 
few who had died on the passage, were in their graves. } Such a winter the 
settlers had never seen before. “The poorer sort,” says Hutchinson, “ were 
much exposed, lying in tents, and miserable hovels, and many died of the 
scurvy and other distempers. They were so short of provisions, that many 
were obliged to live on clams, muscles, and other shell-fish, with ground-nuts 
and acorns, instead of bread. One that came to the governor’s house, to com- 
plain of his sufferings, was prevented, being informed that even there the last 
batch was in the oven. Some instances are mentioned of great calmness and 
resignation in their distress. A good man, who had asked his neighbors to a 
dish of clams, after dinner, returned thanks to God, who had given to them to 
suck of the abundance of the seas, and of the treasures hid in the sands.”* 

4. The feelings of the emigrants towards their brethren, in England, and 
towards the members of the Established Church, were eminently kind and 
Christian. 

One reason, why the congregation of Mr. Robinson, in Leyden, did not 
choose to remain in Holland, was, that “their posterity would, in a few genera- 
tions, become Dutch, and so lose their interest in the English nation; they 
being rather desirous to enlarge his Majesty’s dominions, and to live under 
their natural prince.”+ 

The following letter from Governor Winthrop, and others, written in April, 
1630, just as they had embarked, is so fraught with pious and fraternal feeling, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it entire. It is written in a noble spirit.{ 


The humble request of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, the Governor and the 
Company late gone for New England; to the rest of their brethren in and 


of the Church of England. 


Reverend Fathers and Brethren The general rumor of this solemn enter- 
prize, wherein ourselves with others, through the providence of the Almighty, 
are engaged, as it may spare us the labor of imparting our occasion unto you, 
so it gives us the more encouragement to strengthen ourselves by the procure- 
ment of the prayers and blessings of the Lord’s faithful servants: for which end 
we are bold to have recourse unto you, as those whom God hath placed nearest 
his throne of mercy; which as it affords you the more opportunity, so it imposeth 
the greater bond upon you to intercede for his people in all their straits, we 
beseech you therefore by the mercies of the Lord Jesus. to consider us as your 
brethren, standing in very great need of your help, and earnestly imploring it. 
And howsoever your charity may have met with some occasion of discourage- 
ment, through the misreport of our intentions, or through the disaffection, or 
indiscretion, of some of us, or rather, amongst us: for we are not of those that 
dream of perfection in this world ; yet we desire you would be pleased to take 
notice of the principals, and body of our company, as those who esteem it our 
honor, to call the Church of England, from whence we rise, our dear mother, 
and cannot part from our native country, where she specially resideth, without 
much sadness of heart, and many tears in our eyes; ever acknowledging that 
such hope and part as we have obtained in the common salvation, we have re- 





* Hutchinson i. pp. 27, 28. t New England’s Memorial, p. 20. ‘ 
t There is scarcely one of the settlers of New England, who is so worthy of love and veneration, as 
Gov. Winthrop. He was generous, kind, true-hearted, in an eminent degree. ‘The description of a good 


man, in the 15th Psalm, would apply to him admirably. Io the Appendix to his Journal, vol. I. there is @ 
large number of his letters, principally to his wife. They show great delicacy, purity, and tenderness of 
feeling towards “the loved and the left behind,” and a spirit of entire and sweet resignation to the will of 
God. We cannot refrain from quoting his record of her death. “In this sickness, the governor's wife, 
daughter of Sir John Tindal, Knight, left this world for a better, being about 50 years of age: a woman of 
singular virtue, prudence, modesty and piety; and especially beloved and honored of all the country.” 
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ceived in her bosom, and sucked it from her breasts: we leave it not therefore, 
as loathing that milk wherewith we were nourished there, but blessing God for 
the parentage and education, as members of the same body shall always rejoice 
in her good, and unfeignedly grieve for any sorrow that shall ever betide her, 
and while we have breath, sincerely desire and endeavor the continuance and 
abundance of her welfare, with the enlargement of her bounds in the kingdom 
of Christ Jesus. 

Be pleased, therefore, reverend fathers and brethren, to help forward this 
work now in hand; which, if it prosper, you shall be the more glorious, howso- 
ever, your judgment is with the Lord, and your reward with your God. It is an 
usual and laudable exercise of your charity te commend to the prayers of 
your congregations, the necessities and straits of your private neighbors ; do 
the like for a church springing out of your own bowels. We conceive much 
hope that this remembrance of us, if it be frequent and fervent, will be a most 
prosperous gale in our sails, and provide such a passage and welcome for us, 
from the God of the whole earth, as both we which shall find it, and yourselves, with 
the rest of our friends, who shall hear of it, shall be much enlarged to bring in 
such daily returns of thanksgivings, as the specialties of his Providence and 
goodness may justly challenge at all our hands. You are not ignorant, that the 
Spirit of God stirred up the apostle Paul to make continual mention of the 
church of Philippi, (which was a colony from Rome,) let the same Spirit, we 
beseech you, put you in mind, that are the Lord’s remembrancers, to pray for 
us without ceasing, (who are a weak colony from yourselves,) making continual 
request for us to God in all your prayers. 

What we intreat of you that are the ministers of God, that we also crave at 
the hands of all the rest of our brethren, that they would at no time forget us 
in their private solicitations at the throne of grace. 

If any there be, who through want of clear intelligence of our course, or 
tenderness of affection towards us, cannot conceive so well of our way as we 
could desire, we would intreat such not to despise us, nor to desert us in their 
prayers and affections, but to consider rather, that they are so much the more 
bound to express the bowels of their compassion towards us, remembering 
always that both nature and grace, doth ever bind us to relieve and rescue with 
our utmost and speediest power, such as are dear unto us, when we conceive 
them to be running uncomfortable hazards. 

What goodness you shall extend to us in this or any other Christian kindness, 
we, your brethren in Christ Jesus, shall labor to repay in what duty we are or 
shall be able to perform, promising so far as God shall enable us, to give him no 
rest on your behalfs, wishing our heads and hearts may be as fountains of tears, 
for your everlasting welfare, when we shall be in our poor cottages in the wil- 
derness, overshadowed with the spirit of supplication, through the manifold 
necessities and tribulations which may not altogether unexpectedly, nor, we 
hope, unprofitably befall us. And so commending you to the grace of God in 


Christ, we shall ever rest Your assured friends and brethren, 
Jo. Wintnror, Gov. Isaac Jonnson. 
CuHares Fines. Tuos. DuDLEY. 
GeorGE Puaivurps. Witiiam CoppineTon. 


Ricu. SarronsTatt. 
From Yarmouth, aboard the Arbella, April 7, 1630. 


5. Another cause of the flourishing state of vital piety among the first settlers 
was their morality. They furnished a most striking example of the tendency and 
effect of the doctrines of the cross. They relied wholly ona gratuitous and pur- 
chased salvation. They renounced, with abhorrence, all idea of the merit of human 
works. Yetthey were notantinomian. They believed, with Pres. Chauncy, that 
“ Christians, notwithstanding the forgiveness of their sins, ought often to renew 
all the expressions of repentance for their sins, and still to be fervent and instant 
in prayer for pardon.” While they magnified the grace of the gospel, they main- 
tained the dignity and everlasting obligation of the law. In nothing were they 
more exemplary than in the observance of the Sabbath. Of Eliot, the Indian 
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apostle, it is said, “That the sun did not set the evening before the Sabbath, 
till he had begun his preparation for it; and when the Lord’s day came, you 
might have seen John in the spirit. The Sabbath day was a type, a taste of 
heaven to him.” In 1646, three Frenchmen spent a Sabbath in Boston. “ The 
Lord’s day they were here,” says Winthrop, “the governor acquainting them 
with our manner, that all men either come to our public meetings, or keep 
themselves quiet in their houses, and finding that the place where they lodged, 
would not be convenient for them that day, invited them home to his house, 
where they continued private all that day till sunset, and made use of such 
books, Latin and French, as he had, and the liberty of a private walk in his 
garden, and so gave no offence.” In a company of emigrants, who came from 
England, in 1637, was an individual who was “examined about his going to 
divert himself with hock and line on the Lord’s day. He protested that he did 
not know when the Lord’s day was ; he thought every day was a Sabbath day ; for, 
he said, they did nothing but pray and preach all the week long.” Dr. Increase 
Mather, in the preface to his sermons on early piety, printed in Boston, in 1721, 
says, “ There was a famous man that preached before one of the greatest as- 
semblies that ever was preached unto, seventy years ago; and he told them, I 
have lived in a country, seven years, and all that time I never heard one profane 
oath, and all that time, I did never see a man drunk, in that land. Where was 
that country? It was New England.” In 1641, Gov. Winthrop makes the 
following entry in his journal. “A great training in Boston two days. About 
1,200 were exercised in most sorts of land-service ; yet it was observed that 
there was no man drunk, though there was plenty of wine and strong beer in 
town, not an oath sworn, no quarrel, nor any hurt done.” In another place, the 
following record is inserted. “The deputy granted license to Andrews, of 
Ipswich, to sell wine, by retail, for six months, provided he did not wittingly sell 
to such as were likely to abuse it by drunkenness.” It is stated by one of the 
annalists of those times, that servants and vagrants were the authors of most of 
the open crimes, which were committed. Some individuals, who found the 
moral atmosphere too pure, and religion too prominent, returned in disgust to 
England, and there exerted their influence to the prejudice of the colonists. 

6. Another circumstance, which exerted a favorable influence on piety, was 
the remarkable freedom from bigotry and intolerance which prevailed. It is 
asserting nothing but what is susceptible of the fullest proof, that the early 
settlers of New England were in advance of all other communities on earth, in 
freedom from a spirit of exclusiveness and bigotry. John Robinson has the 
following passage in a letter to that portion of his flock, which sailed for the 
new world. “If God reveal anything to you, by any other instrument of his, 
be as ready to receive it, as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for 
[am very persuaded—I am very confident, that the Lord has more truth yet 
to break forth out of his holy word. For my part, | cannot sufficiently bewail 
the condition of the reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion, and 
will go, at present, no further than the instruments of their reformation. ‘They 
cannot be drawn beyond what Luther saw. Whatever part of his will our 
good God has revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And 
the Calvinists, you see, stick fast where they were left, by that great man of 
Giod, who yet saw not all things.” Many of the emigrants acted in accord- 
ance with this advice of the excellent Robinson. Thomas Walley, a venerable 
minister of Barnstable, uttered on an important occasion, these memorable 
sentences. “It would not consist with our profession of love to Christ or saints, 
to trouble those that peaceably differ from the generality of God’s people in 
lesser things ; those that are like to live in heaven with us at last, we should 
endeavor they might live peaceably with us here. .4 well-bounded toleration 
were very desirable in all Christian commonwealths, that there may be no just occa- 
sion for any to complain of cruelty or persecution; but it must be such tolera- 
tion that God be not publicly blasphemed, nor idolatry practised.” Governor 
Winthrop was a man of enlarged and liberal principles. When near death he 
expressed a wish that more moderation had been practised toward those who 
were termed “heretics.” It is true that there were many things, which oc- 
curred in reference to Gorton, Mrs. Hutchinson, Roger Williams, the Quakers, 
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and others, which can be justified on no correct principle. The descendants 
of the pilgrims would gladly consign some pages of their history to ob- 
livion. ‘Their spirits were not entirely emancipated from the thraldom of the 
dark and persecuting ages. Still they acted from a stern sense of duty. They 
were determined to obey their conscience, though that conscience sometimes 
misled them. ‘hey hearkened to the precepts of Scripture, though they some- 
times mistook their spirit, and misinterpreted their injunctions. They were far 
in advance of any of the communities of that generation in understanding the 
nature, and in acting according to the true design of civil and religious liberty, 
Before we administer to them unmitigated censure, we must recollect the in- 
tolerant spirit which reigned in England ; we must remember that the excellent 
Matthew Hale punished witchcraft capitally ; we must also consider that they 
came to this new world to find a sanctuary, where they could have a pure and 
holy community. Those who came in to distract and pollute their societies, 
intentionally, or unintentionally, were regarded with unjustifiable, but not with 
unaccountable aversion. It is also to be observed that they had such clear 
views of the transcendent importance of personal religion, that they could 
hardly refrain from drawing men, by violence, from their destructive courses, 
Much of that which would be called bigotry, in these days, was a reasonable 
and a rational concern for the spiritual interests of men. ‘True Christian liberty 
not only allows a man to think as he pleases, but to use all proper ways to 
induce others to think as he does, or in other words, to make known his opinions. 
It is an undoubted fact that our forefathers were men of enlarged views, and of 
generous sentiments. They consulted, in a remarkable degree, for the interests 
of posterity. They lived for future ages, and for the human race. This trait 
in their characters had a very favorable effect on their piety, and on the pros- 
perous state, generally, of vital godliness. Civil freedom operates most bene- 
ficially, and in a thousand ways, upon that freedom wherewith the Son of God 
makes his people free. 

7. The doctrines, which were maintained, and which were preached, was one 
cause of the religious prosperity of the primitive churches. Our fathers were 
“in doctrine uncorrupt.” ‘They held forth the word of life in scriptural purity. 
The ministers were such as we should expect from the countrymen of Bates, 
Howe, Manton, Owen, and Baxter. The fall of man, his total alienation from 
God, the supreme Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, atonement by his sufferings 
and death, the necessity of regeneration by the influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
perseverance of believers in holiness, and their kindred truths and doctrines, 
were heartily embraced, and faithfully preached. Doubtless there were defects 
in their mode of presenting the doctrines of the gospel, which detracted from 
the weight and pungency of their preaching. Still the great truths of redemp- 
tion were understood and proclaimed with singular earnestness, and fullness, 
and solemnity. The Bible was made the only standard of appeal. The reve- 
rence paid to that book was very great. We doubt if it has been exceeded 
among any class of Christians in any age of the church. A principal cause 
of the unjustifiable opposition to the Quakers, was the little esteem with which 
that sect was supposed to regard the Scriptures. The fathers were rooted and 
grounded in the faith. Conversions, in those days, were frequently the result, 
so far as human agency was concerned, of long continued, personal application 
to the truths of religion. Feeling flowed from contemplation. Anxiety of 
mind was caused by the clear apprehension of truth. They had but few books, 
and the Brste was the one great and inestimable treasure in every family. 
The books which they did possess were thoroughly read and digested. The 
ministrations of many of the preachers were characterised by great solemnity. 
This was doubtless owing to the spirit of prayer which they possessed in an 
uncommon degree. One of them was accustomed to say that a minister’s great 
work was prayer. Another used to spend the whole of Saturday afternoon, in 
imbuing, by earnest prayer to God, his own soul, with the sentiments of the 
discourses, which he was expecting to deliver on the following day. The holy 
Shepard said, on his dying bed, that he never preached a sermon but what cost 
him tears. “He wept in the studying of every sermon. Before he preached 
any sermon he got good by it himself. He always went up to the pulpit as if 
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he was to give up his accounts unto his Master.” Men, who could with truth 
make such declarations, and not a few closely followed the example of Shepard, 
must have, indeed, been burning and shining lights. Their piety warmed and 
illuminated their doctrines. Their near communion with the Holy Spirit, 
breathed light and life into all their ministrations. 

2. The exemplary religious education of children was, unquestionably, one of 
the principal causes of the flourishing state of true religion. Of John Eliot, of 
Roxbury, it is said, that “ whatever decay there might be of family religion 
generally, he would command his children, and his household after him, that 
they should keep the way of the Lord. His family was a little Bethel, for the 
worship of God constantly and exactly maintained in it; and unto the daily 

rayers of the family, his manner was to prefix the reading of the Scriptures ; 
which being done, it was also his manner to make his young people choose a 
certain passage in the chapter, and give him some observation of their own 
upon it.” Of the house of Mr. Peter Hobart, of Hingham, it is said that “ it was 
edified and beautified with many children, on whom when he looked, he would 
say, with much thankfulness, Behold, thus shall the man be blessed who feareth 
the Lord! And for whom, like another Job, he offered up daily supplications.” 
Mr. James Noyes and Mr. Thomas Parker, both of Newbury, who lived in the 
greatest intimacy, who taught in one school, came over in one ship, lived in the 
same house, were pastors together of the same church, used to sing four times 
a day in the public worship, and always just after evening-prayer in the family, 
where reading the Scripture, expounding and praying were the other constant 
exercises. Governor Eaton, of the New Haven colony, in the management of 
his family, “ was prudent, serious, and happy to a wonder. He sometimes had 
alarge household, consisting of no less than thirty persons, yet he managed 
them with such an even temper, that observers have affirmed, They never saw 
an house ordered with more wisdom. By taking care of his aged mother, he 
secured his own prosperity as long as he lived. His children and servants he 
would mightily encourage unto the study of the Scriptures.” Nearly half of 
the ministers, who came from England, and who remained in this country, 
“were signally blessed with sons, who did work for our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
tle ministry of the gospel. Yea, some of them, as Mr. Chauncy, Mr. Eliot, Mr. 
Hobart, Mr. Mather, had four or five sons each, employed in the ministry.” 
“None of the least concerns,” says Cotton Mather, “that lay upon the skirts 
of these reformers, was the condition of their posterity; for which cause, in 
the first constitution of their churches, they did more generally, with more 
or less expressiveness, take in their children as under the church-watch with 
themselves.” 

% But the revivals of religion, or the eminent piety which prevailed in the 
days of our fathers, is to be attributed, under God, to the high character of the 
Christian ministry, more than to any other cause. New England, and the 
United States, have cause of unceasing gratitude to God, for the blessing of a 
learned and faithful ministry, existing at the settlement of the country. For 
original talent, for thorough scholarship, for discriminating sense, and for com- 
prehensiveness of view, they were inferior to no men of the age in which they 
lived. It is not pretended that they were faultless. Their system of biblical 
interpretation, was, in many respects, erroneous. Mental philosophy had not 
then been transformed and illuminated by the labors of Locke and Reid. The 
principles of correct taste were not well understood. Hence wretched doggerel 
was mistaken for poetry, ingenuity in the inversion of syllables for genius, and 
pedantry for sound learning. ‘The endless divisions and subdivisions of the 
schools disfigure the productions of the press. A singular species of humor 
and witticism, employed on the most solemn subjects, and sacred occasions, 
offends every person of genuine sensibility. It is not pretended, moreover, that 
indiscriminate and fulsome eulogy has not frequently been applied to the fathers 
of New England. Cotton Mather, with all his good qualities, sadly lacked 
judgment. He had knowledge, but had no discrimination. But with all these 
abatements, the early New England ministers united distinguished piety and 
learning. They understood, and they relished well, Latin, and Greek, and 
Hebrew. An earnest pursuit of these studies, through the whole course of 
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their ministry, did not interfere with the most faithful and self-denying labors, 
These studies made them to be men of rich, deep, and various thought. Learn- 
ing did not make them less ardent in the pursuit of holiness. It is an un- 
questionable fact that the most learned ministers were the most godly ministers. 
Knowledge and grace exerted a powerful reciprocal influence. By the com- 
bined effect of piety and of cultivated intellect, they were enabled to detect 
errors, to meet skilful opposers to religion, to look at remote consequences, to 
lay foundations for other ages, and for a distant posterity. John Cotton, of 
Boston, was fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, afterwards fellow, head 
lecturer, dean, and catechist in Trinity College. He was able to converse in 
Hebrew ; he wrote and spoke Latin with great facility. He would often say, with 
regret, after the departure of a visitant, “I had rather have given this man an 
handful of money, than have been kept thus long out of my study.” He called 
“twelve hours” the scholar’s day. A Dutchman, of great learning, having 
heard Mr. Cotton preach in Boston, declared “ that never in his life had he seen 
such a conjunction of learning and plainness, as there was in the preaching of 
this worthy man.” John Wilson, of Boston, obtained a fellowship in King’s 
College, in Cambridge. Thomas Hooker was a fellow of Emmanuel College. On 
a certain occasion, after his removal to Hartford, he visited Cambridge. Such 
was his extraordinary ability that Governor Winthrop, (“ which was not com- 
mon with him,”) and a great crowd went over from Boston to hear him preach. 
From the imperfect notices now remaining of Mr. Hooker, it seems that he was 
more characterised by a very accurate knowledge of the human heart, and of 
the great principles by which human society are regulated, than he was for 
profound classical scholarship. He was a man fitted to exert a great influence. 
He had much more liberality than was common with many in those days. Presi- 
dent Dunster, of Cambridge, translated a great part of the metrical version of 
the Psalms, which was printed at Cambridge in 1640. Richard Mather, of 
Dorchester, the first of the name in this country, was an indefatigable student. 
So intent was he upon his studies, that the morning before he died, he impor- 
tuned his friends to help him into the room where “ his works and books awaited 
him.” President Chauncy, of Cambridge, by all accounts, was, for those days, 
an eminent oriental scholar. “Ile found the conjunct pleasure and profit of the 
Ilebrew inexpressible.” He rose and commenced his studies about four o’clock, 
both winter and summer. Ife was very judicious in the application of his 
knowledge. Ile made no display, but was unaffectedly modest and plain. He 
was also eminent for his attachment to the Christian doctrines, and for personal 
religion. In his last moments President Oakes asked him to give a sign of his 
hopeful and joyful assurance of eternal life ; the speechless old man instantly 
raised his arms high towards heaven. He had six sons, all educated at Cam- 
bridge, and all ministers of the gospel. Thomas Thacher, of Weymouth, com- 
posed an Ilebrew Lexicon. It was his custom, once in three or four years, to 
review all his studies; in this way he attained to eminent facility in them. 
Yet he was most exemplary in the discharge of all the duties of a pastor. He 
had the charge of a large and excellent church, made so very much by his 
prayers and toils. Samuel Whiting, of Lynn, “ for his learning was many ways 
well accomplished ; especially he was accurate in Hebrew, in which primitive 
and expressive language, he took much delight; and he was elegant in Latin, 
whereof, among other demonstrations, he gave one, in an oration at one of our 
commencements.” John Sherman, of Watertown, “ making the mathematics 
his diversion, did attain unto such incomparable skill therein, that he was un- 
doubtedly one of the best mathematicians that ever lived in this hemisphere.” 
Hfis hearers used to call him “a second Isaiah, the honey-dropping and golden- 
mouthed preacher.” John Eliot translated the whole Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage, also Baxter’s Call, Practice of Piety, and many primers, catechisms, &e. 








* It seems that there was a Christian Almanac before the existence of the American Tract Society. 
his great man, Sherman, would sometimes give the country an Almanac, which yet he made an of- 
portunity to do good, by adding, at the end of the composures, those holy reflections, which taught good 
men how to recover that little but spreading thing, the almanac, from that common abuse of being an en- 
gine to convey only silly impertinencies, or sinful superstitions, into almost every cottage of the wilder- 
ness. 
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Richard Baxter said, “there was no man on earth, whom I honored above Eliot. 
It is his evangelical work that is the apostolical succession, which I plead for.” 

The first churches, though their numbers were small, and though they had to 
meet all the hardships, dangers, and expense of new settlements, commonly 
supported two able, experienced ministers. With the first three churches 
settled in Connecticut, there were at Hartford, the Rev. Thomas Hooker, and the 
Rey. Samuel Stone; at Windsor, the Rev. John Warham, and Ephraim Hewit ;* 
and at Weathersfield, the Rey. Peter Prudden, in 1638, while his people were 
making preparations to remove from New Haven to Milford. At New Haven, 
at first were stationed the Rev. John Davenport, and Mr. Samuel Eaton, a 
brother of Gov. Eaton. ‘The Rev. Henry Whitetield, was pastor, and the Rev. 
John Higginson, son of the Rev. Francis Higginson, of Salem, was teacher, of 
the church at Guilford. Rev. Abraham Pierson was pastor of the church at 
jranford, and it seems that one Mr. Brucy assisted him for some time. The first 
six towns in the Connecticut and New Haven colonies, enjoyed the constant 
labor of ten able ministers. This was as much as about one minister to fifty 
families, or to two hundred and sixty or seventy souls. Mr. Neal, after giving 
a catalogue of the ministers, who first illuminated the churches of New Eng- 
land, bears the following testimony concerning them. “TI will not say that all 
the ministers mentioned, were men of the first rate for learning, but I can 
assure the reader, they had a better share of it, than most of their neighboring 
clergy, at that time. ‘They were men of great sobriety and virtue, plain, serious, 
affectionate preachers, exactly conformable to the doctrine of the church of 
England, and took a great deal of pains to promote a reformation of manners in 
their several parishes.” It was the opinion of the principal divines, who first 
settled in New England, that in every church, completely organized, there was 
a pastor, teacher, ruling elder, and deacons. From the passages, Romans xii. 
7, 1 Corinthians xii. 28, 1 Timothy v. 17, and Ephesians iv. 11, they argued that 
it was the duty of all churches, which had the ability, to be thus furnished. 
The churches which were not able to support a pastor and teacher, had their 
ruling elders and deacons. ‘The pastor’s work consisted principally in exhorta- 
tion, “in working upon the will and affections.” The teacher was doctor in 
ecclesia, Whose business it was to teach, explain, and defend the doctrines of 
Christianity. The ruling elder’s office was to assist the pastor in the govern- 
ment of the church, to prepare and bring forward all! cases of discipline, to visit 
and pray with the sick, and, in the absence of the pastor, and teacher, to pray, 
and expound the Scriptures. From this view it appears that the first towns 
and churches in New England were remarkably well instructed. At the time 
of the union of the New Haven and Connecticut colonies, in 1665, there were 
about 1,700 families, and eight or nine thousand inhabitants, and they con- 
stantly enjoyed the instruction of about twenty ministers. Upon an average 
there was about one minister to every 85 families, or to about 430 souls. In 
some of the new plantations, thirty families supported a minister, and commonly 
there were not more than forty, when they called and settled a pastor. In 
several of the first churches, at the time when they were formed, there were not 
more than eight, nine, and ten male members. The General Court of Con- 
necticut would not allow a plantation to be established which would not support 
an able, orthodox preacher.t+ 





*The ancestor of the Rev. Nathaniel Hewit, D. D. The name is spelt variously. Rev. Ephraim Hewit 
came from England in 1639, settled in Windsor, Connecticut, died in 1644, of whom Johnson, in his 
Wonder Working Providence says, 

“ And Hewit had his arguings strong and bright.” 


t See Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, vol. I. chap. 13. 
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Compiled principally from the London University Calendar for 1831. pp. 262. 


A varce number of the youth of 
England, and especially those resident 
in London, whose future professional 
duties rendered an university education 
very desirable, were, owing to various 
causes, deprived of that most important 
privilege. None, but members of the 
Established Church, as is well known, 
are admitted to the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, while there is a 
large number of individuals in opulent 
circumstances, out of the pale of the 
National Hierarchy. The expenses, also, 
of a residence at those universities, are 
such as to preclude many worthy young 
men from making application for ad- 
mission. It is also to be observed, that a 
professional course of study in law and 
medicine does not really rank among 
the leading objects of education at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; and independently 
of that circumstance, there are local 
advantages in the metropolis, for con- 
necting the theoretical with the practi- 
cal parts of those branches of knowledge, 
which cannot equally be enjoyed in any 
provincial situation. In law and in 
medicine, at Oxford, the only requisite, 
beyond the degree of M. A., is the time 
during which the name of the candidate 
must be on the university register, and 
the discharge of the appointed fees.* 

It has been stated that about one 
hundred, only, of all the physicians now 


practising in England, have been edu- | 
cated at Oxford and Cambridge, while | 


there are more than 300 licentiates of 
the College of Physicians, besides many 
hundreds of country practitioners, who 
have never been candidates for the 
privileges of the licentiate. 

There are now 6,000 members of the 
College of Surgeons, not six of whom, 
it has been stated, have graduated at 
the universities. Inthe higher branch 
of the law, a very considerable pro- 
portion have graduated at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; but among those, who be- 
long to a very important branch of the 
profession—the attornies, of whom there 
are not less than eight thousand in 
England, it is believed that scarcely 





* See the first article in the third number of the 
British Quarterly Journal of Education. 








one in a thousand has had the advanta- 
ges of an university education. Those, 
who hold places in the offices of goy- 
ernment, a class that ought to enjoy the 
benefits of a liberal education, are also 
unable to avail themselves of the fa- 
cilities afforded at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, because they usually enter such 
offices at or before the age of the 
youngest under-graduates of those uni- 
versities. 

If another university was demanded 
to meet the wants of a large and in- 
creasing population, London was obvyi- 
ously the situation where it could be 
most advantageously located. Accord- 
ing to the most accurate data, there 
are, in London, not less than tive thou- 
sand young men from the age of six- 
teen to twenty-one, the children of per- 
sons who can easily defray the expense 
of an education in their own city. Lon- 
don is the resort of the most celebrated 
persons of every description; and among 
others, of those most eminent in the 
cultivation of the arts, the sciences, and 
letters. Thus the greatest genius and 
skill become available to the purposes 
of education in all the branches of know- 
ledge. The capital is the most con- 
venient situation for all those young 
men, who are sent from the country for 
education, on account of the greater 
probability of their finding connections 
interested in their welfare, and greater 
facilities for adopting a style of living 
suited to their circumstances. The 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
supply ample opportunities for the edu- 
cation of the clergy of the Established 
Church.* It is manifestly impossible 
to provide a course of professional edu- 
cation for the ministry of the Dissenters. 
It is equally impossible to institute theo- 
logical lectures for the instruction o! 
lay students of different religious per- 
suasions, which would not be liable to 
grave objections. 

Colleges for the education of the 
ministers of different bodies of Dis- 
senters had long existed; but leading 


—— 


Neither of the 
e study 





* This remark needs qualification. 
universities have made arrangements for th 
of theology, which promise much good. 
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persons of some of the more numerous | proprietors was held, for the purpose of 
sects, especially among the Baptists, appointing a council, in whom the whole 
had formed a design for the establish- | power of management should be vested. 
ment of an institution where not minis- |The following persons constituted the 
ters only, but the sons generally of first council :— 
those members of their congregations,| Rt. Hon. James Abercrombie, M. P.; 
who were in easy circumstances, might! Rt. Hon. Lord Auckland; Alexander 
obtain a complete literary and scientific | Baring, Esq., M. P.; George Birkbeck, 
education without being called upon to | M. D.; Henry Brougham, Esq., M. P., 
take oaths, or subscribe articles of re- | F. R. S.; Thomas Campbell, Esq.; Rt. 
ligion. Hon. Vis. Dudley and Ward, F. R. 8. ; 
Opinions so strongly and so generally | Isaac L. Goldsmid, Esq., F. R. 8S. ; Olin- 
entertained on this most important sub- | thus Gregory, LL. D.; George Grote, 
ject required only a fit opportunity in|Jr. Esq.; Joseph Hume, Esq., M. P., 
order to be publicly expressed, and F.R.S.; Marq. of Lansdowne, F.R.S8.; 
waited only for an able leader to be | Zachary Macauley, Esq., F. R.S.; Sir 
brought into action. Sucha leader was |James Mackintosh, M. P., F. R. 8.; 
Mr. Brougham. A few individuals, en- | James Mill, Esq.; Duke of Norfolk, 
tertaining the same liberal sentiments, | F. R. 8.; Lord John Russell, M. P.; 
being collected together, a plan was | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. ; John Smith, Esq., 


organized by which this great work 
was to be accomplished. Among these | 
individuals were found some of the 
most eminent persons in the congrega- 
tions of Baptists, Independents, and 
Presbyterians, who, relinquishing their | 
separate scheme, threw the weight of 
their influence into the scale, for the 
sake of securing with greater certainty 
the establishment of one great univer- 
sity, where persons of all forms of re- 
ligious belief might receive education 
in literature and science. 

After preliminary meetings, the for- 
mation of a provisional committee, and 
the distribution of a brief prospectus in 
the spring and early part of the sum- 
mer of 1825, a great public meeting 
was held in the city of London Tavern, 
convened by public advertisement, on 
Friday, the first day of July, 1825, at 
which the Lord Mayor presided. On 
that occasion Mr. Brougham, and other 
members of the provisional committee, 
developed their views, and a series of 
resolutions was adopted for establishing 
an university, by raising a capital of 
£300,000, in shares of £100, or dona- 
tions of £50 each, and laying down the 
principles upon which it was to be con- 
ducted. Shortly after this, a portion of 
freehold ground, of nearly seven acres 
in extent, in a central situation, was 
obtained, for the sum of £30,000, a cir- 
cumstance of no small moment for the 
speedy execution of the scheme, as 
afterwards appeared from the difficulty 
which the founders of King’s College 
experienced in finding a proper site for 
their building. On the 19th of Decem- 


| ment. 





ber following, a general meeting of 
18 


VOL. IV. 


M. P.; William Tooke, Esq., F. R. 8S. ; 


Henry Warburton, Esq., F. R.S.; Hen- 


“ry Waymouth, Esq.; John Wishaw, 


Ksq., F. R. S.; Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
In February, 1826, the council ar- 
ranged the terms of the deed of settle- 
The following are some of the 
provisions of this instrument. Object— 
the education of youth resident in, or 
resorting to London and its vicinity, at 
a moderate expense. Capital to be not 
more than £300,000, nor less than 
£150,000, in shares of £100 each ; coun- 
cil to stipulate that capital shall be the 
sole fund for payment. Shares to be 
deemed personal estate. Shares to be 
transmissible by will, or to personal 
representative, but not divisible, nor 
council bound to attend to trusts or 
equitable interests. Institution to be 
conducted by a council of twenty-four 
proprietors, who shall make contracts, 
appoint officers, build, have custody of 
funds and books, regulate plan of edu- 
cation, and frame rules. Members of 
council to go out so that, each year, 
there shall be an election of three new 
members. Council not to sell, borrow, 
or mortgage, without sanction of pro- 
prictors. Four auditors to be appoint- 
ed, and to be elected, as also the 
council, by ballot. Council may accept 
endowments. Council to meet once a 
month in session. Annual meeting of 
proprietors last Wednesday of February. 
On account of the commercial dis- 
tress of the country, the requisite sum, 
£150,000, was not subscribed till the 
close of 1826. The building was com- 
menced on the 30th of April, 1827, 
according to the design of William 
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Wilkins, Esq. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, laid the first stone 
of the university. Rey. Dr. Cox read 
the inscription, which was in Latin, en- 
eraved on a plate of copper, and placed 
in a cavity of the stone. Rev. Ndward 
Maltby, D. D., F. R. S., offered up 
solemn prayer to Almighty God, the 
whole surrounding assembly standing 
uncovered in profound silence. Stephen 
Lushington, LL. D., of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, M. P., representing the proprie- 
tors, addressed the Duke of Sussex, in 
avery emphatic and dignified manner. 
His Royal Highness replied to Dr. 
Lushington, after which 430 proprietors 
and friends of the institution dined in 
Freemason’s Tavern. In May, 1827, 
Leonard Horner, Esq., F. R. 8., was 
appointed to the general management 
of the affairs of the institution, subject 
to the council. The building stands in 
an area of about six acres, between 
Russell-square, and the New-road, the 
chief access to it being by Gower street, 
Bedford-Square. The building, when 
completed, will consist of a central part, 
and two wings advancing at right an- 
gles from its extremities. ‘The central 
part only has been yet erected. It is 
entirely devoted to lecture rooms, libra- 
ries, museums, and the various apart- 
ments necessary for the purposes of 
instruction; there are no residences 
for the professors or students; when 
the structure is completed, it is intend- 
ed that there shall be a house for the 
warden. There are four semicircular 
theatres, sixty feet by fifty, each capa- 
ble of containing 600 persons. ‘Two 
lecture rooms, of forty-four feet by 
thirty-eight, each capable of containing 
about 250 persons, and three lecture 
rooms, forty feet by twenty-four, each | 
of which will accommodate 120 persons. 
There are, besides, an extensive suite 
of dissecting rooms, a chemical labora- 
tory, a laboratory for the professor of 
materia medica, a large anatomical 
museum, a great library, one hundred 
and twenty feet by fifty, not yet finish- 
ed; and a smaller library, which now 
contains 8,000 volumes. There are 
separate rooms for the medical and law 
libraries, and a great museum of natu- 
ral history. There are common rooms 


for the students to retire to in the inter- 
vals of lecture, and an extensive range 
of cloisters for exercise. 
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The following is the list of profes- 
sors and instructers: Thomas H. Key, 


[Nov. 


M. A., Latin Language and Literature ; 
George Long, M. A., Greek Language 
and Literature ; Alexander Blair, LL. D., 
English Philology, Literature, &c.: 
Ludwig Von Muhlenfels, LL. D., Ger- 
man Language and Literature; Anto- 
nio Panizzi, LL. D., Italian Languace 
and Literature ; Frederic Rosen, Philos- 
ophy Doctor, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
and Hindustani; Hyman Hurwitz, Esq., 
Ilebrew Language and Literature; P, 
F. Murlit, Esq., Teacher of French 
Language; Augustus De Morgan, 
B. A., Mathematics; Rev. D. Lardner. 
LL. D., F. R. S., Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy ; Edward Turner, M. D., 
IF. R. S., Chemistry ; ——, Geolo- 
gy and Mineralogy; John Lindley, 
I. R.S., Botany ; Robert E. Grant, M. D., 
F. R.S., Zoology ; Rev. John Hoppus, 
M. A., Mental Philosophy and Logic ; 
—— , Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy ; , History ; John R. Mac 
Culloch, Esq., Political Economy ; John 
Austin, Esq., General Jurisprudence ; 
, Roman Law; Andrew Amos, 
M. A., English Law; G,. S. Pattison 
and J. R. Bennett, B. A., Anatomy ; J. 
R. Bennet, R. Quain, and B. Phillips, 
Dissections and Demonstrations; 
, Physiology; Robert E. Grant, 
M. D., F. R. S., Comparative Anatomy ; 
John Conolly, M. D., Practice of Phy- 
sic; G. S. Pattison, Esq., Surgery ; Da- 
vid D. Davis, M. D., Midwifery, &c.; 
Thomas Watson, M. D., Clinical Medi- 
cine; Anthony 'T. Thomson, M. D., 
Materia Medica; , Medical 
Jurisprudence ; Rev. F. A. Cox, LL. D., 
Librarian ; ‘Thomas Coates, Esq., Clerk 
of the Council. 

The session of the university of 
London commences on the first of Oc- 
tober for the medical classes, and on 
the first of November for the others. 
It terminates in the former in the mid- 
dle of May; in the latter inJuly. The 
classes are so arranged that the stu- 
dent may attend them in a convenient 
order, whether for general or profes- 
sional education. He is at liberty to 
attend those which best suit him, but 
the professors may be consulted by all 
who desire assistance in settling their 
plans of education. A single course of 
lectures may be attended; so that it is 
practicable for those who must enter 
upon their profession at an early peri- 
od of life, to carry on their education at 
the same time. It is recommended 
that those who are beginning their 
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academical general education, should 
attend only three classes. ‘There is an 


unrestricted admission for all persons | 


without previous examination, except 
in the case of junior students for the 
classes of Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 
ics; in these it is recommended that no 
person should enter who is under fif- 
teen years of age; if any one should 


nresent himself under that age, he must | 


be privately examined by the professor. 

The manner of teaching languages 
and mathematics is by direct communi- 
cation between the teacher and pupil ; 
and also by written exercises and con- 
stant oral examinations of the class. 
The instruction in the classes of Latin, 


Greek and the modern languages, 1s | 


communicated by daily examinations, 
questions, translations, by aid of maps, 
plans, coins, medals, &c. In all the 
classes, attended chiefly by the younger 
students, a daily record is kept of the at- 
tendance and general conduct of the 
students in the lecture room, and a re- 
port is sent every month to their pa- 


rents and guardians. In the other | 


classes, weekly examinations form a 


part of the plan of instruction for every | 


professor. ‘There are, in all the classes, 
regular examinations at Christmas, 
Kaster, and the close of the ses- 
sion, conducted chiefly after the Cam- 
bridge plan, by written answers to 
questions previously printed; by these 
it is determined to whom certificates of 
proficiency shall be granted and the 
prizes awarded. A gold and two silver 
medals, or a first, second, and third 
prize in books, are given in each class, 
besides certificates of honor to all who 
deserve them. A gencral university 
certificate or Dirtoma is to be given 
at the close of three years’ attendance 
to those who prove themselves to have 
been diligent in their studies. 

The whole yearly expense of the 
university, to a student attending three 
classes of the highest rate, of eight 
months’ duration, and which meet five 
times a week, is £24, if he is nominated 
by a proprietor, and £22 10s. if not 
nominated, Very strict rules are re- 


quired to be observed by all who keep | 
boarding-houses for the students. The | 
housekeeper must present a testimo- | 


nial from the minister to whose congre- 


gation he belongs, certifying in regard | 
to the correctness of his moral habits, 
&c. He must require his boarders to 
be home at an early hour of the night. 
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‘Ile must not suffer gaming or licen- 
tious conduct. He must require his 
boarders to attend some place of pub- 
lic worship. In case of irregularity of 
‘conduct, or serious illness, he must 
‘make an immediate report to the 
friends of the boarder. He must not 
receive any boarders except students 
of the university. 

The university commenced with 
about G00 students. Some serious dif- 
ficulties have occurred, at various times, 

‘especially between the warden and 
professors. The warden and two or 
three professors have recently resigned 
their offices. We believe that these 
difficulties are now in a fair way of 
adjustment. Ten of the dissenting 
‘congregations in London own shares 
in the stock, 

Connected with the university is a 
preparatory school, or seminary from 
'which the Latin, Greek, and mathemati- 
‘cal classes of the London university 
are to be furnished with a regular sup- 
ply of properly qualified pupils. No 
boy is permitted to remain at the school 
after he shall be found competent to 
enter those classes, nor in any case af- 
ter he is sixteen years old. The annual 
fee for each pupil is £15, which in- 
cludes all charges, the pupil providing 
books. The business of each morning 
commences with a short prayer, accom- 
panied at stated times with the reading 
of the scriptures. Rey. Henry Browne, 
M. A,, of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, is Head Master. This school 
i'was opened on the first of November, 
(1830. Number of pupils, in January 
i last, 80. 


' 








| CORRECTION. 
In the number of our work for August, 1850, 
p. 58, we stated that the Gospel Propagation So- 
| ciety owned slaves on their Codrington estates, in 
| Barbadoes, and that the course which they pur- 
sued met with severe and just reprehension, We 
| are happy to say that we were misinformed, and 
| that the Society are adopting very satisfactory 
| measures for the happiness and complete eman- 
cipation of the negroes, on an estate which was 
given to them in trust more than a century ago, 
, and which they do not feel at liberty to alienate. 
| It seems that the Society are determined to take 
the lead in a gradual but systematic emancipation, 
| We shall give a full account of their proceedings, 
and of the history of the Society, hereafier, 

In the number for August last (1831), page 23, 
| second line, it should read 475 years after the 
invasion of Julius Cesar, instead of 55. Same 
number, page 43, the Edinburgh Review was 
|}commenced in 1802, not in 1782: and on the 
| following page, the London Quarterly was com: 

menced in 1809, not in 1819, as there stated, 
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KNAPP’S THEOLOGY—REINHARD. 


| Nov. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on Christian Theology, by 
Georce Curistian Knapp. Translated by 
Leonarv Woops, Jun., Abbot Resid. at the 
Theol. Seminary in Andover, Mass., in two vol- 
umes, vol. I. New York: published by G. & C, 
& H. Carvill, 108, Broadway. Andover: printed 
at the Codman Press, by Flagg & Gould, 1831. 
pp. 539. 

Dr. Knapp, late Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Halle, was born at Glancha, in Halle, 
on the 17th of September, 1755, and re- 
ceived his early education in the Royal Pe- 
dagogium, one of the institutions of the pious 
Francke. At the age of 17, he entered the 
university at Halle, and attended the lec- 
tures of Semler, Noesselt and Gruner, with 
more than common success. The Bible was 
his great object of study, while the Latin 
and Greek classics still received a degree of 
attention which enabled him ever afterwards 
to adorn, enrich and illustrate from classical 
literature whatever he said or wrote in the 
department of Theological science. In 1774 
he completed his course of study, and in 1775, 
after a short absence, he began to lecture, 
at Halle, with much success upon Cicero, 
the New Testament, and the more difficult 
portions of the Old Testament. He was 
appointed Prof. Extraordinary in 1777, and 
Prof. Ordinary in 1782. He then lectured 
in Exegesis, Church History, and in Jewish 
and Christian Antiquities. On the death of 
Freylinghausen (1785), he and Niemeyer 
were appointed Directors of Francke’s In- 
stitutes ; and continued jointly to superin- 
tend these establishments for more than 40 
years. In the division of duties, the Bible 
and Missionary establishment fell to Dr. 
Knapp, which brought him into near con- 
nection with the Moravians. The lectures, 
of which this volume forms a part, he com- 
menced during the summer of the same 
year. In consequence of illness, and the 
variety and extent of his other duties, he 
did not complete them, however, until 1789, 
when they were first read before a class of 
186 students. He continued to lecture on 
Theology, until his death, to auditories no 
less numerous. Such was his popularity 
(notwithstanding his orthodox sentiments !) 
that when in 1825 he closed the 50th year 
of his connection with the theological fac- 
ulty of the university, and the accustomed 
jubilee was held in his honor, the most flat- 
tering marks of affection and respect were 
poured upon him from every side. He died 
the 14th day of October, 1825, in the 73d 
year of his laborious life. At his request he 
was interred privately in his family tomb ; 
and in the public notices of his decease, 
nothing was to be said in his honor, except 
that he lived in the faith of these words, J 
know that my Redeemer liveth. 

The volume before us is an important 
addition to our helps in the department of 








Theology. That it is an independent work, 
a comparison with other systems on the 
same subject will demonstrate. Its logic 
may be seen by a mere inspection of the 
index. If the entire inability of Dr. Knapp 
to get into the tide of German mysticism 
(in the better sense) could not injure the 
popularity of this work in Germany, how 
much more welcome must it be to the 
American student in the present state of 
things. The preface prefixed to it by the 
translator, contains fine historical remarks, 
and some important hints as to the influence 
and necessity of Christian experience with 
reference to the explanation of the sacred 
text, and the framing of its contents into 
a connected whole. They may lead the 
student of sacred criticism to detect a defi- 
ciency in Ernesti’s principles of interpre- 
tation which can never be enough deplored. 
The translator’s notes, specially on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and on fallen 
spirits, will prove an acceptable addition to 
the work. We look with desire for the 
publication of the second volume, which 
contains rather the more interesting part of 
the whole system, namely the appropriate 
revealed truths of the Bible, as professed 
and defended by the venerable Knapp, in 
the midst of the most powerful opposition. 
To the believer of the truth as expressed in 
the Bible and felt in the heart, it affords no 
sinall degree of satisfaction to observe that 
the combined learning of the world is as in- 
sufficient to deduce Rationalism, Unitarian- 
ism, or Deism from the Bible, as it is to 
prove that twice two makes six. One 
learned and pious man can do more for the 
truth, than a hundred learned enemies can 
do against it. 

Of the correctness of the translation, no 
one will doubt, who is acquainted with the 
translator; and our only desire is, that he 
may burst the shackles of English lexicog- 
raphy, which would fain confine us to just 
such and so many ideas, and with a set of 
new words for new ideas give us the results 
of the pious and learned efiorts of men like 
Schleiermacher, Neander, and Tholuck ; that 
we may not despise unknown things, but 
** prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good.” 


Plan of the Founder of Christianity, by 
F. V. Retnnarp, S. T. D., Court Preacher at 
Dresden. Translated from the 5th German ed. by 
Oviver A. Tayvor, A. M., Resident Licentiate, 
Theological Seminary, Andover. New-York: 
Published by G. & C. & H. Carvill, No. 108 Broad- 
way. Andover: Printed at the Codman Press, 
by Flagg & Gould. 1831. pp. 359. 


Francis Volkmar Reinhard was decidedly 
the greatest writer of sermons Germany 
ever produced. 
been equalled only by Campe. 


The purity of his style has 
That he 
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was 


work should remain unread, it will not be 
on account of the looseness, but of the se- 
verity of its logic. So is the forgotten 
Bacon just rising in England from his grave 


‘ye volume before us may prove. If this | 





not the worst reasoner of his country, | in his notes at the bottom of the pages, and 


in part in the Appendix. 

The simple plan of the work is to show 
that Jesus formed the most exalted, wise, 
benevolent, and extensive plan which was 
ever formed to better the moral condition of 


in which he slept too long, and Hamann in| our race, by establishing a divine, spiritual 
Germany waits yet for the resurrection day | kingdom upon earth, which should at last 


of his invaluable writings. 

F. V. Reinhard was born March 12, 1753, 
at Vohenstrauss, a town in Sulybach. His 
father, J. S. M. Reinhard, was pastor of 
that place. His religious feelings were 
early awakened by a diligent and untiring 
studv of the Bible, to which his father in- 
duced and trained him, and for the right un- 
derstanding of which he fitted himself by 
extensive and philological acquisitions, and 
by early formed habits of close reflection 
guided by the severest logic. In 1773 
he entered the university at Wittenberg, 
in 1777 he became magister legens, and in 
1778 adjunctus of the philosophical faculty. 
The title of Professor Extraordinary was 
conferred upon him in 1780, when he be- 
gan to lecture in philology and philosophy 
to the great satisfaction of his pupils. Soon 
after. he obtained the rank of Professor Ordi- 
nary in the Department of Theology. The 
high exceilency of his pulpit eiforts in- 
duced the Government to promote him 
(1792) to the stations of Chief Court 
Preacher (Oberhof prediger), Ecclesiastical 
Counsellor (Kirchenrath), and Chief Asses- 
sor of the Consistory (Oberconsistorialrath), 
This led him to take up his residence at Dres- 
den, where he performed the duties of his 
stations to the end of his life. He died 
Sept. 6, 1812. Like Knapp he had entered 
the field at the most perilous religious peri- 
od Germany ever saw. He set out as a sa- 
gacious and independent thinker, and as a 
sceptical inquirer, and closed his course 
as a pious and orthodox Christian and theo- 
logian. The preface of our translator gives 
a connected view of the circumstances 
which occasioned the repeated publication 
of the work before us, which view we do 
not wish to anticipate here. If we may not 
warrant the perfect correctness of every 
phrase in this translation, we are at least 
confident to say that as a whole it is a faith- 
ful and suecessful attempt to exhibit in 
English the close, nice, and often complicated 
reasoning of one of the most powerful and 
discriminating German thinkers. The abil- 
ity and scrupulousness of the translator, to- 
gether with the favorable circumstances 
under which he performed his task, will 
suflice to inspire the public with confi- 
dence, wherever they are known. 

_ This work has gone through five editions 
in German, and has been enlarged and im- 
proved with every successive publication. 
rhe 5th German edition is the one of which 
we how possess a translation. Heubner, 


under whose supervision this edition is issu- 
ed, has made valuable additions to the work 








embrace all men, and by moral ties unite 
them again to God their rightful Sovereign ; 
that such a plan implies a degree of wisdom 
and benevolence to which Jesus cannot rea- 
sonably be supposed to have attained by the 
most faithful improvement of the advanta- 
ges he enjoyed, or by anything short of di- 
rect divine agency upon his mind; and that 
therefore he must be received by us as the 
most exalted Ambassador, sent by God him- 


self, and as our Saviour. 


That Reinhard could not demonstrate by 
this process of reasoning the absolute divine 


character of Christ, is plain from the nature 


of the case. But it is equally plain, that if 
we acknowledge the correctness of Rein- 


hard’s reasoning, and if Christ has said any 
thing with reference to his divinity; then 
we arrive at the conclusion that he is di- 


vine with the very next step, and establish 


this doctrine upon the unshaken foundation 
of his own testimony. This work is looked 


upon in Gerinany about in the same light as 
we look upon Butler’s Analogy, and its ef- 
fects have been very beneficial. May it do 
good also in this land of religious inquiry. 
For the two preceding notices we are in- 


debted to a highly valued friend, who has 


no connection with the works in question, 
but who understands well their contents. 
[iip. 


Annals of Yale College, in New Ha- 
ven, Ct. from its foundation to the year 1831, 
with an Appendix, containing statistical tables, 
and exhibiting the present condition of the Insti- 
tution. By Enenezer Batpwin. New-Haven: 
Hezekiah Howe, 1831. pp. 324. 

We gave a brief view of the history of 
Yale College, in the number of our work 
for May last. We gather from the volume 
of Mr. Baldwin a number of additional facts. 
The book is so miscellaneous in its charac- 
ter that it is difficult to give a distinct analy- 
sis of its contents. It is, strictly, as its name 
imports, Annals, a chronological history of 
the college, interspersed with occasional re- 
marks by the compiler. 

The Legislature of Connecticut, at vari- 
ous times, have given to Yale College the 
sum of $78,582 60. The last grant was 
made in May, 1831, and amounted to $7,000, 
being a part of the bonus, on the grant of a 
bank charter to Bridgeport. This estimate 
does not include the avails of a lottery 
which was authorized by the General As- 
sembly, in 1747, and from which the sum 
of $2,220 was obtained. In addition, the 
nominal sum of $30,000 was granted to the 
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Medical Institution in 1814. 
period of one hundred and thirty years, a| 
State, which has ever be en eminent ip in- | 
tellive ‘nee, and in the almost universal dif- | 
fusion of knowledge, and which has a school | 
fund of nearly two millions of dollars, has 
given to a college, which was for more than 
a century the o uly institution of the kind, in 
the Commonwealth, which has educated 
about four thousand five hundred men, in- 
cluding most of the members of all the 
learned professions in the State, an institu- 
tien which has furnished no less than twen- 
ty-six college presidents, and which would 
be a glory and an honor to any community 
in the old world, the sum of about one 
hundred thousand dollars 
dn 1822, a fund was raised, amounting to 
7,612 44, to found the Dwight Professor- | 
ei Of this sum $9,200, 
Eagle Bank, was lost, by the failure of that 
institution. 
‘Timothy 
$85,000. 
ture Professorship, $9,229 22 have been | 
given. In 1825, the citizens of New-Ha- 
ven raised $10,000 towards purchasing Col. 
Gibbs’s splendid and very valuable Minera- 
logical Cabinet. 
uted in New York city for the same pur- 
pose. The whole expense of the cabinet 
Was $20,000. In 1828, Arthur Tappan, 
Esq., of New York, agreed to pay for the 
tuition of beneficiaries of the American Ed- 
ucation Society, of the classes entering in 
the years 1828 and 1829, more or less. On 
this benefaction there has been paid in 2 2-3 
years, $2,350. Its continuance for 1 1-3 
more is estimated at $1,750. Total $4,100. 
In 1827, the Alumni of Yale College form- 
ed a Society for the general object of sus- 
taining and advancing the interests of Yale 
College. An Alumnus, who pays two dol- 
lars annually, is a member of the Society. 
The payment of 815, at one time, consti- 
tutes a membership for ten years; of $25, 
membership for life. About $4,000 have 
been raised. At the late commencement, 
Sept. 1831, a proposal was made to raise 
$100,000 for the general interests of the 
institution. About ene third of that sum 
was pledged on wie spot, to be paid in case 
the whole sum, 100,000 dollars, is pledged 
before 1833.4 We observed that the Rev. 
Richard Salter, D. D., of Mansfield, gave, 
in 1781, a tract of land, worth about $1,566, 
to encourage the Hebrew and other Orien- 
tal Languages. In 1723, Madam Abigail 
Woodbridge, of Hartford, gave a bell worth 


Dwight, of New Haven, gave 





* A single college in the — of New York has 
received nearly an equal sum, ina single grant from 
the Legislature. Harvard ¢ ‘Olle ‘ge received an equal 
sum from a tax on the Massachusetts Bank in 151 4, 
in ten annual instalments. Five or six college 
buildings at Cambridge have been erected entirely 
at the expense of the Legislature. 

t We are rejoiced to see that a distinct Professor- 
ship is established for the noble language and litera- 
ture of ancient Greece. 


STUART'S GRAMMAR—PASCAL’S 


vested in the | 
Towards this Professorship, Mr. | 


Towards founding a Sacred Litera- | 


Above $3,500 was contrib- | 


THOUGHTS. [Noy. 


Thus in the | £5 to the College. In 1753, Bishop Berke ly, 


}of Ireland, gave 96 acres of land én 
| Rhode Island , and 1,000 volumes of books. 
worth £400. Hon. Elihu Yale, of Lon don, 
in 1716, presented to the College, 300 yol- 

umes of books, worth £100, and goods to 
the amount of £400. Drs. Philip Dou. 
'dridge and Isaac Ww atts, were frequent con- 

tributors. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Laneuage. 
by Mosgs Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacr f 
Literature in the Theological Institution at Ap- 





dover. Fourth edition, corrected and enlarg ged, 
Andover, 1831. Flagg & Gould, pp. 252. 
The present edition of the Hebrew 


/ Grammar retains all the essential features 
lof the third edition, and in ne arly every 
| case the same notation of sections with the; ir 
respective subdivisions. This edition has 
| been subjected to a most thorough revision, 
and a great number of additions and corree- 
| tions, of a subordinate kind, have been made. 
After every sheet had passed through at 
least five revisions, the whole book was 
| submitted to the inspection of Mr. Joshua 
Seixas, a native Jew, and the son of a 
Rabbi. A considerable number of small 
errors were discovered by him, and are print- 
ed at the close of the volume. To detect 
many of them required an argus-eyed vision, 

We are gratified to see the Codman 
Press still maintaining its high character for 
accuracy and neatness. 


Thoughts on Religion and other sub- 
je ets, by Braise Pascat. Anew Translation and 

a Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. Enwarv Crata, 

Oxon. Member of the Wernerian Society, to 

which are added introductory and other notices. 

Amherst, Mass., first American edition, J.8.&C. 

Adams, 1829. pp. 316. 

Pascal, by universal consent, stands in 
the same rank with the gifted few—with 
Isaiah, Homer, Sir Isaac Newton, ~— 
and Butler. Paseal united, perhaps, in a 
degree never equalled by man, the powers 
of the severest and closest analysis, and of 
the widest and most comprehensive gene- 
ralization. He was equally at home in the 
investigations of the integral Calculus, and 
in the results of the great system of human 
redemption. If an individual wishes to get 
an exalted conception of the dignity of a 
human soul, let him contemplate the arch- 
angel mind of Pascal. If he wishes to see 
the effect of the religion of the gospel, 
though deprived of a portion of its inherent 
vigor by Roman Catholic inventions, let him 
look at the meekness, the patience in ex- 
tremest suffering, the blessed charity, the pu- 
rity, shrinking from the least touch "of detile- 
ment, the undying love, the ardent hope, the 
heavenly aspirations of Pascal. We would 


not recommend the thoughts of Pascal, for 
the same reason that we “would not recom- 
mend the Analogy, or Bacon, or the Bles- 
sedness of the Righteous, or the incompara- 
ble Leighton. 





The Thoughts of Pascal are 





oe) 





a) 


isl. 


the outlines simply of a great system. 
ure fragments, but fragments of gold. 


They 


Fourth Report of the American Tem- 
rance Society, presented at the meeting in 
suston, May, 1831. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 
ppd 110. 

This Report contains a detailed and faith- 
ful history of one of the greatest changes 
which was ever effected in the condition of 
the human race. The temperance refor- 
mation will form a most important chapter 
in the history of navigation and commerce, 
of political economy and morals, of manners 
and fashions, and of the Christian religion. 
Its effects in the United States are hardly 
visible yet. Inveterate habits are not 
changed ina day. Still, there is reason to 
believe that a great proportion of the youth 
and children of the United States, and of 
the young men under thirty years of age, 
are acting on the temperance principle. 
Those who drink, and those who distil, or 
manufacture the poison, are generally over 
thirty years of age. Their bodies will soon 
fall in the wilderness, where they have 
tempted God, and their fellow men; a new 
veneration, who have not been slaves in 
Egypt, will rise up and enter a land flowing 
with what is better than milk and honey— 
with water, pure and refreshing. A vision 
of glory and beauty, such as the dying leg- 
islator of Israel did not see from the top of 
Pisgah, opens to the eye of the philan- 
thropist and Christian of this country. 

The obvious duties of all the friends of 
temperance are the following :— 

1. To give hearty thanks to God for the 

success which He has been pleased to grant 
to this enterprise thus far, and to implore, 
most earnestly, his continued and increasing 
lavor. 
2. To enter more vigorously than ever 
into the work. We ought to deprecate a 
defeat now, as the sorest of all evils. Every 
man, woman, and child, who cares anything 
about the happiness of his fellow men, should 
be awake at this juncture. There is a 
great personal responsibility resting on every 
individual in every station of life. 

3. To afford patronage, wherever it is 
practicable, to all those classes of persons, 
who perform their business without ardent 
spirits, 

4. To circulate information on the sub- 
ject in all lawful ways. Great numbers are 
net informed yet. We would recommend 
the Report of the Temperance Society, 
Whose title we have given, with all the 
earnestness in our power. We wish it 
could be circulated by hundreds of thou- 
sands. It contains facts, and reasonings, 
and appeals, which are absolutely irresisti- 
ble. It is precisely the pamphlet which 
Was wanted. Why will not every Tempe- 
rance Society in the land supply all their 
embers with a copy ? 

Words cannot express the guilt of those 


<~_ 


TEMPERANCE—SCHAUFFLER’S SERMON. 


| Schautiler is speaking of the 





the king of day himself hides his face. 
is like the deep ocean, whose surface may 
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individuals who are now engaged, in any 
way, in manufacturing or vending ardent 
spirits. How far short do they come of 
knowingly violating the command of Al- 
mighty God, Thou shalt not kill? Will 
their alleged ignorance be au excuse for- 
ever? 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, Sept. 11, 
Indl, by Witiiam G.Scuacrrvern, M.A., Abbot 
Resident in the ‘Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Boston: Peirce & Parker, 1831. pp. 22. 

Mr. Schautiler, the author of this sermon, 
is expecting to sail from this country, in afew 
weeks, as a missionary to the Jews, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. He has pursu- 
ed his studies at Andover for four or tive years 
past, and has acquired a familiar acquaint- 
ance with several of the Oriental languages. 
The sermon, whose title has just been 
named, and which is dedicated to the many 
and endeared friends, whom he will leave 
in this country, shows that Mr. Schaufiler, 
though a German by birth, understands the 
English tongue, or rather that universal 
language, which is recognized by all Chris- 
tian hearts. In the following passage, Mr. 
happiness 
which a pious man may enjoy in his 
sufferings. 

* The pious man has meat to eat which 
the world knoweth not of. J/is comforts 
and sufferings are dependent upon very dif- 
ferent circumstances than those of other 
men, They flow from another world than 
this which he sees and handles, and upon 
which imperfection and dissolution is writ- 


ten in characters large enough to be read 


by any one. He is like to the high moun- 


tains, whose lower parts may be shrouded 


in gloom, swept by the hail storm and the 


rain, shaken by the roaring thunder, and 


terrified by one continued stream of fire 
from the gathering cloud, whilst their higher 
peaks and plains enjoy the most perlect 
peace, and shine with undiminished bright- 
ness, capable of being darkened only when 


He 


be roughened and torn by raging hurri- 
canes, while its unexplored depths remain 
undisturbed and unmoved, as they were on 
the morning of creation. He is like that 
little plant, which, indeed, grows with many 
of her sisters out of the same humble clod ; 
but soon winding itself around the tall cedar, 
or the strong oak, draws out its slender root 
from the ground, derives nourishment from 
a new and higher source, and is but little 
careful in the year of drought.” 


Aids to Devotion, in three parts, in- 
cluding Watts’s Guide to Prayer. Boston: Lin 
coln & Edmands, 1831. pp. 238. 

In the first part of this book is condensed 

a large portion of the Rev. Edward Bicker- 

steth’s (late Secretary to the Church Mis- 
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sionary Society) excellent treatise on the 
nature, duty, and privilege of prayer, with 
various other topics, forming an appropriate 
introduction to the work. The second part 
consists of the entire treatise of Dr. Watts, 
entitled a Guide to Prayer. The third part 
comprises devotional exercises, selected prin- 
cipally from the passages of Scripture, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Henry, in his Method of 
Prayer, and from Mr. Bickersteth’s Forms 
of Prayer. In these days of the effusions 
of the Divine Spirit, when the attention of 
thousands and tens of thousands in our coun- 
try, is, for the first time, directed to the sub- 
ject of intercourse with the Father of Spirits, 
no publication can be more important and 
timely than this. It is true that the gift of 
prayer is worthless without the grace of 
prayer. Nevertheless, the prayers of all 
Christians in social and public meetings 
ought to be intelligent, appropriate, and 
edifying. This, however, cannot be ex- 
pected, without the cultivation of proper 
habits in secret prayer. Premeditation 
and arrangement are important when we 
are in the closet attempting to address Him 
who is pure Intelligence. A serious and 
calm recollection was the state in which 
Henry Martyn loved to speak to his Saviour. 
A great variety of valuable directions and 
judicious remarks is embodied in the ‘* Aids 
to Devotion.” It deserves a wide circu- 
lation. 


The Rhetorical Reader, consisting of 
instructions for regulating the voice, with a rhe- 
torical notation illustrating inflection, emphasis, 
and modulation; and a course of rhetorical exer- 
cises, Designed for the use of Academies and 
High Schools, by Ernenezer Porter, D. D., 
President of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Andover: Flagg & Gould. New-York: J. Lea- 
vitt, 1331. pp. 300. 

The first edition of Dr. Porter’s Analysis 
of Rhetorical Delivery was published in 
1827. The fourth cdition is now in the 
press at Andover. The Analysis is design- 
ed especially for the colleges and higher 
seminaries. The present work is intended 
for schools and academies. The first third 
of its matter is an abridgement of the Analy- 
sis, though with new discussion and eluci- 
dation of some important principles. In re- 
gard to about two thirds of its contents, the 
book is new. In the selection of Exercises, 
we think that Dr. Porter has been very 
happy. They include a large number 
which we have not seen in any other read- 
ing book.* . 

Our readers will be highly pleased to 
learn that Dr. Porter contemplates publish- 
ing a separate collection of BrpnicaLn Ex- 
ERCISEs, of perhaps 150 pages, to which a 
rhetorical notation will be applied, and 
which may be a proper sequel both to the 
Analysis, and Rhetorical Reader. 





*The spirited effusion entitled “ African Chief,” 
which is mentioned as anonymous, is from the pen 
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of Bryant. 
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A Discourse on Ministerial Qualitica- 
tions, delivered at Hanover, Indiana, June 99 
Is3l, by Rev, Bensamin C. Cressy, together 
with an Address by Rev. Joun Matriews, D. p. 
on occasion of his inauguration as Professor of 
Didactic and Polemic Theology iv the Indiana 
Theological Seminary. Madison, Indiana, 1831, 
pp. 30. 

Sincerely thankful are we to hear such 
sentiments as the following coming from 
our brethren beyond the Alleghanies. 

‘** The pastor after God’s own heart should 
evidently be capable of instructing others, 
This is fully asserted in the text, J will gire 
you pastors after mine own heart, wh» 
shall feed you with KNOWLEDGE ANnp 
UNDERSTANDING. But how shall the 
pastor impart that to others, which he pos- 
not himself? We naturally infer, 
that the qualifications of men should be pro- 
portioned to the nature of the office which 
they sustain. The minister of state should 
be extensively acquainted with the law of 
nations, and the various usages of diplomatic 
intercourse. When reputation and property 
are at stake, men act consistently in com- 
mitting their cause to an able counsel whose 
acquaintance with civil jurisprudence, and 
whose well known powers of eloquence jus- 
tify the cheering hope that justice will be 
awarded to the oppressed. When disease is 
undermining the constitution, who would 
knowingly trust his fife in the hands of a 
physician destitute of a thorough knowledge 
of his profession? It is admitted, that the 
holy ministry is of all offices the most im- 
portant and responsible. While then the 
voice of the world requires that men in 
every other calling should be qualified for 
their station, how absurd to suppose, that it 
is either pleasing to God, or profitable to 
men, that the weak minded and ignorant 
should fill the sacred office.” [Cressy, p. 8. 


sesses 


On the same topic Dr. Matthews thus 
speaks. 


“The Bible is written in languages not 
spoken by any people now on earth; they 
are dead languages. The preacher must, 
therefore, either obtain a knowledge ot 
these languages by close and persevering 
study, or he must be dependent on the 
learning of others to translate them for him. 
As no translators are inspired, every one 
must admit that he who can read these lan- 
guages and judge for himself, will possess 
great advantages in explaining the word, 
For it is a fact that there are different 
shades of meaning suggested by the origi- 
nal, which no translation, though upon the 
whole correct, can possibly convey ; all this 
is lost through this ignorance. Now, 
although we admit that some men are useful 
in the ministry who are unacquainted with 
these languages, yet we cannot but think that, 
with this knowledge, they would have been 
more useful; and it is our honest convic- 
tion, that this ignorance should be the cause 
of sincere regret, and not of boasting. Th 





Perera 





131.] 


«enorance and this boasting are, to say the 
ieast, no proof of greater zeal for the cause 
of Christ. Whatever else they may prove, 


they do not prove the possession of other | 


qualifications for the ministry.” 

We gave some notices of the new institu- 
tion at Hanover, page 129 of our last vol- 
ume. Several thousand dollars have re- 
cently been subscribed by gentlemen in the 
Eastern States, in aid of its funds. 


A Help to Professing Christians, in 
judging of their Spiritual State and Growth in 
Grace. By the Rev. Joun Barr, Author of the 
Scripture Student’s Assistant, Plain Catechetical 
Instructions on the Lord’s Supper, and on Infant 
Baptism. From the Edinburgh edition. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin, 1831. pp. 307, 

This book is written in a plain and siinple 
style. We know nothing of the author ex- 
cept what we derive from this volume. He 
here shows himself to be a serious, dis- 
criminating, and highly practical writer, 
anxious to lead his readers into the paths of 
holiness and peace. In the first chapter he 
discusses the importance and duty of know- 
ing our religious character. He then pro- 
ceeds to the consideration of the difficulties 
in the way of this self-knowledge. Direc- 
tions for self-examination are given; false 
marks, which are frequently mistaken as 
genuine evidences of a gracious state, are 
pointed out; genuine evidences of piety ; 
aidresses to those who have no such evi- 
dence; the nature and grounds of assur- 
ance ; the properties, evidences, hindrances, 
means, and advantages of growing in grace. 
One excellence of the work is, that it makes 
the evidence of the existence of piety in the 
soul depend on the growth of piety ; another 
ix, that it avoids every controverted point. 
All Christians will agree in the views which 
are presented. It is at the same time per- 
feetly intelligible to individuals of every 
capacity. ; 


Treatises on Justification and Regen- 
eration, by Joan WitHersvoon, D. D., with an 
Introductory Essay, by Wituram Wouireer- 
FORCE, Esq., Author of Practical View of Chris- 
tianity. Amherst, Ms.: JS. & C. Adams & Co., 
1830. pp. 292. 

In the burying ground, a few rods west 
of the village of Princeton, N. J., are laid, 
side by side, the remains of Presidents Burr, 
Edwards, Davies, Witherspoon, and Smith. 
Perhaps no church-yard in the country 
contains a more precious deposit. All of 
them were men of eminent intellectual and 
moral worth, though strikingly dissimilar in 
their original and acquired powers. All of 
them are exerting an extensive influence 
by their writings, except President Burr, 
of whoin very few, if any published memo- 
rials remain. Dr. Witherspoon was a Scotch- 
man by birth, and a Scotchman in intellect. 
In the General Assembly of his Church he 
was the leader of the Orthodox party, in 
opposition to Dr. Robertson, the historian. 
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in this country, the philosophy of Reid. He 
was not a man of the most extensive learn- 
‘ing, but he understood human nature ad- 
mirably. He took a strong grasp of every 
| subject, politics or morals or philosophy, in 
which he was engaged. He was a man of 
the same cast as Chalmers, and Andrew 
Thomson. His treatises on justification and 
regeneration, exhibit great clearness of 
thought and strength of reasoning, on sub- 
jects confessedly deep and intricate. It is 
sufficient commendation of the work that 
Mr. Wilberforce has written an Introductory 
Essay to it. 


An Appeal in behalf of the Illinois Col- 
lege, recently founded in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
New York: D. Fanshaw, 1831. pp. 16. 

It was the boast of the Romans that their 
empire covered a million and a half of square 
miles of the finest portion of the globe. It 
was three thousand miles in length from 
the pillars of Hercules to * that great river,” 
the Euphrates. It was two thousand miles 
in breadth, from the borders of the present 
kingdom of Poland, to the tropic of Cancer. 
This comprehends just about as large a 
territory as the United States possess be- 
tween the Alleghany and Rocky mountains. 
This territory extends over twenty degrees 
of latitude, and forty of longitude. It doubles 
its population in less thanten years. At the 
present rate of increase, the population of 
the Valley will be, in seventy years from 
this time, or at the close of the present 
century, more than fire hundred millions. 
Even with half that population, how mighty 
the tide of human life which will roll through 
that Valley into the ocean of eternity. The 
importance of the establishment of literary 
institutions Now is so great, that it is idle to 
waste words upon it. He who cannot see, 
and feel, and act in regard to it, has very 
little of the political economist, the philan- 
thropist, or the Christian in him. Perhaps 
the State of Illinois, though east of the 
centre of the Valley, is destined to be the 
Italy of it. Its soil is richer than that of 
Campania. Darby says, that “ Illinois is, 
in general fertility of soil, the first State in 
the Union. It has more rich plain than 
Ohio and Indiana together.” In territory it 
falls but little short of the whole of New 
England. It has no Bay of Naples, but it 
has what is better—the river Mississippi. 
It has no Golconda nor Potosi, but it has 
what is better—inexhaustible mines of lead 
and coal. Its population has doubled in the 
last five years. 

We recommend the “ Appeal” of the 
Trustees of the Illinois College, to the at- 
tention of all the patriotic in the Atlantic 
States. We are glad to learn that in one of 
our eastern cities the appeal has not been 
made in vain. We hope that the college 
will prove another Vale in the West—a 
great fountain-head of blessings for our 





He was the first individual who made known, | country and the world. 
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JOURNAL OF TYERMAN AND BENNET—WAYLAND—LEIGHTON, [Noy, 


Journal of Voyages and Travels, by | in asking of nature questions to which the 


the Rev. Danie, Tyerman and GeorGs Ben- 

NET, Esq., deputed from the London Mission- 

ary Society, to visit their various Stations, in 

the South sea Islands, China, India, &c., between 
the years 121 and 1529, Compiled from original 
documents, by James MontGomery. Boston: 

Crocker & Brewster, 1831. 3 vols. 

We have looked over the volumes of the 
London edition of this work, with no little 
interest. The descriptions of natural scenery, 
and of the various incidents of an eight years’ 
adventure on land and sea, are given with 
great vigor and sprightliness. The deputa- 
tion consisted of men, of decidedly religious 
principle, and they were engaged in a very 
sacred enterprise, yet we do not see any 
obtruding of religious opinions, or display of 
pious sentiments. There is a large number 
of anecdotes illustrating the manners and 
customs of various tribes, in almost every 
stage of civilization. These are generally 
told with peculiar tact and naiveté. We 
presume that the books will have special 
attractions for all classes of readers; for who 
is not interested in voyages and travels, 


‘indignant answer 





written in a lively style, with integrity as | 


to the statement of facts, and with watchful 
regard to Christian delicacy and_ purity. 
The work will constitute another monument 


of the high value of the labors of Christian | 


missionaries to the cause of science and 
of geographical discovery. It will also fur- 
nish an excellent confutation to the stories 
of Percival, Beechey, and other calumnia- 
tors of missions. 


A Discourse on the Philosophy of 
Analogy, delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa So- 
ciety of Rhode Island, Sept. 7, 1831. By Francis 
Waytanp, PD. D., President of Brown University. 
Yupraly ecvat Ta avw tois Katw. Boston: Hil- 
liard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. pp. 32. 

From this original and highly finished per- 
formance, we make the following extract. 

*“We may anticipate the greatest im- 
provement in the science of analogy from 
the progress of our race in the knowledge 
of the character of God. Beside the works 
which he has created for our instruction, 
he has condescended to make himself known 
to us in a written revelation. Here he has 
taught us the infinity of his power, the un- 
searchableness of his wisdom, the bound- 
lessness of his omnipresence, the tenderness 
of his compassion, and the purity of his 
holiness. Now, it is evident that the system 
of things around us must all have been con- 
structed in accordance with the conceptions 
of so ineffably glorious an intelligence. But 
to such a being as this we are infinitely 
dissimilar. Compared with the attributes 
of the Eternal, our knowledge, and power, 
and goodness are but the shadow of a name. 

As the heavens are higher than the earth, 

so are His ways higher than our ways, and 
His thoughts than our thoughts. So long, 


then, as we measure his works by our con- 
ceptions, is it wonderful if we are lost in 
inextricable darkness, and weary ourselves 


' 








is invariably no! I[t js 
only when, in the profoundest humility, we 
acknowledge our own ignorance and Jook 
to the Father of light for wisdom, it is only 
when, bursting loose from the littleness of 
our own limited conceptions, we lose our- 
selves in the vastness of the Creator’s jn- 
finity, that we can rise to the height of this 
great argument and point out the path of 
discovery to coming generations, While 
men, measuring the universe by the stand- 
ard of their own narrow conceptions, and 
surveying all things through the distem- 
pered medium of their own puerile vanity, 
placed the earth in the centre of the system, 
and supposed sun, moon and stars to revolve 
daily around it, the science of astronomy 
stood still, and age after age groped about 
in almost rayless darkness. It was only 
when humility had taught us how small a 
space we occupied in the boundlessness of 
creation, and raised us to a conception of the 
plan of the Eternal, that light broke in like 
the morning star upon our midnight, and a 
beauteous universe rose out of void and 


' formless chaos.” 


The Select Works of Archbishop Leigh- 
Prepared for the practical use of private 
Christians. With an introductory view of the 
Life, Character, and Writings of the Author. By 
Grorce B.Cueever. Boston: Peirce & Parker, 

1831. 2 vols. 

We trust that this attempt to introduce 
the writings of the holy Leighton into general 
circulation, will be regarded with favor by 
the whole Christian community. Edition 
after edition of the whole works of Leighton, 
in large octavo volumes, is sold in Great 
Britain. It is a deep disgrace to us that the 
writings of Bates, and Howe, of Leighton, 
and Owen, and of other great men of the 
seventeenth century, are not eagerly sought, 
and extensively circulated. Every indi- 
vidual, clergyman or layman, who knows 
how to appreciate such works, ought to feel 
a strong obligation to extend to their pub- 
lishers, a liberal patronage. Some of the 
best productions in the language cannot be 
printed, on this side the Atlantic, because 
they cannot be sold. Every species of trash 
finds a ready market. Probably the de- 
mand for novels was never greater in this 
country than at the present moment. Every 
importation of books from Europe, contains 
some of these miserable effusions of immo- 
rality and bad taste. Some of our book- 
sellers are thoughtless or avaricious enough 
to pamper to the full, a depraved and mor- 
bid propensity. We hope that all who feel 
an interest in the great work of creating 
and extending a sound, healthful, Christian 
literature, in this country, will use every 
proper means to recommend and circulate 
zood books. An incalculable good may be 
accomplished in this way. 

We shall notice the 
Leighton again. 


ton. 


selections from 
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Porcign. 

Ay llistorical Atlas, or a series of Maps of the 
World, as known at different periods, accompa- 
nied by a narrative of the leading events, by 
Edward Quin, M. A., of Oxford, has re- 
cently been published in London. It is highly 
spoken of in the British Reviews.—Rev. John 
Scott, of Hull, is continuing Milner’s Church 
History. ‘Three volumes of the continuation, 
ending with a view of the reformation at Geneva, 
have been published.—A Memoir of the Life and 
Times of Bishop Hall, by John Jones, M. A., 
has been recently published.—The first volume 
of the writings of Robert Hall has recently been 
issued. The collection will be embraced in six 
volumes, octavo, under the care of Olinthus 
Gregory, LL. D., of the Royal Military Acade- 
my, at Woolwich. Sir James Mackintosh, M. P., 
who was fellow-collegian of Hall, at Aberdeen, 
will write the Memoir.—The University of Ox- 
ford has recently conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Washington Irving.—Rev. Samuel Lee, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, inthe University of Cambridge, 
has been unanimously appointed Regius Profes- 
sor of Hebrew, in the place of Dr. Lloyd, de- 
ceased, tev. Thomas Jarrett, of Catharine 
Hall, succeeds Mr. Lee, in the Arabic Professor- 
ship.—Rev. J. J. Blunt has been nominated as 
the Hulsean Lecturer, at Cambridge.—To the 
Roman Catholic College, in Maynooth, Ireland, 
Parliament annually gives £8,929.—Dr. Me- 
Culloch, the geologist, reports, that he trav- 
elled, in a late tour, 7,978 miles, in 180 consecu- 
tire days. ‘I had seldom,” says he, “ an hour’s 
rest, or a single Sunday for months !”—The fol- 
lowing statements show the proportion of the 
number of educated men, of criminals, and of 
lunaties, to the population, in England, Scotland, 
aad Ireland, respectively. 


Educated Men. Criminals. Lunatics. 
England, 1 to 20 1to 900 1 to 783 
Scotland, 1 “ 17 1 “ 5,093 1 “ 652 
Ireland, 1“ 35 1 468 1 “ 911 


Prof. Lee, of Cambridge, has issued a pro- 
spectus of a very full course of lectures, which he 
is about to deliver, on the rhetoric, philology, 
antiquities, &c. of the Hebrews.—Mr. Rose, of 
Cambridge, has published a new and highly 
improved edition of his “ State of the Protestant 
Religion in Germany.” It is said to be incom- 
plete as to data.—A posthumous work of Thomas 
Hope, Esq. entitled, “ Origin and Prospects of 
Man,” in three volumes, has lately appeared in 














London. It is likely to excite much attention. 
Mr. Hope was the author of Anastasius.—Rev. 
Dr. Bell, the well known founder of the Madras 
systein of instruction, has recently given the sum 
of £120,000, for the establishment of a seminary 
of education, in his native city, St. Andrews. 
He has also given a piece of land, worth £1,100, 
as a site for the institution.—The schools, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, are rapidly dispelling the 
ignorance, which has long prevailed in those 
districts. The number of schools is stated to 
amount to 511; and of scholars, 37,000. 

The Academy of Sciences, at Paris, have ap- 
pointed a Committee, to examine and report on 
all the works, which may be sent to them, on 
Cholera Morbus.—The Asiatic Society, at Paris, 
have assigned to M. Saint Martin the superin- 
tendence of the publication of the Georgian 
Grammar; to M. Abel Remusat, the Mandchou 
Grammar, and the Chinese Dictionary ; to M. 
Stahl, the Laws of Menu ; to Klaproth, Yu Kiao 
Li; to Reinard, Abulfeda.—Remusat is en- 
gaged in preparing, in two volumes, quarto, a 
work on the botany, zoology, mineralogy, and 
medicine, of the Chinese, Japanese, and 'Tartars. 
The same indefatigable orientalist is engaged in 
preparing a Memoir on “ Budhuism.”—Captain 
Herbert, Assistant Surveyor General of India, 
says, that France has done more to elucidate the 
physical geography of India, since 1815, than 
England has done since she has had a footing in 
those regions. 

M. Ordinaire says that the number of active 
volcanoes, now known, is but 205; 101 of which 
are on islands, and the remainder on continents— 
but all in the vicinity of the sea. The only active 
volcanoes in Europe are A2tna, Vesuvius, Strom- 
boli, Hecla, with five others in Iceland.—The first 
translation of Brougham’s Essay on the objects, 
pleasures, and advantages of science, in Italian, 
was published in 1830, by Pomba, of Turin.—At 
the Leipsic Fair, in 1831, the catalogue of new 
works, was 2,920, a less number than in 1830. 
This was exclusive of maps, charts, musical pro- 
ductions, and foreign books. Among the books 
presented, were Heeren’s and Uckert’s History 
of the European Nations; Cotta’s Library of 
Universal History ; Politz’s Collection of Foreign 
Modern Historians ; the eighth volume of Ham- 
mer’s History ; the seventh volume of the History 
of the Crusades, &c.—On the 20th of March, 
died C. F. Von Gluck, the veteran of German 
jurists, and Professor of Law in the University 
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of Erlangen, in his 66th year. About thirty 
minutes before his death he was correcting proof 


sheets. 





almevican. 

Rev. Professor Schmucker, of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, is engaged in preparing 
an original system of Mental Philosophy. Rev. 
Dr. Hazelius, of the same Institution, is translat- 
ing from the German, the Life of Stilling—a 
work which has been translated into nearly all 
the languages of continental Europe. 

Rev. James Murdock, D. D., of New Haven, 
Conn., has prepared a new and literal transla- 
tion, from the original Latin, of the Ecclesiastical 
History of Dr. John Lawrence Von Mosheim. 
It will be illustrated by copious additional notes, 
original and selected. It will be embraced in 
three volumes octavo, of about 500 pages each, 
printed on new type, and furnished to subscribers 
at $3avolume. This history is now in the 
press. 

The Life of Governeur Morris, with selections 
from his writings, in three volumes octavo, com- 
piled by Jared Sparks, will be published ina 
few months by Gray & Bowen, Boston. 

The third volume of the American Almanac 
will be published about the first of November. 
This work is now prepared by Mr. Joseph E, 
Worcester, of Cambridge. It is expected to con- 
tain full details of the last census of the United 
States. 

Perkins & Marvin, of Boston, have in press a 
complete edition of the works of Jane Taylor, to 
be comprised in six or eight volumes. The 
Contributions of Q. Q. are already printed. 

Crocker & Brewster, of Boston, and Jonathan 
Leavitt, of New York, intend speedily to put to 
press, Noehden’s German and English Diction- 
ary. From the 30th London edition, revised by 
Hf. E. Lloyd. First American edition, revised 
and corrected by Edward Robinson, Professor 
Extraordinary in the Theological Seminary, 
Andover. 

Peirce & Parker, Boston, have in press an 
edition of Montgomery’s Christian Psalmist. 

Flagg & Gould, of Andover, will soon publish 
a new edition of Professor Upham’s Biblical 
Archeology. 

Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, have just re- 
published a valuable work on Greek Literature, 
from the pen of Henry Nelson Coleridge, of 
England. It is the first of a series containing 
familiar illustrations of the principal Greek 
writers, designed for young persons. The first 
volume is occupied with a general Introduction, 
followed by notes and remarks upon the Poems 
of Homer. 





The new University, at Middletown, Ct., was 
opened on the 28th of August. Rev. Dr. Fisk 
was inaugurated President. Between forty and 
fifty students entered the Institution. 


More than seventy individuals have joined Aip- 
herst College since the late Commencement.— 
The time of the annual Commencement at Yale 
College has been changed from the second 
Wednesday in September to the third Wednes- 
day in August.—The injunction of secrecy has 
been removed from the proceedings of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Societies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, at the late meetings of the members, 
—A history of Harvard University, commenced 
by the late Benjamin Pierce, Esq., Librarian, it 
is understood, will be soon completed by another 
individual.—A_ complete Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the Theological Seminary, Andover, is 
preparing, under the superintendence of the 
Librarian.—John Quiney Adams has the life of 
his father nearly ready for the press. Tis leisure 
hours are employed in the preparation of some 
other works, among which is a poetical version of 
David's Psalms. 


Rev. Mr. Ulhorn, junior pastor of the German 
Lutheran Church, in Baltimore, has accepted 
the Professorship of the Greek Language and 
Literature, in the University of Maryland.—Mr. 
Calvin E. Stowe, formerly assistant Instructer 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover, and 
more recently Editor of the Boston Recorder, 
has been appointed Professor of the Latin and 
Greek Languages, in Dartmouth College.—Rt. 
Rey. Bishop Brownell, of Connecticut, has re- 
signed the Presidency of Washington College, 
Hartford, and Rev. Nathaniel S. Wheaton, of 
Hartford, has been chosen to fill the place.— 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase, of Ohio, has resigned 
the charge of his Diocese, and also the Presi- 
dency of Kenyon College. Rev. Charles P. 
Mellvaine, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected 
to supply both vacancies.—Mr. Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, of New York, has been chosen to the 
Greek Professorship lately established in Yale 
College.—Rev. ‘Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., of 
Philadelphia, has been unanimously chosen to 
fill the Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric, in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary. Rev. William 
Lehman, of Pittsfield, Ms., a nativeof Germany, 
educated at the University of Bonn, and ac- 
quainted with most of the modern tongues of 
continental Europe, has been elected to the 
Professorship of Modern Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, at Athens.—Robert Dungli- 
son, M. D., Professor of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will soon publish a new Dic- 
tionary of Medical Science and Literature. 
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INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES. 

Sons of God. When the Danish missionaries 
appointed some of their Malabrian converts to 
translate a catechism, in which it was mentioned 
as the privilege of Christians, that they became 
the sons of God ; one of the translators, started 
at so bold a saying, as he thought it, and burst- 
ing into tears, exclaimed, “ It is too much; let 
us rather render it—They shall be permitted to 
kiss his feet.” 

Political Ambition, ‘The late English minister, 
Canning, in conversation with a friend, remark- 
ed, that he had been induced to leave the Secre- 
taryship of Foreign Affairs, and take upon him- 
self the duties of first Lord of the ‘Treasury, in 
consequence of having received a letter from an 
old friend of Mr. Fox, in which it was stated that 
Mr. Fox always regretted that he had not taken 
the Treasury Department, as there lies the pat- 
ronage. ‘“‘ And,” said Mr. Canning, “ although 
I might have put a friend there, it is very differ- 
ent my asking a favor, or a favor being asked of 
me.” “lam determined,” he continued, mov- 
ing his hand with a most emphatic gesture, “ to 
hold the reins, while I live.” fe lived just four- 





teen days from that time ! 

Covetousness of the Hindoos. When sick and 
apprehensive of danger, they often bury their 
treasure within the house, and under the place 
whereon they sleep, to secure it during their 
illness, and have it at hand if they recover. 
Sometimes, out of spite to their heirs, they hide 
itin holes, where they hope neither the latter, 
nor any one else, can find it afier their decease. 
It is not uncommon, when the possessor of a 
hoard, which he has not made away with, is 
dying, for him to say to his wife, or his friend, 
(to whom he may have given it in charge,) ‘‘ Oh, 
do bring me that bag of money, that my eyes | 
may once more look upon it before I leave the 
world.”— T'yerman and Bennet. 

Sloicism of the Hindoos. A Hindoo, being 
seutenced to be hanged on the following day, 
made a low salaam to the judge, and coolly re- 
plied, ‘* Buhoot atcha,” “ very good.” Another, 
when asked if there was anything which he par- 
ticularly wished for, before leaving the world, 
answered, “ Your food is much better than mine ; 
now, before you hang me, pray give me such a 
good dinner as you have.” The indulgence was 
granted, and he ate with no small appetite. A 
third, when the same question was asked him, 
replied, “ Yes; I never saw a great heap of 
rupees together, and of all things, I should like 
to have that pleasure before I die.”—Jb. 

Inveterate Idleness of the New Hollanders. A 





colonist had quitted a cottage to dwell in a more 
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commodious house, which he had prepared for 
himself and family. A few of the savages took 
possession of the cottage during the rainy seasou, 
as a place of most luxurious shelter. But, rathes 
than go a few steps from the door to collect fire- 
wood, they pulled the house to pieces, as they 
had oceasion, till from the thatch on the roof to 
the last stake in the wali, they had burnt the 
whole tenement, and left themselves bare to the 
inclemency of the elements, which they had 
sought to avoid. They were then fain to flee 
into the bushes, and cover themselves with shreds 
and patches of barks.— Jb, 

Trust in God. Five natives of one of the 
South Sea islands, in a small canoe, in going, in 
the night, from one island to another, were driven 
utterly beyond their reckoning. For six weeks 
they were floating, they knew not whither, ina 
fathomless and pathless ocean. Yet their faith 
never failed. When asked, if, in their forlorn 
situation, they did not expect to perish of famine, 
or be drowned in the ocean, they replied, ‘‘ Oh, 
no; for we prayed to God!” When first carried 
away they had with them a quantity of vi-apples, 
cocoa-nuts, bananas, a little water, and two 
bamboos (about a gallon and a half) of cocoa-nut 
oil. On these, by taking only a small portion 
twice a day, they subsisted five weeks, when 
the solid food, being all exhausted, and every 
drop of water long ago spent, they kept life in 
them by dipping a few fibres of the cocoa-nut 
husk in the oil, and masticating these between 
their teeth, to extort the slight nourishment, and 
moisten their mouths, parched with tormenting 
thirst. ‘Thus, morning, noon, and night, as long 
as they were able, they worked at the oars, 
prayed, and sang ; they read the Scriptures as 
the daily bread of their souls, and duly remem- 
bered the Sabbaths. It was very affecting to 
hear one of them say how, amidst the roaring of 
the sea, they sang till their ‘ voices went away.” 
Yes, truly, but it was “ into heaven” that their 
voices went away. ‘Their prayers of faith, and 
their songs of thanksgiving, were heard before 
the throne, even when their lips had no longer 
power to utter them, and they were answered 
by deliverance. At the end of six weeks they 
were drifted, by the millions of waves on which 
they had been borne, to a place near the island 
of Atui, (one of the Harvey islands,) where some 
of the natives found them, worn to skeletons with 
hunger, and strengthless with fatigue, but “ re- 
joicing in hope, patient in tribulation.” By these 
they were fed and nursed, and as soon as they 
could bear it, removed to Atui, where they 
gradually recovered health, and afterwards 
preached the gospel with such power, that the 
remaining half of the population, till then uncon- 
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verted, believed, and cast away their idols,— 
T'yerman and Bennet. 

Speech of a South Sea Islander. Ata general 
assembly of the chiefs and representatives of the 
Windward and Leeward islands, the question of 
the penalty for the crime of murder, whether it 
should be death, or banishment to some unin- 
habited island, being under consideration, one of 
the little men, or commoners, thus spoke, “ All 
that Pati said was good ; but he did not mention 
that one reason for punishing is, to make the 
offender good again, if possible. Now, if we 
kill a murderer, iow can we make him better ? 
But if he be sent to a desolate island, where he 
is all solitary, and compelled to think for himself, 
it may please God to make the bad things in his 
heart to die, and good things to grow there. But 
if we kill him, where will his sou] go 7”—Jb, 

Royal Funeral. The body of Radama, king 
of Madagascar, was deposited in a silver coffin, 
all made of Spanish dollars, twelve thousand of 
which were employed in tke construction. 7T'en 
thousand hard dollars were \aid in the coffin, for 
him to lie upon. The whole expense was not 
less than £60,000.—JD. 

—— 
THOUGHTS. 

Ingratitude. 1 should be ready and willing to 
show my warmest gratitude to the person who 
can give me ease from pain, or tell me of a cure 
for my body. O Jesus! What hast thou not 
done and suffered for my soul! how coldly do I 
think of it; how poorly do I requite it.— Thomas 
Adam. 

Confession of Sin. There can be no repenting, 
asking forgiveness or desiring a change, upon a 
general, confused apprehension of our unworthi- 
ness. We can only come to Christ with a cata- 
logue of sins in our hands; and if the Hols 
Spirit does not assist us in drawing it up, we 
shall omit a hundred times more than we set 
down.—Jb, 

Prayer. If I acquiesce in the act of prayer, 
without desiring to receive what I ask for, I 
never pray.—Zb. 

Influence of Great Actions. They often save, 
and always illustrate the age and nation in which 
they appear. They raise the standard of morals; 
they arrest the progress of degeneracy; they 
diffuse a lustre over the path of life; monuments 

of the greatness of the human soul, they present 
to the world the august image of virtue in her 
sublimest form, from which streams of light and 
glory issue to remote times and ages; while 
their commemoration by the pen of historians 
and poets, awakens in distant bosoms the sparks 
of kindred excellence.—Rolert Lall, 





The Supreme Being. The idea of a Supreme 
Being has this peculiar property, that, as it 
admits of no substitute, so, from the first moment 
it is impressed, it is capable of continual growth 
and enlargement. God himself is immutable ; 
but our conception of his character is continually 
receiving fresh accessions, is continually grow- 
ing more extended and refulgent, by having 
transferred upon it new perceptions of beauty 
and goodness ; by attracting to itself, as a centre, 
whatever bears the impress of dignity, order or 
happiness. It borrows splendor from all that js 
fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and 
sits enthroned on the riches of the universe.—J). 

True Happiness. Nothing can support my 
spirits, or enable me to pass through the world 
with any degree of constant satisfaction, but 
walking with God, in the faith of Christ, as a 
reconciled Father, doing his will, under his eye, 
with his help, acquiescing in this state of mind, 
looking no farther, desiring no other riches, 
living for no other end.—Adam. 

God. Let the societies of angels be rather 
employed in singing thy praises; but let us, with 
silence and astonishment, fall down at the foot- 
stool of thy throne, while they are taken up in 
the repetition of their celebrated doxology, Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts. who fillest heaven 
and earth with thy glery! But O that we had 
within us proper powers for exalting that most 
sacred name! that name, which, according to 
iheir measure, is celebrated by all the parts of 
this visible world which surround us, the heaven, 
the stars, the winds, the rivers, the earth, the 
ocean, and all the creatures therein.—Leighton. 

Prayer. Prayer soars above the violence and 
impiety of men, and with a swift wing, commits 
itself to heaven, with happy omen. Fervent 
prayers stretch forth a strong, wide extended 
wing; aud while the birds of night hover be- 
neath, they maunt aloft, and point out, as it 
were, the proper seats to which we should 
aspire.—TIb. 

Termination of Controversies. Whena larger 
influence is vouchsafed from the Divine Spirit, 
and the minds of men are led into all truth by 
their divine guide, there will be no need of the 
fires of controversy, while his pure and peaceful 
light is shining everywhere around us. When 
all are cherishing the truth for its own sake, the 
weapons of controversy will be thrown aside as 
useless, and sects will cease, for there will be no 
further occasion for them: earnestness for the 
truth will supersede all party zeal for peculiar 
opinions, and full knowledge of the truth will set 
aside all partial views.— Douglas. 

True Religion. It cannot be too often re- 
peated, that religion consists simply in confor- 
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mity to the Divine will and likeness, and that | God will do his. And along with this, take care 


otier things may be pleasant accessaries, but are 
yot the essentials of our duty. Many are evi- 
dently seeking after comfort rather than truth, 
but the only true comforter is the Holy Spirit, 
who comforts us by means of the truth, who lays 
a deep foundation for heavenly joy, by first con- 
yincing us of sin, that we may receive with ear- 
nestuess, the glad tidings, when he testifies of the 
saviour.—Douglas’s Truths of Religion. 

Hunan Nature. Human nature is like a bad 
clock, It may go right now and then, or be 
made to strike the hour, but its inward frame is 
to go wrong.— Thomas Adam. 

Delight in the Works of God. With the love 
of God in our hearts, we need not fear to use 
freely those powers he has bestowed upon us, or 
to find refreshment and delight in anything he 
has condescended to make. With all allowances 
for the mistakes of different periods of the world, 
much of this serupulosity is being righteous over- 





much; and this, in the mildest form of it, is sad | 


self-deception. 
the endeavor to annihilate the variety of our oc- 
cupations and enjoyments ; there is a perpetual 


And there is no little danger in | 


risk of some awful outbreak ; whereas, let the | 
thoughts and feelings of a sanctified man run | 

. | 
gently, and they will become purer and purer | 


as they flow along. Why! out of “a pestilen- 
tial congregation of vapors,” what glories has 
(rod spread over the skies; and yet, there are 
persons, who, if they could have had the making 
of the world, and have carried out into creation 
the principles they apply to men, instead of a sky 


piled up with clouds of dazzling whiteness, and | 
ar | 
a sun setting in gorgeous yet solema pomp, from | 


one end of the heavens even unto the other they 
would have had one dull, heavy cope of cold, 
melancholy blue. It is as weak in this case, as it 
is in all others, from the abuse, to reason against 
the use, of these things.— Review of Martyn, in 
Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Do Good. Beside the sorrowful hours that we 
must pass on account of our ins, it may be said, 
‘Is not the world all around us lying in wicked- 
ness, and how can we talk of being happy ?’ 
We will tell you how. Set immediately about 
making the world better. When a man is in 
earnest in God’s work, he has very few spare 
minutes to be unhappy in. It is the old slug- 
sish system of waiting God’s time, which breeds 
inelancholy and every unclean thing. Men had 
much rather mope over the world than labor for 
it. But this will no more carry on the work of 
sanctification and peace and joy in the soul, than 
God’s time is now; and 
Then act. 


it will convert a soul. 
he who waits for it never sees it. 


Aud while you do your part, depend upon it, 








that there be an entire absorption of your will 
into the will of God. Learn to rejoice with all 
your heart and mind in his glorious sovereiguty ; 
then will you see the wrath of man praising him, 
and the remainder of wrath restrained. Do you 
think the angels in heaven are made miserable 
by the thoughts of their fallen compeers, or by 
the folly and madness of men ?—Jbid. 
—~—>———- 

TESTIMONIES OF DYING CHRISTIANS. 

O my heavenly Father, though I be taken out 
of this life, and must lay down this frail body, 
yet I certainly know that I shall live with thee 
eternally, and that I cannot be taken out of thy 
hand.—Martin Luther. 

I fear not to die, firmly trusting that I shall 
enjoy that most blessed Saviour, whom I have 
so long preached to others, and whose face I 
have so long desired to see, in that state where 
is the fullness of joy forever.—Leo Judae, a Swiss 
Reformer. 

I am sick not to death, but to life —Myconius. 

I have not lived so that Lam ashamed to live 
longer; neither do I fear to die, because we 
A crown of righteous- 
Christ is my righteous- 


have a merciful Lord. 
ness is laid up for me. 
ness. This day, quickly let me see the Lord 
Jesus.— Bishop Jewel. 

A poor wretch and a miserable man as I am, 
the Jeast of all saints, and the greatest of all sin- 
ners, yet I trust in, and, by the eye of faith, I 
look upon Christ, my Saviour. As there is but 
one sun in the world, so there is but one right- 
eousness. Were I the most excellent of all the 
creatures in the world, yet I would confess 
myself to be a sinner.— Deering. 

I find my foundation able to bear me.— Thomas 
Adam. 

I have peace of mind. 
stupidity, but I think that it is founded on a be- 
lief of the gospel. My hope is in the mercy of 
God through Jesus Christ.— Fisher Ames. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men.— Dr. C. Backus. 

I would not exchange my hope in Christ for 
I once entertained some 


It may arise from 


ten thousand worlds. 
doubts of his divinity; but, blessed be God, 
these doubts were soon removed by inquiry and 
reflection. I shall soon be at rest. I shall soon 
be with my God. Oh glorious hope. Blessed rest. 
—Judge Bayard. 

Directly I am going to glory. 
calls me, I must be gone.—Rev. John Blair. 

I shall be the most glorious instance of sove- 
reign grace in all heaven.—Rev. T'hos. Walter. 

Mercy is triumphant.— Dr. Rice. 


My master 











QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


JOSEPH MUENSCHES, instituted rector, Epis. Saco, Maine, 


dept 21 


EDWIN JENNISON, ord. pastor, Cong, Walpole, New Ilamp- 


shire, August 17. : p : 

FRANCIS DANFORTH, inst. pastor, Cong. Winchester, N. H 
Angust bs 

FOSTER get ord. pastor, Cong. North Woodstock, 
Vecmont ae mie % 

WILLIAM &. PI! MMER, inst. pastor, Pres. Petersburgh, 
Vt. July 


Manchester, Vt. August 16. 


MOSES FIELD, ord. pastor, Bap 
; ; ston, Vt. Aug. 31. 


IULIUS C. BARLOW, ord. evang. Habla 
AMZI JONEN, ord. Cornwall, Vt. Sept. 16. 


i 


ORRIN FOW I. FE R, inst. pastor, Cong. Fall Rivet (Troy), 
Massaci Jone 19 

CULLEN row NSEND, ord. pastor, Bap. Middlefield, Mass. 
June 29 

T. C. TINGLEY, ord. pastor, Bap. Fo migh, Mass. July 14. 

JAMES H. FRANCIS, ord. pastor, " “0. Dudley, Mass. 
August 24. 

ELIJAH FOSTER, ord. pastor, Bap. Salisbury Mass. Aug. 24, 


JOHN WALKER, inst. pastor, Bap. Sutton, AL ass. Sept. 7. 


SELLECK, ord. 


CHARLES G pastor, Cong. Ridgefield, ¢ 


necticut, May 23 ; 
GEORGE J. TILLOTSON, ord. pastor, Cong. Brooklyn, Ct. 
May 25. 
JAMES H. LINDSLEY, ord. evang. Bap. New Ilaven, Ct. 
June 9. 
WILLIAM M. CORNELL, inst. pastor, Cong. Woodstock, Ct 
June 15. m 
rennin 4 EDSON, inst. pastor, Cong. Berlin, Ct. June 15 
tik B. IDE, ord. evane. C 1 ge sever Sig June 29. 
ALVIN BAYLEY or!. evang. ¢ ( tr - June <9 
GARDNER BARTEL I', ord. evang. Cong. re ventry, ¢ 
June 29 
WILLIAM HODGE, l. pastor, Bap. Heart! rd, Ct. Inty 13. 
LENT HOUGH, | tor, Cong. Chaplin, Ct. August 17 
MOSES B. CHE RCH, it istor, ¢ Stat i, Ct. Aug, 25 


THEOPHILUS SMITH, inst. pastor, Cong. New Canaan, Ct. 


Auust 3l 
HENRY ROBINSON, inst. pastor, Cone. Suottie ( 
ANSEL NASH, inst. ps r, Con VW 1 ry, ¢ 
PHOMAS M. SMITH, inst. pastor, Pres. Catskill, New York, 
June 5. 
JOHN H. BISHOP, ort. pastor, Bap. Evan's Mills, N. Y. 
June ‘22 
BENJAMIN D. HAIGHT, ord. de 1, Epis. New York 
N. July 3. 
JOSE Pi “ NICHOLS, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. Y. 
July s 
W ¥ I. ha NORWOOD, ord. deacon, Epis. New York, N. Y. 
ily 3. 
r vy orr BATES, inst. pastor, Pres. Manlius Square, N. Y. 
14. 
REL 3 E: N SMITH, i: pastor, Pres. Waterford, N. Y.July 15. 
DANIEL V \N VAL, TKERBI RG, ord. evang. Pres. New York, 
N. Y. July 15 
ERASTUS N. NICHOL S, inst. pastor, Pres. New York, N. Y. 
July 15 
LEWIS THIBON, ord. deacon, Epis. Ballston Spa. N. Y. 
July 17. 
LUKE LYONS, inst. pastor, Pres. Rochester, N. ¥. July 27. 
WILI, 1AM W ISNE R, inst. pastor, Pres. Rochester, N. Y. 
July 28 
JOUN H. VAN WAGENEN, inst. pastor, Ref. Dutch, near 


Schenectady 
ROBERT W. 
July. 
JOSEPH B. BALDWIN, ord. evang. Pres. 


y,N.Y.J 
CONDIT, 


uly 28. 


inst. pastor, Pres. Oswero, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Aucust 4. 
WALTER G. DYE, ord. 


pastor, Bap. Cortlandville, N. Y. 
Angust 25, 
ISAAC W. PLATT, inst. pastor, Pres ~ »N. ¥. Sept. 
FREDERICK E. CANNON, inst. pastor, Pres. Potsdam, N : 


Sept. 8. 


ASA BRAINERD, ord. evang. Pres. Potsdam, N. Y. Sept. &. 


WILLIAM L. KEESE, instituted rector , Epis. Albany, N. Y. 
Se pt. 52. 

DANIEL NEWELL, inst. pastor, Pres. Winfield, N. Y. 
Sept 3. 


MANSFIELD BARLOW, 


ord. evang. Bap. Kingston, N. Y. 
F. J. BROOKS, ord. evane. 


Pres. Oneida Co. N. we 


JOHN TUCKER, ord. evang. Bap. Chester Co. Pennsylvania, 
August 4. i 
ALEXANDER 


Penn. At 


SMITH, 


rust 18. 


ord. evan. 


Bap. Mount Republic, 


QUARTERLY LIST OF ORDINATIONS AND DEATHS, 








[Nov. 


pastor, Bap. Charlest 


WILLIAM H. BRISBANE, ord. 
South Carvlima, Nov. 7. 


Whole number in the above list, 54, 





SUMMARY. 


Ordinations . . . . « Sl 


STATES, 


lista it is ° . . . . 21 

lnstitutions kek oe * @ 2 Maine i i 
— New Hampshi re ) 
Teel tcc ec eo tlt ee Tae . os: a. 
Massac hi setts. - & os & 
OFFICES. Connection? . . . . 
Pastors . ccscnvnce @ Mee York P ; 
Evanvelists 12) Pennsylvania me S : "9 
Deacons 4 South Carolina . . , i 
Rectors . . 2 - 
Not sper ified 1 Total ‘eases » «6 & 

Total 54 DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 1830. November. . 2. Y 
Congrecational 17 I83l. May . i oe aes 
Presbyterian 15 June , * € ee «i 
Baptist oe ce ar Ps ew 6 & ~ 2 15 
Episcopal . .« « « «© « 6 Augutt. ....28 
~» Dutch I September a 
Not sper fied 2 Not specified a 4 
Total ok | PR ea 





QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology, and 
Missionaries. 





MARSHFIELD STEELE, 
THEOPHILUS B. ADAMS, et. 42 


Hampshire, Aug. 15. 


Cong. Machias, Maine, 1831. 


, Baptist, Acworth, New 


GEORGE L FONARD, a 
August 12 


JEREMIAH DAL. E, Bap. Danvers, Mass. Sept. 4. 
NEHEMIAH Tilt MAS, wt, 66, Cons. Scituate, Mass. 


NATHANIEL DWIGHT, wt. 69, Pres. New York, 


late of Norwich, Ct 


. 29, Bap. Worcester, Massachusetts, 


Osw ero, 


BENJAMIN COLLINS, Meth. New Providence, New Jersey, 


Aucust 14 

JACOB VAN VLECK, #t. 81, Moravian, Bethlehem, Pennsy!- 
Vania. 

ROBERT SPARKS, near Centreville, Maryland. 

JOHN H. RICE, D. D., et. 53, Pres. Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, Sept. 3. 


JACOB BEECHER, Ger. Va. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 


DAVID B. SLATER, 


Aucust 1 


Ref. Shepherdstown, 
wet. 73, Georgetown, Dis. of Columbia. 


wt. 54, Meth. Montgomery Co. Tennes- 


O. B. ROSS, Meth. Lexington, Kentucky. 
GEORGE D. BOARDMAN, Bap. Miss’ry to Birmah, Feb. 1 


Whole number in the above list, 15. 





SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20to30 .... #2 


30 40 .... O Maine ! 

40 680 ...e«e 1 New li: umpshire I 

50 60 .. . . 2 Massachusetts . 3 

60 70 ... . 2 New York l 

70 80 ... =. 1 New Jersey. 1 

80 90 . « «. « %F Pennsylvania . 

Not specified . . .. . 7 Maryland . .% i 

— Virginia. . « « « « I 

Total , eo « « « « BW Dis. Columbia. « I 

Sumofall the ages specified 467 Tennessee . . + + + * 1 

Averageage . . . . . 583 Kentucky ... -» 1 

Birmah . . 1 

DENOMINATIONS, os 

Congrecational S Wetel. « « * . lo 

Presi yterian 2 

Baptist 4 DATES. 

Methodist 3 1831. February l 

Ger. Ref. 1 August : 

Moravian... e 1 Septembe r . 

Not specified 2 Not specified e 

Total ‘ cece “2 Tae or ee lo 
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THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
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\DDRESS OF THE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY TO 

Tue twenty-third day of October, 1818, 
marks an important period in the history of 
the benevolent exertions of the Presbyterian 
church. On that day, while as yet no Edu- 
cation Society had been formed within its 
bounds upon an extensive scale, a number 
of Presbyterian clergymen and laymen con- 
vened in the session room of the Brick 
church, in the city of New York, and unani- 
mously resolved, ‘* That it is expedient to 
attempt the formation of a Society for the 
charitable education of poor and pious youth 
lor the gospel ministry.” A committee was 
appointed, at the head of which was placed 
the venerable Dr. Boudinot, to prepare and 
report a plan for organizing the Society. 
The committee met, agreeably to their in- 
structions, on the 10th of November follow- 
ing, in the session room of Wall street 
church, and, with entire unanimity, agreed 
upon the form of a constitution. This was 
submitted to a public meeting of ministers 
and laymen held in New Brunswick, on the 
27th of the same month, and the Society 
was organized. Dr. Boudinot was chosen 
President, and continued to hold that office 
till his death. 

Such was the origin of the * Education 
Society of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America ;” a title which, 
in 1820, was exchanged for the present more 
convenient name of PResBYTERIAN Epvu- 
CATION Society. The great motive which 
led to the enterprise was not to extend the 
influence of any religious party, but to mul- 
tiply the means of grace, by increasing the 
humber of pious, well-qualified ministers of 
the gospel. The conviction was deep and 
general that, without special effort, it would 
be impossible to supply the nation with pas- 
tural instruction, or to send the blessings of 
salvation to the destitute in other lands. 
To do nothing, and to attempt nothing, un- 
der such circumstances, would be treachery 
to the cause of Christ, and would render 
those who were guilty of such supineness 
accessary to the ruin of the souls of men. 


Results under the original organization. 
. It was a part of the original plan of the 
Society, that the General Board should 


VOL. IV. 20 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 


operate through the medium of Executive 
Committees, formed in diflerent portions of 
the country. Of these, there were, in 1824, 
nineteen, besides seven auxiliary societies 
holding the relation of Executive Commit- 
tees. The imperfect returns received from 
these subordinate branches of the general 
system, rendered it difficult to furnish a 
complete account of funds raised, or of 
young men assisted. The average amount 
of funds annually collected for a number of 
vears, may be placed at five thousand dol- 
lars, and the number of young men assisted, 
in a single year, at one hundred. 


Union with American Education Society. 


For want of a permanent agent, the so- 
ciety languished until the year 1826, when 
a proposition was made by this Board to the 
Board of Directors of the American Educa- 
tion Society, for union. The history of 
other benevolent enterprises had shown 
that union is strength. It could not be 
doubted that the cause of Education Socie- 
ties would be promoted by the same means. 
The Presbyterian Education Society agree- 
ing with the American in the great princi- 
ples which formed the basis of its operations, 
was, accordingly, united with it, under the 
name of the Presbyterian Branch of the 
American Education Society. This ar- 
rangement took place in May, 1827. From 
this time, till May, 1831, the Branch, by 
mutual agreement, confined its efforts within 
the States of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, except as assistance was 
occasionally rendered to the Parent Society 
in sustaining the common cause. 

God evidently smiled upon the union. 
Although the Branch Society was confined 
to three States, its funds were doubled ina 
little time, and it had a larger number of 
young men under patronage than when its 
field was spread over the country indis- 
criminately, and twenty-six Executive Com- 
mittees and Societies acted in connection 
with it. 

Present Organization. 


Inasmuch, however, as the American 


, 





Education Society was located in the heart 
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of the Congregational churches of New 
England, and the Presbyterian Branch had 
an annual surplus income to be appropriated 
in destitute varts of the country, it was 
judged best th.t the Sranch should enlarge 
its sphere of operations to its former di- 
mensions, and appropriate its own funds ; 
especially, as those most needing them were 
in the limits of the Presbyterian church, 
This, beside being the most natural method, 
would be less likely to excite jealousies of 
denominational influence: at the satne time, 
it would give an opportunity of exhibiting, 
in one view, the result of all efforts made in 
the Presbyterian church through this or- 
ganization. 
the American Society to state, that on 
this, as well as on former occasions, a dis- 
position was manifested to conform to any 
measures which would best secure the 
great end of both institutions. The propo- 
sition for an enlargement of territory and 
responsibility, was no sooner made than it 
was acceded to, and upon terms mutually 
satisfactory. 


ADDRESS OF 


Principles of Union. 


By virtue of this new arrangement, the 
Branch resumes its former name of Presbyte- 
rian Education Society, and occupies its for- 
mer limits. 
the American Society, and assumes its en- 
gagements within prescribed limits. The en- 
tire concerns of that Society, out of New 
England, are now committed to this, as a co- 
ordinate institution; under no other restric- 
tion in the administration, than that of con- 
forming to received rules, and reporting pro- 
ceedings regularly. In regard to the impor- 
tant trust of holding, collecting, and cancelling 
obligations for funds loaned to beneticiaries, 
the American Society has no pecuniary inte- 
rest, and retains no control. Both institutions 
agree to furnish aid, when needed, should 
circumstances permit; and in the alteration 
of rules intended to apply within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Society, such alteration 
must be concurred in by its executive au- 
thority, before it can take effect. 


Responsibility of the Directors and of the 
Society. 

Under these highly important and liberal 
provisions, the Board finds itself invested 
with increased responsibilities. As tribu- 
tary to the ecclesiastical judicatories of the 
church, its office is, to bring forward young 
men of suitable character, who have not the 
means of acquiring a competent education, 
for the ministry, and by a judicious applica- 
tion of pecuniary relief, to prepare them to 
receive, from the constituted organs of the 
church, the high commission of ministers of 
Christ. For the funds necessary to accom- 
plish this object, the Directors have nowhere 
to look, but to a benevolent community. 
To that community, having the manifest 
right to supervise their own donations, and 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


It is due to the Directors of 


It takes, as its own, the rules of 
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| to the great Head of the Church, they holg 


themselves responsible for all their acts. 
Should they prove unfaithful to their trug 
the remedy is sure, and at hand. Let the 
streams be cut off by which their treasury 
is supplied. The means of influence posses. 
sed, beyond what the voluntary and con. 
tinued offerings of the community furnish, 
are insigniticant and powerless. Without 
permanent funds, and without chartered 
privileges of any kind, it is obvious that the 
Presbyterian Education Society must live 
or die, according as those shall decree by 
whom it is supported. The Directors do 
not regret this dependence. They rejoice 
that they are made responsible, in the most 
direct manner they can be, to the contribu- 
tors of the sacred funds placed at their dis- 
posal, and who may be supposed to have as 
deep an interest in the management of these 
funds as any men can have. It is a respon- 
sibility under which the enterprises of be- 
nevolence that characterize and adern the 
age, have, almost without exception, been 
conducted; which most happily coincides 
with the spirit of Christianity, as a religion 
of Love; and which God has owned b 
signs and wonders, scarcely less intelligible 
than those which originally attested the truth 
of divine revelation, 

When it is considered that the proper end 
of all organization in the church is, to build 
up, and extend, and perpetuate the king- 
doin of Christ, it will not be thought strange 
that the watchword now most commonly 
heard among his devoted followers, is ;—Ac- 
TIon. If one mode of doing good is pre- 
ferred to another, let every man use the 
liberty which God has given him, of de- 
ciding for himself; but let him do with his 
might what his hand finds to do. Millions 
perish while he halts and hesitates. It will 
be well, also, if all keep in mind what a 
celebrated controvertist of a former age said, 
in an hour of solemn and tender review :— 
** While we wrangle here in the dark, we 
are dying and passing to the world that will 
decide all our controversies ; and the safest 
passage thither is by peaceable holiness.” 

The Directors of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society would impress these truths 
deeply upon their own minds, and the minds 
of those with whom they are associated. 
Losing sight of every other consideration, 
they would fix their eye upon a single ob- 


ject ;—the glory of Christ, and the salvation 


of sinners from hell. Whatever will best 
promote that end, they pray may be pros- 
pered. To all, who, with the spirit of their 
Divine Master, are seeking it, they bid 
‘© God speed.” And, the only privilege 
which they claim for themselves, is that of 
doing all they can to promote the same end. 


The preaching of the Gospel the great 
means of Salvation. 


In deciding what means will be most likely 
to promote the salvation of men, it can 
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never be forgotten that the preaching of the 
gospel is the great instrument appointed by 
jleaven for this purpose. In all ages, as in 
the age of the apostles, it hath pleased God 
by the ** foolishness of preaching” to save 
them that beheve. Ifit be true, that ** who- 
soever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved ;” it may with no less assur- 
ance be asked, “* How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed? 
And how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” 

Let the believer of God’s truth ponder 
this short but inspired argument. Let him 
examine for himself the moral statistics of 
the world, and measure the length and 
breadth of those spiritual desolations which 
spread over it like the pall of death, and he 
will not refuse his tears, his prayers, or his 
efforts, in behalf of a cause which seeks to 
multiply the faithful heralds of God’s word. 
Here, in our own land, biessed as it is with 
the light of truth and with the means of 
grace, he may find moral wastes, shades of 
spiritual night, as thick and dark as any 
which brood over pagan lands. Take the 
organized churches of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination alone, and the demand for pasto- 
ral instruction is loud and urgent enough to 
justify ten fold greater effort to raise up 
ministers, than has ever yet been made. 
In one State, the best supplied of any west 
of the Alleghany mountains, containing about 
two hundred Presbyterian clergymen, and 
more than one third of all the ministers of 
that denomination residing in the ten States 
of the great western valley,—in this highly 
favored State, says an intelligent resident, 
* We are compelled to deplore the condition 
of one hundred and fifty churches, which 
are now languishing for want of stated pas- 
tors; and the still more affecting condition 
of twelve adjoining counties, without a single 
Presbyterian minister. In view of these and 
other similar facts. which have urged them- 
selves upon our attention while surveying 
this immense field of labor, we think we 
speak advisedly when we say, that, if we 
now had one thousand additional ministers, 
of able and devoted character, they might 
all, within the current year, be located in 
the heart of this great valley, in important 
and promising stations for usefulness.” 








Design of Education Societies. 


Who will doubt that the finger of God 
points to Education Societies, as bne of the 
principal means of supplying these spiritual 
wants. Whatever the reason may be, the 
fact is, that by far the greatest part of able 
and faithful ministers and missionaries have | 
arisen from the middle and laboring classes | 
of society. Their names are encircled with | 
a halo of glory, but it was in the school of | 
poverty that they were disciplined to great | 
undertakings. Compelled in early life to 
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make vigorous efforts to sustain themselves, 
they learned how to “endure hardness, as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” The worth 
of such men, and the need of them, in an 
age of enterprise and of great moral revolu- 
tions, like the present, cannot be too highly 
estimated. It is not the legitimate object of 
Education Societies to lessen the number of 
such men, or to impar their energies. 
Sooner than lead to such a result, it were 
well for the church and for mankind that 
every Education Society were blotted out 
of existence. The proper business of such 
societies is, by a wise and wholesome pat- 
ronage, to increase the number of self made 
men; of men, capable of performing any 
service, and of enduring any hardship for 
Christ, to which they may be called. 


Assistance by Loans. 


It does not belong to the Directors of this 
Society, nor of the Society with which they 
are so harmoniously co-operating, to speak 
of facts farther than they may come under 
their own observation. But so far as they 
are permitted to give their testimony, they 
feel constrained, from a regard to the purity, 
the energy, and the success of the Christian 
ininistry, to state, that the system of patron- 
age which has been found by them best 
adapted to secure these important ends, is 
that of loans, made in the customary form, 
but without interest, until a suitable time 
shall have elapsed for paying; and with the 
further equitable provision, that, in case of 
inability to pay, arising from providential, or 
other good and sufficient reasons, the obli- 
gation shall be cancelled.* Assistance in 
this way furnishes but few motives to un- 
worthy men to apply for patronage ; it leads 
to economy, to diligence, to personal effort, 
and by necessary consequence to self respect 
and independence ; and it economizes the 
funds of the church, so as to render them 
far more useful. In proof of the soundness 
of these conclusions, it may be observed, 
that, while nearly every Education Society 
has commenced operations with a system of 
charity merely, experience has in a little 
tine suggested the necessity of exchanging 
it for a system of loaning ; and even in those 
instances where the former method has 
been retained, it is easy to perceive that 
there is a tendency to its ultimate and com- 
plete abandonment. The reports of this So- 





*“In case the future condition of those who 
are patronized by the Society, in consequence of any 
calamity, or of the service of the church to which 
they may be providentially culled, or the peculiar 


| situation in which they may be placed, shall, in the 


judgment of the Board, be found to be such, as to 
render it unsuitable for them to be called upon to 
pay the debt contracted for their education, it shall 
be understood to be the right and duty of the Board 
to cancel such debt in whole, or in part, whenever 
they shall judge proper. The notes of young men 
patronized by a Branch Society, shall be cancelled by 
the concurrent vote of the Board of the Parent Soci- 
ety (in the present case Presbyterian Education 


os OF 
Society) and of such Branch.” Rules, chap. vi. 
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ciety will show, that as Jong ago as 1821. 
before a union with the American Education 
Society was thought of, the Board felt it 
incumbent on them to suggest for the con- 
sideration of their Executive Committees, 
‘“‘ whether the practice of loaning the sums 
which are advanced to beneficiaries might 
not, under certain modifications and restric- 
tions, be adopted with advantage.’’* 


Amount Appropriated. 


In this connection it is proper also to 
state, that taking into view the numerous 
facilities for self support which are afforded 
young men, in many places, and the aid 
which they frequently derive from funds 
belonging to the seminaries with which they 
are connected, the directors cannot, without 
unfaithfulness to those under their care, as 
well as to the public, recommend a larger 
sum, asa uniform appropriation, than that 
which is now made, viz. seventy five dollars 
a year. To this rule, as to all others of a 
general nature, there are exceptions; but 
in the present case, they are exceptions 
which go to show the propriety of lessening, 
rather than increasing the amount appropri- 
ated; especially, since to cheapness of 
living, there are now added in many places, 
all the advantages derived from uniting 
labor with study. 


Thorough Education. 


Another principle which is deemed of 
great importance is, that those who are 
patronized, shall aim at a thorough course 
of education for the ministry. If ever this 
requisition was called for by the highest 
good of mankind, it is so at the present 
time. Such have been the advances in 
knowledge, and such the facilities for diffus- 
ing it widely and rapidly, that it is impossi- 
ble for ignorant men, or for men possessing 
less intellectual furniture than belongs to 
educated men generally, to exert that influ- 
ence for truth, and for the good of souls, 
which the cause of Christ requires. While 
the adversaries of the church are burnishing 
their armor, and preparing for new modes 
of attack, it does not become the soldiers of 
the cross to throw away the weapons of 
defence, which Providence has put within 
their reach. 

No attainments in learning can indeed 
supply the want of a warm and active piety ; 
and, it should be the care of Education Soci- 
eties, to patronize none but those who ex- 
hibit evidence of possessing this essential 
qualification: nevertheless, without know- 
ledge deep and various, even piety cannot 
achieve the highest success of which it is 
capable. There are other principles which 
are regarded as having great importance in 
forming the character, and guarding against 
abuses; such as, requiring of all who re- 
ceive aid from the funds, a faithful pecu- 





*See Third Report, p. 13. 
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niary accountability, and the exercise 
toward them of an affectionate pastoral care, 
but, upon these, the Directors forbear to 
dwell, since they have already been fre- 
quently made the subject of former cow- 
munications. 


Catholic Nature of the Society. 


The name of the Society, it will be per- 
ceived, is Presbyterian. It is so in fact, 
It has been nurtured in the bosom of the 
Presbyterian Church, and owes its success 
to the liberality of its members. But though 
Presbyterian, it is not a sectarian institution. 
It has aimed to accomplish the catholic 
object for which it was formed, by catholic 
measures, and with a catholic spirit. In 
the exercise of this spirit, it has occasionally 
lent a helping hand to young men of ap- 
proved piety and qualifications, of other 
evangelical denominations, who had no 
prospect of assistance from any other quar- 
ter. These young men have, however, in 
all cases, submitted to the regular Examin- 
ing Committees of the Society, and have 
been able to commend themselves as worthy 
applicants, before receiving any aid from the 
funds. While this liberality, on the part of 
a denomination which, more than any other, 
has of late years been “* every where spoken 
against,” has been calculated to soften as- 
perities, and to “ stop the mouths of gain- 
sayers,” it has excited the different denomi- 
nations to make provision for their own 
young men, and thus has indirectly con- 
ferred on them a greater benefit than could 
have been derived from a few acts of 
liberality. 


Enlightened and Catholic Spirit of the 
Confession of Faith. 

It is the glory of the Presbyterian Church, 
that she has ever encouraged in her minis- 
ters the union of high attainments in learn- 
ing with elevated piety. Believing, as she 
does, that ignorance is a fitter ally of super- 
stition than of truth, she has had a deep in- 
terest in raising, so far as she was able, the 
standard of ministerial education in other 
denominations of Christians; and hence, her 
seminaries of theology, as well as of litera- 
ture and science, have ever been free of 
access to all who have sought admission. 
In taking this enlightened and dignified 
course, she has acted no less in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of her venerable 
standards, than with the precepts of the 
gospel. For while those recognize, as be- 
longing to*the true church, all “that have 
been, are, or shall be gathered into one under 
Christ the head thereof; and while they 
teach that “all saints that are united to Jesus 
Christ their head, by his spirit and by faith, 
have fellowship with him in his graces, suf- 
ferings, death, resurrection and glory; and 
being united to one another in love, have 
communion in each other’s gifts and 
graces:’’ they inculcate it, as a solemn duty 
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to manifest this communion, “in relieving 
rach other in outward things, according to 
their several abilities ;” which communion it 
is further declared, ‘as God offereth oppor- 
tunity, is to be extended unto all those who 
in every place call upon the name of the 
Lord Jesus.’’* 
Conclusion. 

With these unreserved remarks respecting 
the history of the Society, its present or- 
ganization, and the leading principles upon 
which it is conducted, the Directors once 
more commend it to the friends of Zion, 
and invoke for it the continued blessing of 
God. Especially do they make their appeal 
to the various Associations, Branches and 
Agencies connected with the Society, and 
to the numerous and long-tried patrons, by 
whose benefactions and prayers it has been 
enabled to send already a host of laborers 
into the vineyard of Christ. If any doubts 
could have been entertained of the favorable 
opinion with which its object, principles, 
and measures have been regarded, they 
would have been dissipated by the cheering 
tokens of confidence which have been af- 
forded by those liberal donations that have 
been sent to its treasury. It was with an 
anxious desire to render the Society a still 
creater blessing to multitudes famishing for 
the bread of life, that the Directors consent- 
ed to the enlargement of their field of labor, 
and to a corresponding increase of responsi- 
bility. Among the engagements, to which 
they are pledged, is one ;—that no young 
man of proper character and qualifications 
within the territorial limits of this Society, 
who shall apply for aid upon the principles, 
and in conformity with the rules which it 
adopts, and who is not otherwise provided 
for, shall fail of obtaining the means of a 
thorough education for the ministry. This 
pledge is to be redeemed, not by taking the 
work out of the hands of others who are 
already successfully engaged in it, but in see- 
ing that no young man, of the character and 
qualifications required, fails of his object for 
want of the means of obtaining an education. 
Hitherto, through the favor of God, and the 
benevolent exertions of his people, no appli- 
cation of the kind referred to, has failed. 
To the friends and patrons of the Society in 
every part of the country, the Directors 
look with confidence for the ability to re- 
new this declaration with each revolving 
year. Followers of Jesus! Benefactors of 
the souls of men! you will not disappoint 
the hopes of the devoted youth who have 
been encouraged by your sympathy and aid 
to seek the office of ambassadors of Christ. 

To the rising sons of the church, whose 
hearts burn with desire to become instru- 
ments of salvation to their fellow men, we 
say, come! If you are ready for self-denial, 
for untiring industry, and for ‘* patient con- 
Unuance in well-doing”—if, like your Divine 





* Confession of Faith, chap. xxv. xxvi. 
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Master, you seek “ to minister unto others,” 
rather than “to be ministered unto”—in a 
word—if you are willing to inscribe your 
name upon the list of self-made men, your 
way is plain. You need not ask, Who will 
open to us the door of usefulness? The 
answer has already been given. If you can 
tind it nowhere else, you cannot fail to dis- 
cover it in the solemn pledge, which this So- 
ciety, in the name of the church, gives you! 
The hill which you must ascend is steep 
and difficult; but the road to the highest 
posts of honor and usefulness lies across it. 
Hundreds have trod it before you, who are 
now reaping a glorious harvest of souls; or, 
who, like Hall, and Fisk, and Parsons, are 
wearing crowns of rejoicing in the kingdom 
of their Father. Between one and two 
hundred young men, under the care of this 
Society, and several hundreds more under 
the care of the Society with which this is 
connected, are at this time making their 
way over the same rugged path, and will 
ere long enter the whitening fields which 
lie beyond them. They beckon to you as 
they go, and invite you to share with them, 
the sacrifices and perils, the labors and tri- 
umphs of ministers and missionaries of the 
cross of Jesus Christ. The cries of your 
fellow men, as they sink from your sight 
and pass into a hopeless eternity, reprove 
your delay; while a bleeding Saviour points 
you to the sacrifice which he has made, and 
bids you, as you love him, ** Go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
E. Cornenivus, Cor. Sec’y. 
Vew York, Oct. 1, 1831. 
———~ 


TO THOSE WHO WISH TO 


FOR PATRONAGE, 


DIRECTIONS 
APPLY 
Ir is not necessary, at any time, to write 
to the Secretary of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cation Society, nor to the Secretaries of 
either of the Branches connected with it, 
merely to inquire whether a young man can 
be patronized. Such inquiries may be con- 
sidered as already answered by the repeat- 
ed and solemn pledges which the Society 
has given of assistance to every deserving 
applicant who is not otherwise provided for, 
and whose character and qualifications are 
such as the rules require. It is hoped that 
this declaration will be understood every 
where; and that no more expense of time 
and money will be consumed in unnecessary 
correspondence. Let the applicant, or his 
friends, attend carefully to the following ex- 
tract from the Rules, and if, upon examina- 
tion, the candidate is found worthy of pat- 
ronage, he will experience but little delay 
in obtaining the aid which he needs. 


CuapTerR V.—Of Beneficiaries. 


1. No person shall be considered a candidate 
for assistance who has not pursued classical 
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studies for at least three months, and who has 
not atiained to fourteen years of age. 

2. No person shall be patronized who does 
not furnish satisfactory evidence of promising 
talents, decided piety, and who is not tu the way 
of obtaming a thorough classical and theological 
education; that is, either preparing to enter col- 
lege ; or a member of some regularly constituted 
college where a thorough classical course ts pur- 
sued; or engaged in theological studies with the 
design of taking a regular three years’ course. 

3. When a young man wishes to apply for 
patronage, he must pursue the following steps : 
First. We must obtain unequivocal testimonials 
from three or more serious and respectable per- 
sons best acquainted with him and his ciream- 
stances, (e. g.) his minister, instructer, a magis- 
traie, or some other principal man in the vicinity, 
stating his age, place of residence, indigence, 
moral and religious character, including his 
church connection, taleuts, previous education, 
and serious desire to devote his life to the Chris- 
tian ministry. ‘These testimonials should be 
sealed papers, that the writers of them may speak 
freely, concerning the character of the applicants. 
Secondly. Having obtained these testimonials, 
the applicant must present his request for exumi- 
nation and recommendation to some Examining 
Committee in his neighborhood, or within the 
portion of the country to which he belongs. if 
no such Committee is known to have been ap- 
pointed, the applicant or bis friends may write, 


for information, to the Secretary of the Parent | 
Society; or if he resides within the limits of a | 


ranch Society, to the Secretary of that Branch. 
4. Whenever a young man has taken the 
above course, and been examined and recom- 
mended by an 
» @ q ~ . 4 Dic.on N 2 
Board of Directors of the Pareut Society, or of 


one of its Branches, he may be admitted on trial, 


at the discretion of the Board, for a period of 
three mouths. 

Examining Committees 
either of the places mentioned below. 
Where a College er Seminary is instituted, 


the presiding officer will generally be able 
to give the necessary information. 


Town. State. Gent. to whom app. may be made. 
New York, New York, Rev. £. Cornelius.” 
Schenectady, do. Rev. Lviphalet Nott, D. D. 
Clinton, do, Rev. Asahe! SN. Norton, D.D. 
Potsdam, do, Rev. Asa Brainerd. 
Auburn, do. Rev. Ju) Richards, D. D. 
CGieneva, do. Rev. E. Phe'ps. 

Rochester, alo, Rev. Joseph Penney. 
Princeton, New Jersev, Rev. Samuel Miller. D. D. 
Giettysburg, Pennsylvania, Rev. S. S. Schmucker. 
Fst ti do. Rev. Samuel! B. Ho  D. D. 
ttabures, anc 
Conair do. Rev. Moses Brown, D. D. 
Washington, Dis. Columbia, Rev. Stephen Chapin, D. D. 
Baltimore, Marvland, Rev. William Nerins. 
Prince Edward, Virginia, Sen. Prof. of Union Seminary. 
Lexington, do. Rev. E. A. Baxter,D.D. ” 
Chapel Hill, N. Carolina Rev. Joseph Caldwell, D. D. 
Charleston, S. Carolina, Rev. Jasper Adams, D.D. 
Athens, dreormia, Rev. Alonzo Ch irch, Dd. dD. 
Maryville, East ‘Tenn. tev. Isaac Anderson, D. D. 
Knoxville, do. Rev. Charles Coffin, D. D. 
Nashiville, West Tenn. Rev. Philip L idsley, D. D. 
Danville, Kentucky, Rev. John C. Youne. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev, Franklin Y. Vail. 
Oxtord, do. Rev. R. H. B shop, D.D. 
Athens, do. Rev. R. G. Wilson, D. D. 
Hudson, do. Rev. Charles B. Storrs. 
Bloomington, Indiana, Rev Andrew Wyle, D. D. 
Hanover, do. Rev. John Matthews, D. D. 
Jacksonville, lilinois, Rev. Juhi M. Ellis. 


The following extracts will sufficiently 
explain the duties to be performed by Ex- 
amining Committees. 


authorized Committee, to the 


may be found at | 
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CHAPTER 1V.—Of Examining Commit 
, & When a candidate for patronage applies for 
examination, it shall be the daty of the Examinipe 
| Committee, to whom the application is made, nd 
institute a personal aud faitiitul quiry respecting 
his testimonials, his studies, hits religious charac. 
ter, his motives in seeking an education for the 
Christian ministry, and his willingness to conform 
to the rules of the American Education Society, 
If, afier serious and full examination, the Com- 
mittee shall be satisfied that the applicant pos- 
sesses the character and qualifications required of 
beneficiaries by the Constitution and Rules of 
the Society, it shall be their duty to recommend 
him for patronage to the Board of Directors of 
the Parent Society, or, of one of its Branches, if 
the applicant reside within the limits of a Branch 
Society. In their recommendation, the Com- 
mittee shall state very particularly, the name, ave. 
residence, place of education, church connection, 
and other important facts connected with the 
history or character of the applicant, together 
with an account of the testimonials furnished, and 
the ames of the persons by whom they were 
furnished. ¥ 

3. If, afier examining a candidate, the Com- 
mittee shall have doubts respecting his character 

and qualifications, while yet they are so far 
satistied as to be unwilling to reject the applica- 
tion, they may state the grounds of their doubts, 
and recommend the applicant on condition of re- 
examination atter a suitable period, 

4. It shall be the duty of the several Examin- 

ing Committees, to endeavor to impress the minds 
of those who apply for patronage with a deep 
sense of the momentous and solemn nature of 
their undertaking, to explain to them the princi- 
ples upon which appropriations are made by this 
Society, and to apprize them of the necessity, 
which the rules of the Society lay upon them, of 
making vigorous efforts to sustain themselves. 
/ it is recommended that every examination of 
| candidates be introduced and closed with prayer.” 
The concerns of this Society are so ex- 
tensive and complicated, that a rigid confor- 
| mity to the RuLes is indispensable. 
| The Quarterly Meetings of the Board, 
| when appropriations will be made, are on 
| the last Tuesday of March, June, September, 
;and December. All returns and applica- 
' tions should be in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the General Society by the middle 
| of each of these months. The Boards of 
‘the several Branch Societies meet a few 
_weeks previous. Returns and applications 
|from young men within the limits of the 
respective Branches, should be sent to their 
several Secretaries, in early season for these 
meetings. 

Blank Schedules, Notes, and copies of the 
Rules of the Society, may be had gratul- 
| tously, at any time, by applying to the 
| Secretary of the Presbyterian Education 
Society, or to the Secretaries of either ol 
the Branches. 
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PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
CONSTITUTION, 
| Anricie I. This Society shall be known by 
| the name of The Preshytercan Education Society. 





| IL. The object of the Society shall be to edu- 
cate young men for the ministry, upon the prin- 
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ciples, and_in conformity with the rules of the 
American Education Socie ty, as existing at the | 
tune of adopting this constitution, or, as the ‘'y may | 
he reafter be dete rimine al, wi th the concurrence 1 
of the executive authority of this Society. 

IIL. ‘This Society shall transmit a copy of its 
Annual Report to the General Assembly of the | 
Presbyterian Chureh, 

IV. Every person paying any sum annually 
shall be a me mber of the Soc ely; every person 
paying thirty dollars at one time shall be a inem- 
ber for life, and every person paying one bun- 
dred dollars shall be a director for lite. 
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Rev. H. White. Rev. G. N. Judd. Rev. E. W. 
Baldwin. Mr. Caleb O. Halsted. Mr. Oliver 
Willcox, Mr. Fisher How. Mr. Horace Holden. 


List of Pre . Corre ding and Recording § 
Te tion of the Suciety, with 
Presidents. 
Hon. Evtas Bovptnort, LL. D., leis 
Hon. Jonas Prary, Je22 
His Excellency De Witt CLinton, Isv4 
ARTHUR Tarean, Esq., 1828 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


The business of this Society shall be con- | Rev. Ja Mes Ricnanos, 1). D., iste 
incted by a Board of Directors, which, exclusive | Rev. Puiuir M. WHEeLrvey, bed 
ducted DY a : . 2, Je | Rev. Warp Srarrorp, 125 
of their officers, shall consist of twenty-four mem- | Rey, Samven H. Cox, D. D., Jedi 
bers, who shall be elected annually. The Board | Rev. Austin Dickinson, — 1a27 
shall annually elect their own officers, consisting | Kev. exry Waite, Im 
of a President, Vice Presidents, Secretaries, | Rev. Witriam Patron, Inu 
Treasurer, and such other officers as may be | Mr. B. B. Eowarns, 100 

. Rev. E. Cornevius, Isst 


necessary. ‘They may fill their vacancies, ap- 
point executive committees, and do every thing 
not contrary to this constitution which they may 
deemexpedient. Five shall constitute a quorum. 

VI. The Treasurer shall give bonds in a} 
reasonable sum, to be determined bv the Direc- 
tors, for the faithful discharge of his duties. 

VII. The annual meeting of the Society shall | 
be held in the city of New York, on the second | 
Thursday in May. Special meetings may be 
called by the Directors. 

Vill. Members of Auxiliaries and Branch | 
Societies are entitled to vote in all meetings of | 
the Society. 

IX. Alterations in this constitution may be 
made by vote of two thirds of the members pres- 
ent at an annual meeting, provided such altera- 
tion shali have been submitted to the Society in 
writing, ata previous mee ting or session. 
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President. 








Artaur Tarran, Esq. 
Vice Presidents. 
Rev. James Richards, D. D. Rev. David Porter, | 
D. D. Rev. Thomas McAuley, D. D. Rev. John 
Brown, D. D. Hon. Jonas Platt. Hon. George Hun- 
tington. Hon. Joseph C. Hornblower. Hon. Theo 
dore Frelinghuysen. Mr. Israel Crane. Rev, Eli- | 
phalet Nott, D. D. Rev. Asa Hillyer, D. D. Rev. | 
T. H. Skinner, D. D. Rev. N.S. 8. Beman, D. D. 
Rev. G. Duffield. Mr. John Adams. Mr. James 
Montgomery. Thomas Bradford, Jr. Esq. Mr. Wil- 
liam Wallace. Mr. Peter Ludlow. Mr. Zach. 
Lewis. 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. E. Corne ius, 144 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Recording Secretary. 
Horace Hoipen, Esq. 
Treasurer. 
Oxiver WiLtcox, Esq. 144 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Directors. 

Rev. Samuel Fisher, D. D. Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
D. D. Rev. Philip C. Hay. Rev. William Patton. 
Rev. Elias W. Crane. Rev. Cyrus Mason. Rev. 
Elihu W. Baldwin. Rev.G.N. Judd. Rev. William 
lr. Hamilton. Rev. Henry White. Rev. D. 8. Car- 
roll. Rev. 8S. H. Cox, D. D. Rev. J. Woodbridge, 
D. D. Mr. Eleazer Lord. Mr. Jolin Morrison. Mr. | 
George Douglass. Dr. A. W. Ives. Mr. Caleb O. 
Halsted, Mr. Fisher How. Mr. Knowles Taylor. 
Timothy Hedges, Esq. Mr. John North. Mr. R. T. 
Haines. Mr, Cornelius Baker. 


Executive Committee. 


Dr. Hillyer. Rev. Dr. 
Rev. W. Patton. 


Mr. Arthur Tappan. Rev. 
Spring. Rev, Dr. Woodbridge. 





Recording Secretaries. 


Rev. M. L. Perrine, D. D., 1818 
Rev. P. M. Wiececey, Intl 
Horace Hotven, Esq., 1s24 


Treasurers. 


Joun Avams, Esq., sls 
Danren Boarnoman, Esq 1k22 
|} AntHuR Tappan, Esq,, 126 
| Peter Lupvtow, Esq., JR27 
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Rev. Wiitit1am CoGswe.u. 


Tue last three months I have spent in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont ;—most of the time I spent in the last 
mentioned State. As | had never visited 
that portion of New England before, on be- 
half of the American Education Society, 
except to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
Branch, two years since, I felt it my duty 


| to ascertain the statistics of the State in a 
| religious view, in order to determine what 
‘aid in our cause might be, or ought to be, 


expected from that portion of our Zion. 
My conclusion is, that Vermont is the third 
State in New England, as it respects the 
number and wealth of persons embraced 
within the pale of the church. Her ability, 
therefore, to contribute towards the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the present day, is very 
considerable. For some of these, she has 
made laudable efforts. In regard to the 
Education Society, if I may be allowed to 
speak in the strain of the last report of their 
Branch, ** There has been a strange indif- 
ference, an unaccountable langour seems to 
have seized the minds of the people.” Four 
hundred and forty-one dollars only, during 
the last year, the year ending with the ad- 
measurement of time by our Society, be- 
sides a part of a legacy left some years since 
by Joseph Burr, Esq., were paid into our 
treasury, from the whole State, as appears 
by their Treasurer’s Report, and our ac- 
count current. During the same time, the 
Parent Society paid over to beneficiaries in 
that State, two thousand one hundred and 
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fifty-six dollars, that is, one thousand seven 
hundred and fifteen dollars more than was 
remitted by their Branch to the Parent So- 
ciety from annual collections in the differ- 
ent parts of the State. This ought not so 
to have been. The fair proportion of money 
to be raised in Vermont, for the support of 
beneficiaries in New England, probably 
would be not far from three thousand dol- 
lars annually. This sum of money, I am 
persuaded, the State can raise for this ob- 
ject, with great ease, and not diminish ought 
from other charitable purposes, if the good 
people will take up this subject with any 
degree of zeal. I am rather inclined to think 
that this may be the case in time to come, 
from present appearances. The local jeal- 
ousies, having a bearing upon the Education 
Society, which have hitherto existed in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, seem now in a 
very great degree to have subsided; and 
there is a prevailing desire that societies 
may be formed in the several counties, aux- 
iliary to the State Branch, that the whole 
community might be brought up to effort 
in this good cause. At least, this is the 
case so far my knowledge extends. 
While I was in the State, six County Educa- 
tion Societies were formed under favorable 
circumstances. The counties,in which such 
societies have been organized, are Franklin, 
Chittenden, Addison, Rutland, Windham, 
and Windsor. It is expected that the other 
counties, at some future time, will be or- 
ganized in the same manner. This mode 
of awakening and keeping up an interest in 
our cause among the people generally, it 
was deemed best to pursue, and has been 
the one adupted in other parts of New Eng- 
land. In all the towns which I visited, the 
Education Society was favorably regarded, 
and the people seemed disposed to patronize 
it according to its importance among the 
benevolent enterprises of the present day. 
The officers connected with both the col- 
leges in the State, are very cordial to our 
Society, and the measures pursued by the 
Directors. The beneficiaries, connected 
with the different literary institutions in 
Vermont, very generally sustain, to a goed 
degree, the character required by the rules 
of the Society of those who receive its 
patronage. In the present revivals of re- 
ligion, God is converting a multitude of 
young men, and hereby speaking too plainly 
to be misunderstood. In his providence he 
is saying, ‘Take these young men and edu- 
cate them for me—educate them to be 
ministers of the gospel of my grace. It is 
confidently expected, that many a youth, 
renewed by the Spirit of God, and educated 
by the charities of the church, will go forth 
from that State to bless Zion, in the admin- 
istration of the word and ordinances of eter- 
nal life. At the last Annual Mceting of the 
Branch, which was held at Windsor, and 
which I attended, a pledge was given to 
raise a sufficient sum of money in the en- 


as 
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suing year, to sustain the beneficiaries at 
their different Institutions. Should this 
pledge be redeemed, a new aspect will be 
given to the state of things there, in relation 
to the interests of the Education Society, 

The Anniversary of the New Hampshire 

jranch was held at Concord, at which | 
was present. The Reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer were interesting. During the 
current year of the Branch, more than two 
thousand dollars had been raised in the 
State,—more than enough to sustain their 
beneticiaries, and six times as much as had 
been paid into the treasury the previous 
year. The Secretary, Professor Hadduck, 
in his Report dwelt much upon the selection 
of beneficiaries and the character they 
should sustain. The consideration of this 
subject was timely. It is highly impertant 
that the community at large should well un- 
derstand the nature and extent of the requi- 
sitions made by the Education Society, and 
that these requirements will be strictly ad- 
hered to in the admission of young men to 
a participation of its sacred charities. There 
is danger that while God is pouring out his 
Spirit and bringing such numbers of our 
youth into the churches, and that while so 
much is said and justly said in regard to the 
destitution of Ministers in this and other 
countries, and such strong appeals are made 
to the pious young men of the land in rela- 
tion to preparation for the ministry—I say 
there is danger that some not deserving of 
patronage may apply for aid. Great atten- 
tion, therefore, must be paid to this subject. 
For the Society will rise or fall according 
to the character of those, to whom assis- 
tance is afforded. As I spoke particularly 
of the situation of things in New Hampshire 
in reference to the Education Society in my 
last Report, it is not necessary that I should 
enlarge, especially as but a small portion of 
my time during the quarter has been spent 
in the State. 

1 have visited also a few towns in Massa- 
chusetts. This Commonwealth has, from 
the time the American Education Society 
was formed, been foremost in contributions 
for this object. And it is most ardently to 
be hoped that her zeal and exertions in this 
creat and good cause will not abate. She 
must continue to hold the front rank in New 
England of all those Christian efforts which 
are made for the conversion of the world. 
Indeed her charities as well as the charities 
of the church generally must be far more 
abundant. The pulse of Christian feeling 
must be raised a thousand fold. In view of 
the spiritual woes and wants of a perishing 
world, every pious soul should be ready to 
exclaim in the fullness of its desires, O, for 
the superabundant riches of Christendom, 
and then for a heart that shall embrace In 
its benevolence the great family of man, that 
this holy, heavenly and mighty work may 
be accomplished. ‘It is more noble to bear 


a part in the salvation of men, than to wear 
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che crown of Cesar. Is this called enthu- | operations of this Western Agency, since its 


sasm? Would to God the world was filled 
with it, and then the millennial day would 
soon be ushered in. 


Mr. WitttaM L. Maruer, who recently | 


| establishment in the fall of 1829. 


Extent and Importance of the Field. 


The design we believe of the American 


ca @ inet t 4h > Vertes oo H | . e = . " " “ 
closed his studies in the Theological Semi- | Fdycation Society, in the establishment ofa 


nary at Andover, has been appointed by the 
Executive Committee to act asa temporary 
agent in those parts of New England, which 


Western Agency, and the appointment of a 
Western Secretary, was, to extend, as far as 


| . . 
| the character of the country would permit, 


need most to be visited on behalf of our So-| their operations over the entire Valley of 
ciety. He will commence his labors in | the Mississippi—to develope in their length 


Franklin County, Ms. 
had for some years an Education Society, 
but it never became auxiliary to our Insti- 
tution till within a year. The Directors of 
that Society have Jong wished to have an 
agent employed in that section of the State 
in raising funds and giving a new and greater 
impulse in the cause they have espoused. 
And now Mr. Mather has gone among them, 
I trust he will find “a great door and effec- 
tual is opened unto him.” A number of 
settled clergymen, in different parts of New 
England, have been appointed to an agency 
in the Counties where they reside, so far as 
the duties of their pastoral charge will per- 


mit, and they can address the churches on | 


the Sabbath by exchange with their brethren 
inthe ministry. Their services will be la- 
bors of love and gratuitous. It is hoped 
that something may be done in this way for 
our cause. The Lord reward them a thou- 
sand fold for all the sacrifices they shall make 
in this way for the Church. 

My attention will next be directed to 
Connecticut. Agreeably to an arrangement 
with the Directors of that Branch, | am to 
visit the State about this time for the pur- 
pose of completing its organization into 
County Societies, and also the raising of 
funds within their bounds. This seems in- 
dispensably necessary; for during the last 
quarter there was paid into their treasury 
but three hundred and forty nine dollars, and 
yet for the same quarter, nine hundred and 
thirty six dollars were appropriated to their 
beneficiaries. I anticipate a ready co-ope- 
ration of the friends of Zion in the accom- 
plishment of the objects before me. 





Rev. FRANKLIN Y. VAIL, 


To the Corresponding Secretary of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society. 
Cincinnat?, 15th Sept. 1831. 

In presenting, through you, my semi- 
annual report of the doings of the Western 
Agency of the Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety, it being the first presented to that 
Board since we have sustained the same 
relation to them which we formerly sus- 
tained to the American Education Society, 
it may be proper, in order to their future 
successful operations in the West, for me to 
present, in the first place, a brief general 
view of the character and wants of this 
creat field of labor, in reference to the cause 
ol Education Societies, as developed by the 
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That County has | 





and breadth, the great moral wants of the 
community generally, and particularly their 
affecting destitution of able and faithful min- 
isters of the gospel—to awaken a powerful 
interest both at the east and west, in the 
cause of Education Societies, as an indispen- 
sible means under God, of christianizing 
this vast population, who are now fast form- 
ing the character, and will quickly decide 
the destiny of this nation—to look out and 
bring forward for education, every young 
man of suitable character in the churches, 
for the Christian ministry—and to exercise 
a strict pastoral supervision over them dur- 
ing their preparatory course—calling forth 
at the same time, as far as practicable, the 
resources of the friends of Education So- 
cieties for their support. In a word, we be- 
lieve it was the great object of the Parent 
Board, to accomplish, in behalf of the West, 
not merely a part of the business of Educa- 
tion Societies demanding to be done, but to 
do, as soon and as far as practicable, the 
whole work unattempted by others, in this 
department of benevolent enterprize ; and 
in doing this, carefully to avoid interference 
with the efforts of other societies—and never 
aiming to take the work of education out of 
the hands of our presbyteries, or ministers, 
but merely to aid them in doing that work, 
of obtaining funds, collecting young men, &c. 
which their official duties often prevent 
them from doing, and leaving them at the 
same time to determine what young men 
shall be patronized, licensed, ordained, and 
settled within their bounds. 


Efforts of the Society sustained by the 
Ministers and Churches. 


While we have often had occasion to thank 
God, and take courage, in view of what our 
eastern brethren have done for us, in the 
distribution of Tracts, and Bibles,—in the 
establishment of Sabbath schools, and in the 
successful labors of their missionaries among 
our destitute population, yet we have been 
deeply impressed with the fact, that all 
these means of moral improvement, how- 
ever important, can never bring the great 
mass of our community under the influence 
of the gospel, without an able and faithful 
ministry ; and that the great work now 
especially to be done, is to raise up hundreds 
of our pious, gifted, and indigent young men 
on the field of labor to be occupied, and who 
by being natives of our own soil, ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of 
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the people, and trained up in habits of 
economy, industry, and seli-denial, will be 
peculiarly fitted to exert an extensive and 
controlling influence over this great Valley. 
While our brethren at the East have often 
read and heard of the great want of minis- 
ters at the West, it has been the painful ex- 
perience of ministers and churches here, to 
witness as well as deplore the moral deso- 
lations of Zion, in every direction around 
them—to see hundreds of churches, anxious 
to enjoy the labors of stated pastors, favored 
only at distant intervals with irregular and 
occasional preaching—and hundreds of other 
important and promising posts of usefulness, 
where new churches might be immediately 
formed and built up, if laborers could be 
found to occupy them. To mention one 
fact among multitudes that might be enu- 
merated illustrative of our great destitution 
of ministers, we may remark that in the 
single State of Ohio, a State better supplied 
with ministers than any other west of the 
Alleghanies, containing about two hundred 
Presbyterian clergymen, and more than one 
third of all who now reside in the ten States 
of our great Valley—in this highly favored 
State we are compelled to deplore the con- 
dition of 150 Presbyterian churches, which 
are now languishing for want of stated pas- 
tors, and the still more affecting condition of 
twelve adjoining counties, without a single 
Presbyterian minister. In view of these, 
and other similar facts which have urged 
themselves upon our attention, while sur- 
veying this immense field of labor, we think 
we speak advisedly when we say, that if we 
now had 1,000 additional ministers of able 
and devoted character, they might all, within 
the current year, be located in the heart of 
this great Valley, in important and promis- 
ing stations for usefulness. It is not strange 
then, that in view of the benevolent objects 
of the American Education Society, and the 
great want of ministers at the West, our 
ministers and churches have extensively 
appreciated your undertaking, and heartily 
co-operated in its successful progress, 


What has been actually accomplished in 
this great work. 


It is not necessary to enter at this time 
into a detailed enumeration of facts on this 
subject, as they have been fully disclosed to 
the Parent Board in former communications. 
A recapitulation of some prominent facts, 
however, may not be unnecessary. Though 
the American Education Society has assist- 
ed a few young men in the West in obtain- 
ing an education, for several years past, yet 
the number has been very small, and 
nothing, we believe, had been done, until 
within the last two years, by this institution 
in calling forth the resources of the churches. 
Previous to the fall of 1829, no organiza- 
tion, in connection with the American Edu- 
cation Socicty, had been attempted at the 
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West; and at that time but 10 or 12 young 
men were under their patronage. Very 
little, previous to this, had been done in this 
great work by our churches or presbyteries, 
By the efforts made by the American Edu- 
cation Society, a new impulse has been 
given to Education Societies at the West. 
\ General Agency has been established at 
Cincinnati, as the centre of western opera- 
tion, through which the general concerns of 
the Society at the West, (with the exception 
of the Western Reserve Branch,) have been 
transacted. A Branch has_ been organized, 
embracing the synod of Western Reserve, 
by Rev. A. R. Clark, who is now its per- 
manent agent, and by whose efficient exer- 
tions itis now going forward with encour- 
aging success, and by the influence of late 
revivals within its bounds, is now rapidly 
increasing both in the number of its ben- 
eficiaries and the means of their support. 
A State Branch Society has also been formed 
in Indiana, by the Secretary of the Western 
Agency ; and by the important aid of Rey. 
Mr. Little, near 20 Temporary Scholarships 
have been obtained, and as many of the 
young men of the State have commenced, 
or are about to commence, a course of study 
for the ministry. In Illinois and Missouri, 
a Branch has been established, embracing 
those two States. Several of their young 
men are in a course of training for the min- 
istry; but owing to the want of an agent, 
no efforts have yet been made by this 
Branch to obtain funds, and to extend their 
operations. In Kentucky, principally by 
the labors of Rev. Messrs. Clark and Little, 
your efficient and devoted agents, about 20 
Temporary Scholarships have been recently 
secured—a considerable number of young 
men found suitable to receive your patron- 
age,—and the way, it is hoped, is thus pre- 
pared for the establishment of a Branch in 
that State, to be auxiliary to your Society, 
at a period not far distant. It is well known 
that the Secretary of the Western Agency 
has been absent from his western field of 
labor, by consent of the Parent Board, a 
large portion of the last year, in promoting 
a kindred enterprise for the establishment ol 
the Lane Theological Seminary, in which, 
by the advantages of its manual labor de- 
partment, our young men in that institution 
are now defraying the entire expense ot 
board by three hours daily labor. Notwith- 
standing this interruption, which we trust 
has not been at the expense of the great 
cause of education, your Secretary has been 
enabled to secure about fifty Temporary 
Scholarships, mostly in the State of Ohio, 
while a large portion of his time has been 
necessarily employed in conducting an ex- 
tensive correspondence—in attending to all 
the office-business of the Western Board— 
extending a pastoral supervision over our 
beneficiaries, and in looking out and bring- 
ing forward new candidates for our pat- 
ronage. 
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Number and increase of Beneficiaries. 


The number of young men under patron- 
ave at the commencement of our western 
operations was 10 or 12; they have since 
increased to about 60. Besides these, who 
are now receiving aid from our funds, the 
names of about 100 others have been taken, 
most of whom will probably need our assist- 
ance, should they give full evidence of their 
qualitications to study for the Christian min- 
istry. The present number of our beneficia- 
ries would have been considerably increased, 
had we not made it a special object to en- 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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courage every young man to sustain himself | 


by his own exertions as long as practicable. 
it is now a settled point in our minds, in 
view of examinations made in those parts of 
the West visited for this purpose, that seve- 
ral hundred young men of suitable character 
might immediately be found in this great 
Valley, if the whole field could be explored 
by a competent agent. 


Revival in Oxford, Ohio. 

A most interesting revival of religion has, 
for some time past, been going forward in this 
town. Near 200 hopeful converts have 
within the last two months been added to 
the church, and among these, between 20 
and 30 of the students of the college, most 
of whom, it is hoped, will devote themselves 
to the Christian ministry. While we re- 
joice at this blessed work, and at the bear- 
ings which it will have upon the cause of 
Edueation Societies, it is our happiness to 
regard our beneficiaries in this institution as 
exerting a most powerful influence in origi- 
nating and carrying forward this good work. 


Pastoral Supervision and the Religious 
Character of Beneficiaries. 


A considerable portion of my time has 
been occupied in the important and delight- 
ful work of pastoral visitation among our 
young men, with a view to administer that 
caution, warning, and advice, which the in- 
experience and temptations of youth, re- 
moved from parental care and _ pastoral 
fidelity, may demand, and to deepen the work 
of faith and love and holiness in their souls. 
And while we believe that the exigencies 
of the church call for nothing so loudly as 
an increase of deep-toned and ardent piety, 
of holy and self-denying Christian enterprise 
among the sons of the church, we are 
happy to bear testimony that our beneficia- 
ries, as a body, exhibit a depth of piety, a 
warmth of zeal, a holy activity and 
enterprize, which inspires the hope that 
God is fitting them by his Spirit for distin- 
guished usefulness in the church. As the 


present result of such piety and activity, we 
are permitted to see an influence exerted 
by these young men—in colleges, in Sab- 
bath schools, in private families and neigh- 
boring congregations, and in promoting re- 
vivals ; which would more than compensate 
the church for all the expense incurred in 
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their behalf, if they should never live to 
enter the ministry. 


Great importance of Permanent State 
lgenciés. 

It is a settled point in this new country, 
whatever may be your experience in the 
old States, (and we believe it perfectly ac- 
cords with our own,) that no benevolent 
enterprise can be carried forward with en- 
ergy and success, without some competent 
agent to give his whole time and attention 
to the object; and who can visit his whole 
field of labor as often as once a year. With- 
out such a main spring to every great un- 
dertaking of a religious kind, all former ex- 
perience proves that the most popular and 
interesting. and best organized Society, must 
be revived by the presence of an agent, or 


it will soon languish and die. 


Rev. Anse R. CLark. 

Mr. Clark is successfully prosecuting his 
labors in the Western Reserve, and in the 
Territory of Michigan. A detailed report 
may be expected in the next number of the 
Journal. The recent revivals of religion 
within the limits of the Western Reserve 
Branch, will doubtless much increase the 
number of applicants for the patronage ol 


the Society. 


Rev. Joun J. OwrEn. 

Mr. Owen, recently from the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, has proceeded to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with the expectation of labor- 
ing within the limits of the Western Agency 
during the autumn and coming winter. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
PRESBYTERIAN EpucaTIon Society. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
THe Quarterly Meeting of the Board 
of this Society was held in New York, on 
Tuesday, the 27th of September. Returns 
were received from the various Branches 
and agencies connected with the Presby- 
terian Society, and the usual appropriations 
were allowed. Twenty new applicants 
were received on probation. 
—_—<p>—- 
AMERICAN EpucaTion Socrery. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
THE usual meeting was held in Boston, 
on Wednesday, the 12th day of October. 
Thirty-one new applicants, connected with 
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fifteen different literary institutions, were 
received on probation, making the whole 
number received by the American and Pres- 
byterian Education Societies this quarter, 
fifty-one. The applicants belong to nine 
different States. 


The following communication from a ben- 
eficiary of the Society, who is about to pro- 
ceed on a mission to the South Sea islands, 
was received. 


October 1, 1831. 


Dear Sir,—Expecting in the course of the 
next month to embark for the islands of the 
Pacific, as a missionary of the American 
Board, and having no means of refunding 
the money which I have received from your 
Society, | wish to avail myself of the pro- 
vision usually made by you in like cases. 

Praying that you may receive abundant 
encouragement and aid, in the great work 
of furnishing our country and the world with 
an educated and pious ministry, 

I remain, yours respectfully. 

Whereupon it was voted by the Directors, 
“ That the Secretary be authorised and di- 
rected to furnish Mr. with a certificate 
stating, that so long as he shall continue in 
the service of Christ among the heathen, 
his obligations to the Society shall not be 
considered as binding.” 





—_——~<- —- 
PROCEEDINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES. 


Boarp OF EDUCATION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Rev. John Breckenridge has entered 
upon the duties of his office, as Secretary of 
this Board. From a circular address to the 
churches, signed by Alexander Henry, Esq. 
President of the Board, we make the follow- 
ing extract. 


It is probably known to you, that we 
have already resolved to refuse no appli- 
cant who comes properly qualified and 
recommended. Even at this early date in 
the year’s operations, we are receiving 
young men, at the rate of one per diem. 
The expenses also which necessarily attend, 
even the most economical forms of efficient 
agencies, five or six of which we are now 
engaged in establishing in different parts of 
the church, must be met by extra contri- 
butions ; as they can never properly be 
derived from moneys directly devoted by 
the donors to the business of religious edu- 
cation. ' 

It is, therefore, obvious, that we cannot 
long sustain ourselves on this ground, with- 
out the spirited and extensive co-operation 
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of the church. To meet the exigency of 
the present moment, some of the churches 
in Philadelphia alone, have’ given ys 
$10,000; and if their sister churches would 
now follow their most generous example, 
our Board would be prepared at once to 
educate all the sons of the church needing 
our assistance. F 
We solicit pastors and elders of the church, 
and all others having influence, and all the 
friends of the church, to unite with us in 
carrying forware this important work. Ey- 
ery church might, on an average, sustain 
one scholarship of $75 per annum, and to 
this form of aid we are especially attached. 
In general, the very greatly enlarged ope- 
rations of the Board, require a proportionate 
augmentation of patronage ; and, as we need, 
so we confidently believe we shall receive, 
the hearty aid of the great body of our 
churches. We refer you for further infor- 
mation, to our newly issued constitution and 
rules, and you will, in due time, be visited 
by our general or some subordinate agent, 
who will more fully communicate to you 
our plans, our state, &c. But we earnestly 
ask, that in the mean time, this great inter- 
est may not be permitted to linger in your 
vicinity. If you have suitable young men, 
we are prepared to receive them, without 
limit as to number; and, we ask in return, 
your energetic aid, and your remembrance 
of us, from day to day, at the Mercy Seat. 





NorTHERN Baptist EpuUcATION 
SociEeTy. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
this Society was held on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. From the notice of the meeting 
published in the last American Baptist 
Magazine we extract the following : 


The number of young men received upon 
the funds of the Parent Society, at this meet- 
ing, was thirteen,—increasing the number 
reported at the last meeting to eighty-two. 
At this meeting, also, two young men were 
dismissed from the Society’s patronage for 
want of suitable promise, leaving the present 
number eighty. If we add to these the 
beneficiaries of the several Branches, the 
number is increased to one hundred and two. 
Maine, has eight; New Hampshire, four ; 
Rhode Island, four ; and Connecticut, six. 

This number of beneficiaries, when it is 
known that they are supported almost en- 
tirely by the churches in New England, 
may seem large to some. But comparing 


them with the wants of our country, and of 
the world, we may say of them as was said 
of the five loaves and the two small fishes, 
with which the Saviour proposed to feed 
five thousand—*“ What are these among s0 
many ?” But four young men leave New- 
ton Theological Institution this fall. 


One ol 
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them goes to India, to join the Birman 
mission, and one to the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippl. 

We will suppose that the number of young 
men preparing for the Christian ministry is 
twice as large as the number of beneficiaries, 
which will give us a fraction more than two 
hundred, The number of destitute churches 
in New England, at this moment, actually 
amounts to more than this number. 

Besides, before these young men shall 
have completed their preparation for the 
ministry, many new churches will have 
been constituted, and the ranks of ministers 
now living, as well as those of the young 
men themselves, will have become greatly 
thinned by the certain ravages of death. 
Within four short months we have had re- 
peated and solemn admonitions of the frailty 
of man and of the brevity of human life. 
Weston, Leonard, and Dale, have fallen by 
our side. Others, too, have fallen, whom we 
miss the less, only because they were more 
remote. Make, then, a distribution of the 
probable number who four or six years 
hence will be ready to enter upon the pas- 
toral office, and the number who can be 
spared to the famishing churches of New 
England will be small indeed. For let it 
never be forgotten, that a portion must be 
given to Birmah, to the far distant Indians, 
and to the wide-spreading West. 

In consequence of the numerous applica- 
tions for patronage, and the depressed _ state 
of the treasury, the Board have diminished 
the amount of appropriation in all cases 
where the comparative cheapness of living 
and the increased facilities which the young 
men enjoy for earning something by their 
own industry, render it possible for them 
to prosecute their studies for a less sum than 
seventy-five dollars per annum. 

The Board, at their late meeting, appro- 
priated between twelve and thirteen hun- 
dred dollars to meet the current expenses of 
last quarter, which as appears from the 
treasurer’s quarterly report exceeds the 
amount in the treasury for current expenses 
by about two hundred dollars. At the last 
quarterly meeting our deficiency was one 
hundred and twenty dollars, which, on its 
being made known to a generous friend, 
Was supplied from his own pocket. 


—»>—- 


STATE OF RELIGION IN THE COL- 
LEGES, DURING THE LAST YEAR. 


In the revivals of religion, with which 
our country has been signally favored, 
during the last twelve months, the col- 
leges and other literary institutions 
have largely participated. Never be- 
fore have they contained so great an 
amount of talent set apart and conse- 
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crated to the service of Jesus Christ. 
Never have visions so glorious opened 
upon our country. In the prospective 
results of a revival of religion in a col- 
lege, the whole community are deeply 
interested. 
quence repent unto life everlasting ; 


Many sinners in conse- 


the churches are beautified with salva- 
tion, and built up in faith and purity ; 
literature is purified and invigorated ; 
peace and love are transfused into the 
intercourse of society ; waters spring 
forth in desert lands; and distant re- 
gions rejoice and are glad. 

It is our intention in a future num- 
ber of the Register, with which this 
Journal is connected, to write in detail 
the history of revivals of religion in the 
literary institutions of the country. In 
the mean time we shall furnish such 
miscellaneous notices as our corres- 
pondence and the public religious pa- 
pers shall enable us. 

The following is an extract of a let- 
ter from Williams college. It bears 
date June 7, 1831. 

“Since my last communication with 
you, we have enjoyed, as you have un- 
doubtedly heard, a season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord. It was 
nearly at the commencement of the last 
term, when an unusual religious interest 
was felt in college; prayer meetings 
became frequent and well attended, 
and, for a time, there seemed to be a 
nearly general anxiety among those 
who were impenitent. ‘Twenty were, 
in the course of a few weeks, num- 
bered as converts.” 

The following is from Bowdoin col- 
lege, dated February 19, 1831. 

“ During the college term, which 
ended December 17, 1830, God was 
graciously pleased to pour out his Spirit 
in this institution; and some fifteen or 
twenty, it is believed, met with a change 
of heart. ‘The most interesting season 
was at the very close of the term. The 
present term commenced on the 11th 
inst., and the work of grace still goes 
on. Many very interesting facts could 
be stated in respect to your beneficia- 





ries.” 
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The ensuing extract is from Amherst 
college, and bears date, April 4, 183. 


“There is now in progress, in col- 
lege, an interesting revival of religion. 
It commenced some two or three weeks 
since, and has now assumed an aspect 
truly interesting. Christians are awake, 
and seem to be walking, really, in 
newness of life. Between twenty and 
thirty are rejoicing in hope, and many 
are anxious. ‘The work is remarkably 
still. There appears to be very little 
animal excitement. Convictions are of 
short duration, but exceedingly pun- 
gent. The converts appear humble, 
trembling, and yet joyful. It is, indeed, 
‘the work of the Lord, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes.’ ” 


Of the Revivals of Religion in Yale 
and Middlebury colleges, we published 
some accounts in the Number of the 
Journal for May last. 


From the Western Reserve college, 
Ohio, we learn the following. The 
date is May 4th, 1831. 


“During the last five months, much 
good, we hope, has been done in this 
institution. Several have indulged a 
hope, and give evidence of piety. Three 
or four others have been anxious, and 
were so when they left at the close of 
the term. The work, as near as I can 
learn, (for | have not been present but 
a small portion of the time,) has been 
gradual. The cases of conviction have 
been deep and pungent, to all appear- 
ance, originating, not from the power 
of sympathy, but from the operation of 
the Spirit of God on the heart. Some 
of the most hopeless have been brought 
from darkness to light. Our prayer 
meetings, while the number has been 
nearly trebled of late, have been attend- 
ed with an unusual degree of solemnity. 
God is, and will be, glorified.” 


The following information has been 
communicated in regard to the college 
in Athens, Georgia. 

“In the college the work has been 
great. It is believed that 22 or 23 of 
the students may be considered as 
hopeful subjects of renewing grace. 


Of these, 19 have made a public profes- 
sion ofreligion. 'Though many of God’s 


people at this time, have great enjoy- 
ment, and our meetings are still solemn 
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and interesting, yet I dare not say that 
the revival is still advancing.” 


The subsequent extract relates to the 
Episcopal college at Gambier, in Ohio. 
It bears date, February 18, 1831. 


* During the last six months, the stu- 
dents of Kenyon college have been 
highly blest. T'wice during that time 
has the Spirit of the Lord, to an uncom- 
mon extent, been felt among us. The 
first revival commenced in October, 
during our fall vacation, when only 
about sixty students were at the col- 
lege. Seven students professed their 
faith in Christ. 

“Prayer meetings have been regu- 
larly held every Sunday morning at 
sunrise, and in the evening at 7 o’clock. 
—From Christmas, it was deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of some of the 
oldest brethren, that the Lord was about 
to visit us again, and that it was the 
duty of the brethren, (28 students are 
communicants,) to be much engaged in 
prayer. The whole number of students 
is about 160, who are, on account of 
the situation of their rooms, naturally 
divided into four divisions ; in each of 
these divisions a prayer meeting was 
commenced, to be held on week-day 
evenings. The brethren set apart ten 
days for fasting and prayer for the out- 
pouring of God’s Holy Spirit among the 
students. ‘The number that attended 
the prayer meetings continually in- 
creased.” 


From the Pittsburgh Pa. Herald, we 
learn the following in reference to Jef- 
ferson college at Canonsburg. 


“Our pious readers will be glad to 
hear that previous to the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper at Canonsburg, 
which took place on last Sabbath, twwenty- 
four persons were admitted as members 
of the church, and that eleven of these 
were students of Jefferson college, 
which has long been a blessing to the 
church of Christ. We are glad to state 
that there are others under exercise 
of mind, who have not as yet given 
decided evidence of regeneration, and 
that the religious prospects of the instl- 
tution are promising.” 


An individual reports the subsequent 
facts concerning the college in Prince 





Edward county, Virginia. 








j 
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«“ We are informed that a revival has | = 


commenced in the vicinity of Hampden 
Svdney college, and that many in that 
place, both citizens and students, feel 
that they are, indeed, most deeply in- 
terested in it. A large number, it is 
stated by our informant, are anxiously 
inquiring what they must do to be saved. 
We name the fact of this revival, that 
Christians in every part of the country, 
while earnestly imploring the blessing 
of God on the Union seminary, may 
offer special prayer for the college and 
all its members.” 


From the University of North Caro- 
lina we gather the following facts. 
May 27, 1831. 

“Tn little more than one week, about 


twenty conversions have taken place | 


among the students. This is the first 
revival since the institution was found- 
ed—its commencement is_ powerful. 
Many more seem to be under deep im- 
pressions, the work is still and solemn. 
[ will just add that some idea of the 
deep interest felt, in a short time, may 
be formed from the fact, that, the 
next morning after I preached the first 
time, eight students called on me to 
inquire what they must do to be saved. 
From that time (Wednesday morning) 
till Saturday, the number of inquirers 
increased to about 20.” 


From Union college, New York, the 
following statements were some time 
since published. 


“ Feb. 21.—It may be gratifying to 
you to know that we have an interesting 
state of religious feeling throughout col- 
lege. ‘The tone of piety has not been 
apparently so high for some years. We 
have morning prayer meetings of half 
an hour’s length every morning, com- 
mencing at six o’clock. They were be- 
gun at the commencement of this term. 
And we have likewise either preaching 
or conference meetings nearly every 
evening. ‘Two are indulging hope that 
they have passed from death unto life. 


From three hundred to four hundred 
individuals, at the various colleges, 
have, within the last year, devoted 
themselves to the service of the Re- 


deemer. 
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FUNDS, 


Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 
cution Society, and cf its Branches, from July 
Ist, to September SOth, 1831. 

DONATIONS 

Boston, from the ladies of Pine Street church 


and cong., bv Rev. Elias Cornelius a2 16 
Ceylon, fr. Doct. Scudder, te H. Hill, Esq. 5 oo 
Charlotie County, Va., tr. Dr. R. Patillo, by 

Rev. A. Converse 5 wo 
Middle Granville, fr. the church, by Solomon 

Warriner : 18 25 


Pres. Ed. Socie ty, am't received fr. the Treas- 
urer, paid him by Rev. A. Francis, for the 


Presbytery of Long Island 100 00 
Richmond, Va., tr. S. J., bv Rev. A. Converse 5 © 
Fr. Rev. A Converse, 1 00, 3 50 4 50-—~9 50 
Russell, tr. Thoraas Russell, by Solomon War- 
nner BO 
Wilmington, Del., tr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Society, 
by Mrs. M. A. Jones 20 00 
190 41 


REFUNDED BY FORMER BENEFICIARIES, 


Part am't loaned from No. 582 12 00 
By two former beneficiaries of the Maine 


Branch, $18, 35 53 00 

| Balance of am’t loaned from No. 168 1 50 

| Whole am’t loaned ee S424 00 

Part = “ ” 1014 1200 
Whole * es os 65 32 50—135 00 

INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One year’s interest on the Diren 60 00 
Ain't due on part of the Osgood 44 50 


** in full on the Metcalf 
INCOME FROM FUNDS. 


Dividend on Bank Stock 1 
Interest of money loaned 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Essex County. 
Andover, (South) from Gent. Assoc iation, by 
Dea. Paschal Abbot, Tr., Ist pay’t towards 
So. Andover Temp. Scho. 87 00 
Fr. Mrs. Mark Newman, Tr. ofthe Lad. Ass. 71 00 
Bradford, (West) tr. gentlemen, by Doet. G, 
Cogswell, in part for the first pay’t of the 


Bradford Academy Temp. Scho. 30 00 
Haverhill, tr. gent., by 1. R. Howe, Esq. in part 

for the first pay’t of the Phelps T’. Scho. 32 00 
Methuen, fr. the church, by Rev. 8. F. Beard, 

in addition to former receipts 1 00 
Newhuryport and vicinity, Fem. Miss. and Ed, 

Society, by Miss Ann Hodge, Tr 11 50 


Rowley, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. Ist parish, by Miss 

Mehitable Hobson, Tr. 5 00—237 50 
HlamMesHiRe County. 

Sunderland, fr. Mrs. Thankful Smith 5 00 


Mrppiesex County. 
East Sudbury, fr. Fem. Ed. Society, by Miss 
Susan Grout, Tr. towards life membership 
of Rev. Levi Smith 12 00 
Framingham, tr. ladies of the Soc, of Rev. G. 
Trask, to const. himaL. M. ofthe A.E.8. 40 92 





South Reading, by Mrs. 8. H. Yale 4 50-—S7 42 

Norrouk Country. 

| Brookline, avails of a small cherry-tree 3 81 

SovrH MassaCHuUsettTs. 

Abington, fr. Mrs. Mary H. Shedd 300 
Berkley, by Barzillai Crane 5 00 
Bridgewater, fr. individuals 3 50 
Carver, tr. Rev. Plumer Chase’s Society 5 00 
Falmouth, tr. Miss Salvina Hatch 15 65 
Hanson, tr. Rev. F, P. Howland’s Society 20 

dolls., 14 of which from Mrs. Tamar Bar- 

stow, to const. herself a L. M. of the So. 

Mass. Ed. Soc. 20 00 
Middleborough, by Zechariah Eddy 10 00 
Fr. Rev. Wm. Eaton’s Society 22 00 

“N. Eddy 3 00 
*€ Josiah Eddy, Jr. 5 00 
« W. 8S. Eddy 2 00 
North Bridgewater, fr. Rev. D. Huntington’s 

Society 37 00 
Fr. Mark Perkins 5 00 
New Bedford, tr. Rev. 8. Holmes’s Soc. 40 50 
And a watch valued at 5 00—45 50 
Plymouth, tr. Josiah Robbins . 5 0 
Piympton, fr. Rev. E. Dexter’s Society 5 00 
Rochester, fr. Lot and Polly Haskell 2 00 
Fr. Rev. J. Bigelow and lady 3 00 
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Wareham, fr. Rev. Samuel Nott’s Society 12 86 
Collection at the annual meeting in Wareham ll 69 


Refunded by a former beneficiary of the South 


Mass. bE 1. Soc. 


WorRCESTER SOUTH. 


FUNDS. 


15 00—236 20 


Northborough, fr. Fem. Cent § ciety, by Mrs. » 

Alice Rice, Vr ! . 7 28 
Urbrid ge, tr. ladies, by M as Sophia Whip; , 

Collector, through A. Bigelow, Tr. 21 00 
Westhorough, Tem. Sch. in part, by J. Longly, ~ 

Treas. 43 00—-71 28 


Worcester NortuH. 


Ashburnham, fr. individuals 6 00 
Fitchburg, tr. Young Men’s Fd. Soc. 33 00 
Holden, tr. triends of the A. E. 8S. 53 50 
Avails of a contrib, box, by L. Lovell 2 50-—56 00 
Princeton, tr. individuals 33 50 


Fr. Jonas Brooks, to const. himself a 
L.. M. of the Co. Soc. 


Whole amount received for present use 





15 00—-53 80—148 80 


$1,651 64 


PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Greenwich, paid to Tr. of Presb. Ed. Soc. by 
Miss Sarah Lewis, on account 
Brown Emerson, rec. of Caleb Warner on acc. 





MAINE BRANCH. 


100 00 


79 37—179 37 


Augusta, donation from young men 26 00 
Bath, donation fr. Dea. F. Clark 10 00 
Hancock Co. Aur. Ed. Soc., lite membership 

of A. E.S. fr. Treas. of the Co. Society 40 00 
Somerset Co. Aur. Ed. Soc., contribution at 

annual meeting of Co. Society 15 48 


York Co. Aux. Ed. Soc., Kennebunk Port, 


donation fr. A. S. McDonald and others 10 00 
Kennebunk, tr. members ot Rev. Mr. Fuller’s 
Society 10 60 
Limerick, fr. Rev. C. Freeman 15 00 
Newfield, fr. ladies of the cong. of Rev. 
C. Adams, towards life membership 3 15 
Fr. E. I. ‘ a = 6 25——9 40 
Naco, tr. Miss J. Hall 1 00 


Donation fr. Mr. Jas. Titeomb, Tr. of Co. Soc. 
Annuities—Rev. ‘Thomas Tenney 
“David Shepley 

Contribution at annual meeting of Dranch 

Society 
Donation tr. Rev. N. Bishop 
ag ~ “ Mr. Adams 
a lady, by Dr. Gillet 


“ 


Received on Scholarsh ips. 
Naco and Biddeford, fr. ladies in Saco 
Ellingwood, rec'd balance of 1,000 dolls. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH, 


Derry, donation fr. the church, by Rev. Edw’d 


10 00—36 00 
2 00 
2 vW0—4 00 


56 55 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00-—6 00 





$214 03 


20 00 


240 WU—260 00 





L. Parker 13 00 
Francestown, in addition to former payment, 
by R. Boy lst m 4 75 
Goffstown, tr. individuals in Rev. Mr. Wood’s 
Society, in part to const. him a L. M. of 
N.H. Branch of A. E. 8S. 5 00 
Haverhill, Female Aux. Ed. Society, by Mrs. 
Mary P. Webster 8 38 
Kingston, in part to const. Rev. O. Pearson a 
» M. of N. H. Branch of A. E.S. 10 00 
Mason, in audition to former payment, by R. 
Boylston 12 25 
Fr. Rev. Henry Wood, annual subscription 1 00 
«Jno. M. Whiton do. do. 1 00—14 25 
Newport, rec’d tr. Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc., by 
Irs. Mary Hatch, Tr. and fr. gentlemen, 
$40 to constitute their pastor, Rev. John 
Woods, a L. M. of the Am. Ed. Society, 
through Dr. A. Boyd, Tr. of the Sullivan 
Co. Ed. Soc. 40 00 
Nelson, collected in a charity box 50 
New Boston, fr. gent. and ladies, to constitute 
Rev. E. P. Bradford a L. M. of N. H. Br. 30 00 
Fr. Mr. Joseph Shattuck, annual subscription 1 00 
** Rev. Robert Page, two years do. 2 00—33 00 
Strafford Co., additional subscription 2 00 
Wilton, fr. ladies, to const. Rev. William Rich- 
ardson a L. M. of Hillsboro’ Co. Aux. Ed. 
Society, by Richard Boylston 16 51 
A contribution in Rev. Mr. R’s Society, by R. 
Boylston 4 95 
Fr. Rev. Gad Newell, ann. subscription 1 00-—22 46 
Windham, Aux. Ed. Society, balance to const. 
Rev. Calvin Cutler a L. M. of N. H. Br. 
of A. E. 8. 18 36 
$71 70 
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NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


Principally from Ira Stewart, Esq. and Win. R. 


for Treasurers ¢ 
Burlington, fr. Col. Ovias Buel, his ann. sub. 
tuwards the Vt. Unive y Temp. Scho., 
by Prof. Benedict, Ag't, ti rough Henry 
Leavenworth, Req. Tr. of Chittenden Co. 


ner and present 


rsitv 


Balance of 1,000 dollars, by A. M. Collins 


tthe Branch; vi 


Bixhy, Es 


Fil. Society 10 1% 
Jennington, tr. Mr. John Vail 5 (MK 
Bethel, tr. Rev. W_ rren Swift 1 
Danville, fr. Hon. 1. P. Dana 10 0 
Hartford, fr. Rev. Austin Hazen 10 00 
Middlebury, fr. individuals in the ecollere and ; 

town, by the hands of De. Elisha Brew- 
ster, towards the Middlebury Temp. Scho. 
through Mr. Geo. W. Root, Tr. of Addi- 
son Co, Ed. Society 19 00 
Royalton, fr. Gen. John Francis 10 00 
Fr. Jaco Collamer, Esq. 5 00 
** Nathaniel Sprague, Esq. 1 00 
‘© Mr. Geo. Lyman 1 UO—17 00 
St. Albans, tr. individuals, by the hand of Mr. 
C. F. Satford, Agent, through Mr. N. W, 
Kingman, Tr. of Franklin Co. Ed. Society, 
Sl11-—$75 of which is tor the Ist pay’t of 
the Smith Tem. Scho.—residue a donation lll 09 
Sharon, fr. Mr. Chester Baxter 5 
Fr. Samuel Steele, Esq. 5 00—10 00 
Windsor, a contribution 18 32 
Fr. Hon. Thomas Emerson 10 00 
‘© Rutus Emerson, Bq. 2 00—~39 32 
Woodstock, fr. Hon. Titus Hutchinson 10 00 . 
Fr. Benjamin Swan, Esq. 5 00 
*© Hon. Job Lyman 200 
‘6 4 Charles Marsh 3 00-—20 00 
eae $273 BR 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
Enfield, a donation, by O. Allen 73 
Glastenbury, tr. sundry individuals in Ist Soci- 
ety, by Geo. Plummer 10 59 
South Cornwall, tr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Society, by 
Electa Goodyear, Sec’y and Treas. 10 00 
Pr ceeds of uncurrent t ills, sold Q2 00 
Interest on Wilcox Scholarship, in part 2 40 
© on Funds loanes 108 16 
Balance fr. Hartford Young Men’s Scholar- 
ship, transterred to current Fund 6 25 
| Dividend on Phenix Bank Stock 60 00—I78 81 
$200 13 
Scholarship Fund. 
Hawes Scholarship, in part, by Mrs. Chester 72 00 
Wilcor sag - ‘© D. P. Hopkins 10 00 


100 W0O—110 00 





$1s2 00 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 














Erie, Pa. rec'd tr. Judah Colt, Esq. 20 00 
Harrishurgh, fr. cone. of Rev. W. R. Dewitt 75 0 
New York, Central Pres. Ch., Broome St. qr. 
yearly pay’t for 12 Scholarships, being an 
addition of 2 to last year 225 00 
Newark, N. J., fr. J. S. Caudit, Esq. 75 00 
Fr. Fem. Asso. of Ist ch., 3d ann. contribution 10 00 
* Yo. lad. of 2d ch., by Miss Van Wagenen 11 00-96 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. fr. G. W. McClelland, Esq. 479 12 
Steubenville, Ohio, fr. J. H. Hallock 10 00 
Washington, tr. Mr. Alexander Reed, 2d and 
3ul year 10 00 
Wayne Co., collection in Beaulaw cong., by 
“Rev. John Ross, missionary 2 00 
Western Ed. Soc., trom Rev. Dr. Schmucker, 
loans refunded 00 
Fr. J.8. Sey mour, Tr. 900 00—9$30 00 
Donation fr. Dr. Cyrus Baldwin 200 | 
Fr. Mr. P. Officer 1 WO—3 00 
Fayette Scholarship, rec’d fr. Miss Shattuck 18 79 
$1,863 87 
SUMMARY. 
Present Use. Sch. Fund, Whole amo 
Parent Society 1,651 64 179 37 1,831 ol 
Maine Branch 214 03 260 474 03 
N. Hampshire do. 171 70 7 
North Western do. 273 32 273 32 
Connecticut do. 200 13 182 00 382 13 
Presb. Ed. Society —-'1, 868. 87 1,863 87 
$4,379 69 $621 37 $5,001 06 





Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society, 
during the quarter ending September 30. 


East Sudbury, fr. Miss Susan Grout, Tr. of the 
1 bedquilt, 3 shirts, 2 prs. socks, 7 collars, va 


Fem. Ed. Soc 
lued at $9 73 


Hanover, tr. Miss Lucinda Eels, Sec’ry of Ladies’ Corban 50 
ciety, 12 shirts, 20 prs. socks, 6 cravats, 15 collars, 
at $<0 28. 


valued 


Dunbarton Female Benevolent Society, by Miss Olivia Ireland, 
Treasurer, 4 shirts, 3 prs. footings, and 1 collar. 





Hanson, tr. Mrs. D. Howland, Sec’ry of Fem. Char. Svciet) 
6 shirts, 2 prs. socks. 





